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^ EDITORIAL PREFACE 

The writers of this scries of volumes on the vananl foims 
of icligious life i!i India aie governed in their w oik by two 
impelling motives. 

I They endeavour to work in the sincere and sympathetic 
spuit of science They dcsiic to understand the pcrplcxiiigly 
involved dcvclojimcnts of thought and life in India and dis- 
passionately to calimatc their value Tliey iccogni/c the 
futility of any such attempt to undci stand and evaluate^ unless 
it is oiounded in a thoiough histoiical study of the phenomcm 
invesfigated. In iccognixing this fict they do no iiioic than 
sbaie;svb<it is common 'pound among all modern students of 
tcbgion of any icpiite Ikil they also believe that it is neccs- 
^saiy to set the piactical side of each system in hying relation 
to the beliefs and the literature, and that, in this rcgaid, the 
dose and diicct contact uliich they have each had with Indian 
tchgiOLis life ought to prove a souico of valunble light hot, 
until a clear understanding has been gained of the practical 
influence excited the habits of woiship, by the piacticc of 
the ascetic, devotional, oi occult discipline, by the social 
oigiuimation and by the family system, the leal impact of the 
faith upon the life of the individual and the community cannot 
be estimated ; and, without the advantage of extended personal 
inteicouisc, a tiustworthy account of the religious experience 
of a community can scarcely be achieved by even the most 
caieful student 

n. They seek to set each form of Indian jeligion by the 
side of Chi istianity in such a way that the relationship may 
stand out clcai. Jesus Chiist has become to them the light of 
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all their seeing, and they believe Him destined In be (he light 
of the woiid. They aic pciMiadcd that soonoi ui liter the 
age-long quest of the Indian sjiirit for ic^igioiis tjiith and 
powei will find in Him at once its goal and a new ^tartwig- 
point, and they will be content if the picpaiation of (his sflics 
contiibiites in the smallest dcgiec to hasten this consumma- 
tion. If theie be leaders to whom this motive is unwelcome, 
they may be leminded that no man approaches the study of 
a leligion without religious convictions, eilhci positive oi 
negative foi both readci and wiiter, thciefoie, it is better 
that these should be explicitly slated at the outset Moic- 
over, even a complete lack of sympathy with the motive hoic 
acknowledged need not dimmish a i cad ci's interest in following 
an honest and careful attempt to^ bung the iciigions of Indi i 
into comparison with the leligion which to-day is iheu only 
possible rival, and to which they laigcly owe Ihcii fO'icsenl 
noticeable and significant icvival. 

It IS possible that to sonic minds Ihetc may seem to hf 
a measure of incompatibility between these two motives. 'I'ln^ 
wnteiSj however, feel olheiwise. Foi them the second motivs 
reinfoices the first: foi they have found that he who would- 
lead otheis into a new faith must fust ol all nndeist.md tin 
faith that is theirs already — undci stand it, moreover, .syiiijia 
thetically, with a mind quick to note not tte vt'e.ikiie.sscs alone 
but that in it which has enabled it to suivive aiul has given it 
its power 01/ ei the heaits of those who profess it 

The duty of the Editois of the senes is limited to seeing 
that the volumes aie in general harmony with the principles 
here desciibed Each writer is alone lesponsible for the 
opinions expressed in his volume, whether m regard to Inch 
religions or to Chiistianity 
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FOREWORD 


This book has been written fiotn an ovei whelming sense ol 
personal need On every occasion when I have tiled to think 
my way through the histoiy of any one of the chief Hindu 
seeks oi philosophies, or to lealizethe origin and growth of some 
doctiine or discipline, I have found my way barred, because 
the icligious litciatuic is so impel fcctly known. Numberless 
fi lends have c'-'picsscd in conversation and coricspondcnce Ihc 
s^une feeling of helplessness. In oidci to deal with any one of 
these subjects it would be ncccssaiy for the student to iindei- 
take first of all a long and difficult investigation into the 
sou ices 

TheV edic litciaturc has been studied witli the utmost CtUc 
Jay a ?:ompany of biilhant scholais, ccitam sections of the 
philosojihical litciatuic have been critically crammed; the 
i classical Siinskiit litciaturc is wtll knou’n , and portions of 
the litcratiuc of lluddhisin and of Jainism have been carefully 
dcsciibed , but on the ma.ss of the books pioduccd by Hindu 
sects and on gieat sections of Buddhist and Jain litciatuic 
very little lajjoui has yet been expended : while no attempt 
has evil been ina4c to deal witb tlie lehgious histoiy as an 
undivided whole which must bo seen as one long pioccss 
oi dcvelopmeut before Ihi- ineaiung of tlie constituent sects 
01 religums can be fully understood. 

Consequently, the question .nose whether it would not be 
possible to write a sketch of the whole ichgious literature 
of India, I was undei no illusions as to the magnitude and 
ihc dillieuity of tlu' undertaking , and I was vciy juunfully 
conscious o( the slenderness of iny own linguLstic picparalion 
foiT the task. t)n the othei hand, I believed thiit, fioin the 
jioint ol view of the .study of religions, what was wanted was 
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not so much fresh ciftical study of individual books as a clcai 
compiehensible survey of the literature so fai as ciiUeal 
inquiiy, tianslation®, and the publication of texts have m ulc 
it known, so that the student might be afeic tt> begin the 
study of any part of it with intcllioonce, ami to fuid^^'Jus 
without serious difficulty to all the existing Ihciature, moduli 
as well as ancientj which deals with the section of the field >n 
which he is interested. ^ <■ 

It was quite cleai that to bring togethci all that is 
already known about Hindu, Buddhist, and Jam litciatuic, 
whether in Sanskiit, Pali, Piakiil, or the modern vernacnlais, 
and exhibit it as one historical development, would be 
cxtiemcly illummating. The thiee religions arc moinruts 
in a single religious movement; and they liavc icacted on 
each other thioughout their hustory. VTinaetilar lellgious 
books aie as truly a vital pait of the giowth of the sects 
as their more foimal Sanskrit manuals aic. Ihir Ut full 

f 

undei standing of the histoiy, the wlioic must be envisagu! 
as one gi cat movement. r 

I was also conscious that dining the last twenty yt ns 
a vciy laige nuniber of elements m the icligiou'i and lituaiy 
histoiy have been illuminalcd by fresh discovcu's, A good 
deal of work has been done on the vcrnaculai hteiatines, and 
masses of sectarian works m Sanskiit have been iinemtlud 
Yet most of these important advances lie buried in notes in 
Icained journals, in piefaccs to texts, in cfftyilogucs, in ,u Licit s 
in encyclopaedias, or m obscure monographs. I'hey luvc not 
yet found their way into any text-boolc of the literatuie or ol 
the religions. Foi example, the pioblem of the date of tlu 
philosophical Sutras has quite leccntly been biouglit much 
nearer solution, and the result is a geucial ciaiifying of tlu- 
peispective m one of the mo«t impoitant periods. Nuincions 
books, ai tides and stray obseivalions' have shed welcome laj’-s*' 
of light on these systems and then hi.story Piofessoi Keith’s 
Vedic works contain masses of histoiical and chronologfi. ,il 
observations refen ing to the whole of Vedic and sub-Vcdic 
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liteiatuie Piofessoi Uopkins's bouk, IJic Qyeat KpU oj India, 
thiows a flood of Hjjht on the religious changes of the time 
\\rhen the epics wcic giadually betng formed. Tire seined 
phalanx of details exhibited in Gndiinot’s splendid thcsaiuus 
has JjpevcT been worked up into a histoty of Jain hteratuie 
Numerous works desciibc oi throw light on sections of the 
litciatiue of Buddhism; yet no one has leduced them to a 
faipglc oidcicd uariative H P Sastii’s catalogues of Nepalese 
manuscripts, Vidyabhusbana’s volume on mediaeval logic, 
Bhandaikai’s work on the sects, and Schrader’s volume on 
the Vaishnava Samhitas, each contain notable contributions 
to leligious and litci.uy histoiy Finally, ttanslalioiis hom 
vaiious Iik1i,.'ui longue.s hum in lecenl ycais biouglil many of 
1hc iiioic mtcH'sting texts within icach of the student of 
leltgions. 

Anotlu'i consideiation which helped me to get over the 
feeling tha( it was e.vticinely laslvlo undeitake such a book was 
the fact that f ]i<ive h:ul ptasonal icligious intercom sc with 
yioiulifis o! most of the' modern sects which come undci 
irview, aiul that, ni tin- oidin:u> couise of mj' work, T am 
#ablc to moot fiulian srhol.us and m coiiveisation to icceive 
itom ihi'tn detaih'd iiifoimalion not othei wise oblaiiuble. 

• Caudill students aio well awaic that, i( the leligious histoiy 
(d India is to he iiiulerstood, each of the leading sects of the 
thi(.<' iclig'ioiis must Ik <Usciihod by itself. Vet, if each is 
ckalt with in isolalffm, whoie will the gciiciai movtincut make 
itself foil, and how shall wc pciceive the lise oi changes 
(oniinon to all tlie sects? Cleaily the unity of the histoiy 
m all its length and hrcadlh must lx regaidcd as broken 
and diveisifiei,!, on the one hand, by numeious leligioiis com- 
munities wjiidi, so to speak, he paiallcl to each othei, and, on 
the other, by successive waves of change each of which lias 
^wc[)t ovci all the comiminilics in existence at the time of its 
appeaiamo, and has modified each in some dcgxcc How, 
ws'i'o these two foi ms of vaihilion to be exhibited in a eon- 
tmuouH naiiativc? 1 liave attempted to divide the milleninms 
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coveied by the giowth of the JiteiaUue into pot iods cot ies[)Oiid- 
mg cib neatly as possible to the gio.il waves of change in bi In f 
and practice, and within each jiciiod ti> giou|) the bt'oks, as l.u 
as possible, according to the icligion, the sect, and llu sublet t 
to which they severally belong. K 

The result of this method of piocedurc is to throw the 
bioad changes maiked by the periods into bold relief and 
to indicate cleaily which sects were active v^itliin each penod, 
but it has this disadvantage that, in the case of cveiy sect 
which has been prominent through seveial peiiocls, the Iiistoiy 
IS cut up into as many pieces. But this disadvantage is inoic 
apparent than real , foi the .student who wishes to deal with 
a single community ivill piobably find it a lewarchng piece 
of work to study fust the whole histoiy thioughoul a numbci 
of periods, and then to ic-rcad consecutively the poitions whu h 
deal with the paiticulai community. 

The leason why the investigation cuds with the oighiconth 
ceiituiy IS this, that fiora that point Wc.stcin iniluenct' began 
to act on the Indian mind, aiicl the new fences thcieb)' lele.ised 
aic still only in process of being icvcalcd , so that it is not ycl 
possible to wiitc an account of them in an^' way toinparablc*' 
with the othei chaptcis of the book In my Modorti l\<'li^uni'> 
Movenwits in India an attempt has been made to sketch the'" 
religious organmations which have made then appearance sinci 
the dawn of the new day 

In pieparing the book I have tried to>naKc the mmativi 
loadable, if possible, despite the great compicssion whish i. 
necessary, if the subject is to be set foith within the compass 
of a single lolume. I have, iheiefore, mentioned in the les:f 
only volumes of outstanding inipoitancc, and Jiavc tclogated 
all the lest of the detail involved to the Bibliogiaphy. I'hus 
the advanced student had better use the two parts of the 
book together The nairative is meant to give an ouUiiid’ 
of the histoiy and to exhibit the po.sition and influence of tlie 
chief masses of the lilciatuie and of the leading tlunkcis and 
wiiteis, while the Bibliography is meant to supply lists of all 
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tlic more imporl'itit religious works, of the best critical books 
ind a> tides wiitteii on lliese m moclcru times and of all 
available tianslations. For two leasons T decided not to eive 
paiticukus about editions in the ouginal tongues these aie 
so ii^imci'bus that it would take much space to catalogue them, 
and it is clear that, fiom the point of view of the aveiage 
student of religions, books in the oilginal languages aie 
almost useless 

0 

The text of each chapter is divided up by means of 
headings, so as to exhibit the sectarian relationships, and 
is then fuithci subdivided into shoit sections, consecutively 
numbcicd, to facilitate reference In the main pait of the 
Fibliogiaphy the books of each sect os school aie ananged as 
fai as [lossible m hisloiical ordci, and consecutively numbeicd, 
llu dates and the numbcis Ijcing print ccl in emphasized type, 
so that the chronology m.iy stand out clear and the numbcis 
may ie.uhly catch the eye. 

ft may lie well also to point out the imavoidable limitations 
(3^ the woik h'ii.sl of all, the whole of the scculai litoratuic 
1-, dioiipi'd out ol siglif Secondly, since our aim is the study 

the religions, the emphasis falls throughout on the religious 
lathei than on the literary aspects of the hooks Thirdly, oui 
*!ittention is lesliicted to the hteiatuic as the chief source of 
kiiorvlcdge of the leligions, and no attempt is made to deal, 
c \ccpl in the nio-,t incidental w'ay,with othei sources, epigiaphy, 
aichaeoUigy, art, arSl what not. Again, while the natuic of 
lhe task makes it neccssaiy to say a gicat deal about the 
uligioiis, the woik is not a histoiy of the religions but a 
skeleh of the icligiou-s hteiature. It may also be well to 
wain icadcas that large elements of Indian religion scaicely 
appear in om piigcs at all. Those cults which have pioduced 
no liteiatun aic neccssanly outside our suivey. 

® I owe a gicat deal of the mo.st reliable information m the 
book to the a.ssictance of fi tends. The subject is so vast and 
involves so much accurate knowledge that it was clcai from the 
outset that I should have fo icly laigcly on the help of othcis 
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I owe the greatest debt of aJI to a number of Indian scholar, s 
who have most generously given me of theii very best, I sub- 
join a list of my chief helpers with the subjects on which they 
have given me information 

Maharaahopadhyaya Vmdhyesvaii Prasad of the Siindtrit 
Library, Benares The Vedanta and the Smailas. 

Du Ganga Natha Jha, Allahabad : The Karma Mimamsa. 


Dr. Laddu, the Sanskiil College, Benare^: The Bhagavatas 
and early Maiathi h'teratiiie. 

The Rev. Francis Kingsbury, United Theological College 
Bangalore- Tamil literature and the history of the 'lamil 
Saivas 

A. Govindacharya Svamin, Mysoi e City the bi i- Vaishnavas 

Rao Sahib P. G. Halkatti, Bijapur, and anothev dis- 
tinguished Vila Saiva: the Viia Saivas. 

Pandita Af L.Sasti'gBroach and Poona the Vallabhrichiuyas, 

Prof. Bhagavata Kumaia Gosvaml^ SSstiT, M.A,, ynogly. 
the Chaitanya sect. 

Pandita Radha Charana GosvamU Vidyavagisa, llonoi.tiy 
Magistrate, Brindaban the NimbSrkas. 


Di. V. V. Rama^ia Sastil, fanjore , the later Saiva htcratuie!’ 
Dr. M. Knshnamacharya, Tanuku, Kistna dist. chioiuv 
logical questions. « 

Mr. Justice/ L )aini,Indoie. the Digambaia Jain Sccoaclari' 
Canon, ^ 

Mr. P. P Subramariya Sastri/ BallnS College, Oxfoid. 
Appaya Dikshita, and .Sakta woishjp among Smarlas, 

So many Missionaiies have been of service to me that J must 
not attempt to mention them all 

The late Dr K S. Macdonald of the Umted Ficc Cluiich ■ 
Mission, Calcutta, set about gathering matenal on the Hindu 
Tantras a few years befoie his death, and peisuadcd a immbci 
0 his friends to analyse or tianslate one oi more Tuntias eacl* 

c45n;r ore of Ike compainoiis of 
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in Older to help him m the study. The MS. material which 
he left, most obligingly pLiccd at my service by Mrs Macdonald, 
has helped me considcuibly with the later liistoiy of the Sfikta 
sect in J^cng.il. These MSS. may be found on p. 389 
of Itlie i 3 ibltogiaphy, each described as belonging to the 
Macdonald MSS. 

I owe a special debt to my friend the late Rev. J J Johnson 
of the Church Mis^onary Society, Benares, who passed suddenly 
away shortly after my visit to him in December, 1917 It will be 
something of a consolation for my heavy loss if I bcai testimony 
hei e to his worth. He was thoroughly well known all over India 
among Hindu scholars and ascetics for his beautiful Sanskut 
speech and his interest in Hindu philosophy Everyone called 
him Pandit Johnson IIow oficn did the Unco of us meet — 
Ml Johnson, his loved and tiuslcd fiicnd, lVIahdmahopa,dhya.ya 
Vindliyesvaii Piasdd, a .scholai of laic judgement who has been 
aheady mcnlioncd, and myself. We met so because of my 
inabili^r to e\-pre.ss myself in the cl.issic tongue of India, aivl 
yiii iiroecdutc was always the same I asked my (jucstions 
in Jsnglisli, and Mr. Johnson cvpK'.ssccI them in Sanskiit 
•J was then usu.dly able to follow the bastii’s Sansknt lephcs, 
but if I iailed to catch a point Mu Johnson again inteipreted 
•Now that ho IS gone Benaics can nevei again be the same to me 

To the Kcv. Dr. James Shcphcid, of Udaipui — chaiming 
host and beloved missioiiaiy — I owe the .settlement of the 
date <ind liisloiy Mila B.li, the Kajput piincess whose 
lyiics of pas-iionatc devotion loi Krishna have won hci cndui- 
ing fame 

A pan of Poona fiicnds, the Rev. Dr N Macnicol and the 
Rev- A Robertson, have given me most gcncious help towaid 
the interpretation of the leligion and the poetry of the Maiatha 
saints and the elucidation of Manbhau problems 
• To all olhcis, whcthei Indians or Missionaiies, who have 
answered my questions, orally or by letter, oi who have led 
me* to flesh souiccs of information, I wish to express my 
unfeigned gratitude and thanks 
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My teacher Piof. A. A. Macdonell of Oxford, icad the fast 
and second chapters of the book in manusciipt, and made many 
valuable suggestions. Foi the assistance rif las lipc Vcdic 
scholarship I am deeply giateful. Piof A. Rcnicdalc Keith 
of Edinburgh lead the whole manuscript, and sent me a ^irge 
number of ciitical notes which have saved me from blundciKS, 
from dangerous statements, and fiom reliance on weak evidence, 
and have suggested numerous fresh points <if view For such 
help no thanks can make an adequate return. 

But while I owe much piecious infoimation and help to 
these scholars, Indian and European, they must not be held 
responsible for any statement in the text, foi I liavc not 
accepted all theii conclusions The linal histoiical judgcmmit 
in every case is my own. It is theiefoie quite possfbk tliat 
my suggestions as to what the history behind the cvideiiu' 
is in any particulai case may seem to them quite imiustitiahlc. 
This is above all likely to happen in the case of tlt^c seels 
Dr. Beniedale Keith is certainly of 0})inion that J (lavc 
been a good deal too optimistic in attempting to assign in*’ 
dividual Puranas, Tantias, and Upanishads to the chionologirnl 
periods adopted in the book I have, howevci, in each lase 
indicated that the ascription is tentative and at host only 
probable; and it has seemed wise even to uin Die li.sk o| 
being discovered in eiroi, m the hope that the tentative 
history may stimulate furthei investigation 

Letters indicating ciiois oi omissions oi fresh points of 
view will be very warmly welcomed. 

Monson, Librarian of the Indian InstiUhe, 
Oxfoid. who has faithfully earned out the long toiLsonm task 
of revising the pi oofs. I wish to offei my smccic gratitude. 

II Irexchay Road, Oxford 
December, 1919 
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TIIK KA-RT.Y VI':DIC RELIGION .r to jv. 

^ i The invcstii^ation^ of tbc past ccntuiy have shown 
clcaily that the [jcoi^le who comiucicd India and ciealed the 
llmdu ic'liQion and ctvdiiiation hclon|fcd to that ancient lace, 
now usually called IiKlo-l'auopcan, horn which sptang the 
'J"eulonie, ( title, islavoaie, Italic, Ili'llcnic, Ainicnian, Persian, 
and otluM peoples- 'rids ki'ii.slup is visdilc in the S])ccch of 
the invadus,’ in niinuious details ol thou eultuic/ and also 
in Ihur )i liyuni.'’ I‘'rinn a rumpauson of the bcliefb and 
piadic^s oi th<".e many naitons it is possible to foim some 
idea ob the rt bpton ol t!u paunit liido- luuopean uicc. The 
basis ol the lehi’.lon uses /in •iniinislic lx lief ui .1 voiy lain^c 
immbn ot petty i;ikIs, « a* h of whuh hail a special fuiiclion , 
iiut liu people li.ui ahc.idy advaiieed to the conception of 

hw p.loriiMis heavt nly pods (banskiii r/e t’(r, X/dUn def/s, &c.), 
each a icpiesenlative of out* ut tlu pniatcv aspects ol nature 
Sky, lliiiniiei, sun, moon, fue, wind, and watei were the chief 
of this new pioup ot <p<at pods They were w<'iMhi[)pcd with 
saeufue, amoinpaukd v'ltU poh ul fovmuhw and piaycpthc 
odeimps beiujp eillu i l.ud cmi on pias.s foi lIk gods to cat or 
W/dted lo llu in on the ine ,md suiokc ol the altai. Anceslois 
\V(.re also woi shipped as povveifiil beings who fiom the other 
Hoild w itcln d over then deseetidanls 'f'hcrc was tluis 
.ihe<idy some smt of Ixllef in mmioiLility. Magic was highly 
i^egaided <uid nnn-h usiak I he family was patiiarchai in 

‘ M(i Mult'i, //v/vos ,w /A’ N </(,'/( e /y Aez/jy/et,'/'. 

Mulk'i, I talkie, c/ irdn/t 

■' Si hr .11 1 ‘Aiyan Ketk;«iiik /'AV-'. ; ttiHebrandt, NL. l-ro, 
lllodsiilii 111, A'f tji) t^jo 
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character, marriage was universal, and sons wcic aidcntly 

j j 


desired. 

^ We cannot tell where the home of this ancionl race was, 

f ^ 


vvc IwCtlllJU-L LCii WllClCLUC IIULUC U1 auUKJilL ErlLiO 

f ^ 

noi at what times and places the great histoncal peojilcs hivr d 
off from it, but we can trace with certainty the invadcir', of 
India, in that stage of their life vrhich immediately pi cceded 
the invasion ^ A people, partly nomadic, pai'tly agiicultinal, 
lived for a consideiable time somewhere ^in Centi<il Asia 
perhaps just to the north of the Hindu Kush. Finally they 
separated into two groups, perhaps by a process of migration 
so slow as to leave them unconscious that they had fallen 
apart, the one moving through Afghanistan into India, tlx 
other spreading over the wide territoiy which bears then 
racial name, Iran. This woid is simply a vanant foim o[ 
Aryan, the name used by then brothers, the invaders oi fnili i 
We may therefore speak of the period before the scpaiation .is 
the time of Indo-Iranian unity. 

There is sufficient evidence available to cn.vble ns Co foiui 
a dealer picture of this period than of the fai cailun Indo- 
European period. Most of oui knowledge arises fiom a com- 
parison of the Veda, the earliest Indian liteiature, with llu 
earliest liteiature of the Iranian peoples, viz the ^Ivn/a, llio 
sacred book of the Zoioastrians of ancient Persia A caicfui' 
comparative study of the two reveals the fact that the Inrlo- 
Iraman people had advanced beyond the eaiiy Indo-Etuopcan 
Saith. The lehgion centres in the heavenly gods and the 
animistic divinities are far less prominent. There can be lillh 
doubt that among the gods reveienccd wcie Vaiuna, MiLia 
boma, Aiyaman India, the Alvins (i e. the Dioskomoi), a„<l' 
two semi-divme figures, Vivasvant and Yama. All occur m 
both literatures except Vamna, Indra, and the Asvins i'hcsc 
are not definitely vouched for by the Jvesia,^ but tlicv' aic 
named m an inscription found by Winckler at Boghaz Kcm in 
^ Keith on TA, Early Huiory of the Indo-I,anuu,s, BhandnL. 


mythology of the ^ Aivins) occur as demons in Uio 
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Asia Minor anti believed to date from 1400 ]s.c. and theie 
aic so many points of lesemblance between Ahura Mazdah, 
the Gotl of Zoioastci , and the Vamna of the Rigveda that one is 
almost driven to believe the two to be identical in 01 igin.^ There 
wcrd’thicc foims of sacnficc in use among the caily people, 
the shedding of oblations of grain and milk on the sacred fire, 
the setting forth of basins of an intoxicating beverage (Sansk. 
wina, Avestaii, hmina) for the gods to drink, and the sacrifice 
of animals Soma had already been deified, and the priests 
had begun to sing hymns as an accompaniment to the ritual 
with which it was offered. The picscnce in the Avesta of 
a considerable immbci of ritual terms and designations of 
pucsls, which arc exact equivalents of tcclimcal woids and 
phiascs found m the Vedas,' pioves that the basis of the 
htuigy and the ritual of the Vcdicand the Zoioastrian icligions 
liad already taken shape. One niosl icmarkablc conception, 
the idea of law physical and moial as a fixed divine oider, was 
toinicd^h a vciy eariy date. It is aUcady found in Persian 
propel name.s at a veiy early dale, pos,sibIy 1600 ii.c., in the 
foini iVta, and it appears in the Klgveda as rita, and in the 
. \vt's(n in the foim aAia. 

The time when the people fell into two paits is unknown. 
Some scholars would give it an extremely early date, while 
otUcis a.ssign it to the middle of the second millcnium jj.c. 

§ 3. Hindus wioto no foira.d history at any period ; for the 
cariy centuries thcie aic no archaeological icmains that throw 
any light on the coiusc of events , noi is any definite infoinia- 
tion piovidcd by nations outside India ; so th.at the religious 
and epic litciaUuc forms the only soiuces of information 
available Yet, though it is impossible to write the histoiy, it 
is possible to learn much about the leligioti of that early time 
horn these ancient books 

1 tt nwjiilio-ns Mitia, V.m-ma, India, Nasatya (i.e the ASvins) as gods 
Ihii^ the high anuqinty of Vaiujia is assuied- 

“ Moulton, KZ. fii , Rloomhcld, RV, 

Iliilcbuindl, RR ll , Ilaug, I. 61 
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In this chapter we deal with the development of the iclicnot 
fiom the moment when the tiibes entcicd India down tr 
the time when the doctrine of tiansnngi^tion and kainia 
aiose, and we di\ide the whole period into thicc sceijons 
in Older to exhibit more clearly the giowth of ideas and f:isti- 
tntions. 


I. Rtk, I-IX. 

f 

§4. The Rigvcda, the earliest liteiatuie of India, is a laigc, 
collection of hymns connected in various ways with the sacii- 
fices, the domestic ceremonies, and the ichgious speculation 
of the time. These hymns weic composed by the invatling 
Aiyan tubes, at last severed fiom then brothers who wcu 
destined to pioducc Zoioastci and make Teisia famous 
When the eailiest hymns weie composed, they wcic settled in 
the territories forming the basin of the upper Indus and its 
tnbutaiics, but theicaftci they gradually spread faithci east 
But the invading Aiyans, tall in statine and ol fa^i com- 
plexion, did not fotm the mam population Scutlcicd aboii,< 
among them and around them and over the plains ol Noith 
India weie innumerable tribes of short, dark people with wliom 
they weie fieqiiently at wai, and whom they called D.isyiH 
and Dasas. The hymns of the Rigveda give no indication 
that the Aryan tiibes thought of themselves as being sLi.imp 1 s 
m India oi as being in any way related with aiiotho peopk 
away to the west They seem to legaid themselves as bdom; 
mg to the soil on which they live On the other baud, tiuy 
are certainly very conscious of the diffeieiices between Ukhu 
selves and the Disas, and they regaid theii hostility towauL 
them as not only natural but inevitable. These two lacts 
represent the chief elements in the ethnology 0! India to this 
day, and from them and the mutual influence they have 
exercised on each other have come, in the main, the civili/X- 
tion and tile religion ot India In the study of the evolution 
of the lehgion of India we shall constantly be tempted to cive 
our undivided attention to the Aryan lace and community 
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but to neglect the Lirgc pait played ihioughout the histoiyby 
the aborlysucs ks to fad to grasp facts of gicat significance. 

l-lic lolh^wing sentences we combine the few fragments 
of yiformalion given in the hymns about the daik tubes 
Th<?)^ are said to have a black skin, and the difference in 
colovii [vai nn) between them and the fair Aryans is fiequcntly 
rcfctied to They are called ana<;, which probably means 
‘noseless’, i,c, sjjub-nosed. They weic ananged in clans, 
they had considerable wealth ; and they built forts for them- 
selves, fiequcntly on hills; but theic is no reason to think 
that in civiluation they wcie at all compatablc with the 
Aiyans The diffcicnccs between tliem and the Aryans on 
which the hymns lay most stress aic icHgious. The following 
epithets aic applied to them ‘not aaciificmg', ‘devoid of 
ntes ‘additlul to stiangc vows', ‘god-hating’, ‘without 
divolion’; and the3'' aie probably the people lofcitcd to <is 
‘those whose god is a phallus’. j\s many ol 
these ifeopk' weu' oaptuu'd by tlic Aiyaiis in wai and icduccd 
4o slavc-iy, the \vo\d (f(na came to huu the meaning of ‘ slave ’ 

C; 6 The jiictuie which the hymns enable us to foun of the 
Aiviins shows us an eatly but not a piimitivc people ; for they 
Itad made cotvsidoiable piogicss m iiiateiial civilization. Yet 
lluy weie still a .simple lace, for they had ncilhci coinage 
noi wiiting, and had little idea of niunbci or measme 
11)011 tiadc existed only as baitci, the cow being the unit 
o£ o,\fh.u)ge. Tlicy livtd in wooden houses and built small 
huts on hills, to which they lelircd when haul picsscd 
in wai 

I'hcie was no caste ainoiig the Aiyan liibcs at this tune. 
We cotainly find a liiplc division of the people — wariiois, 
puests, and coniioons , but theic was no hard-and-fast law 
piohibilmg inteimaiuage and commanding each son to follow 
fiis father’s occupation Yet the austocratic warriors and 
piic.sts stood out vciy distinctly from the common people, and 
It fs only of the ai islociacy that we have anything like adequate 
infoi malion Though in race, religion, and language the Aryan 
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tribes were one, they had not reached the idea of Ioinun|. 
themselves into a nation , noi had they a sovei'ciga or a wai- 
leader. Each tube was independent and had its chief, \ih( 
presidea over his people in peace and led them in vvai )'V.u 
led occasionally to a coalition of tribes. 

Their literatuie shows that this people had a slukiii" ijcnins 
foi language. Alone among all the languages of Indo-Kui opcan 
speech theii tongue, with the cultured litciavy language known 
as Sanshit which grew out of it,ietains each element in easily 
recognizable form. It has thus proved of veiy signal service 
to the science of philology 

§7. 'lh.& Rtgveda, which is not only the fust monument ui 
the Indian genius but the eailiest liteiature pioduccd within 
the Indo-European family of peoples, u, a collection cT 1,017 
hymns (with eleven e.'ciia uncanonical pieces) distiibutctl m 
ten books. Perhaps we shall find oui way into the signifi- 
cance of the collection most readily if we attempt to sketch 
the way in which it seems to have come into c.vistcnce ^ 

We have seen above that, already in the Indo-Iraniai? 
period, the exhilarating dunk made fiom the .simia-plint 
had been deified, that a special ritual in which this divim, 
drink was offered to the gods was in use, and tliat tlic .singing 
of a hymn was an integral pait of the ritual. 'Plus is tin 
historical tap-root of the Rigveda. The invadci.s of India 
carried these customs with them, and conliuucd the com- 
position of hymns foi the Soma-iitual in their new count! y. 
Since the hymn was sung, the priest who sang tlie hymn was 
called the Singer, Udgain. But^poetiy and the hymn would 
not be lestricted to a single use. Hence a custom aiosc, 
probably after the Aryans had entered India, that the leading 
pi lest, the Saci (fleer, who was responsible foi offering, 
made in the fire and foi animal-sacrifice, should lecilc, in 
honom of the god he was woishipping, a poem or hymn o'f 
praise, Rich. Then, as the iitual increased in detail, an 
assistant was appointed to undertake the manual aclL’ of 
sacrificing (ad/ivam) He was theiefoie called Adkvaryu, 
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aiul the icctlation of piai-^es became the Hotri’s chief dutyE 
Allhoiigli Liu; nUial was now divided into thiec strands, thcic 
wcie no distinct, oidcis of piicsts coricsponding to these 
divisions h'acli officiant was meieiy called Hoiri, Udgdin, 
oi AdhvaryUi for the lime being, according to the duty he 
undeitook at the saciificc." 

^ H Men believed that the saciificcs weic mighty to influence 
the gods and biing down gifts fiom them Theiefoie every 
chieftain and noble among the Aryans was eager to secure 
the help of a skilled priest, and wa^ glad to pay him hand- 
somely for SOI vices which biought victoiy and wealth from 
the gods. Ileucc v\c find evisting among the people a 
nuinboi of priestly frunihes of high standing and influence. 
The piicst taught his sons the precious scCict line which 
enabled him by eonductmg .sacrifices in the light way to win 
the favoiirof the gods foi his pations It was in these priestly 
lainilios that the composition of liyinns to the gods was 
piaili‘i|d, hach piiest did his utmost to produce as beautiful 
A liymn as pinsiblc, in oitlcr to please and move the divinity 
lot whom lilt; sacrilic e was held Then the priest taught his 
sons the best hymns Im had composed ; so that in each 
family theic aiosc a body uf hymns which were gieatly 
ticasuied, and woie orally transmitted from fathci to son, 
along with the ducctums lor the woik of the altar. 

Natuially, the pucstly families competed for the pationagc 
of the giealcsL clueftains and the wealthiest iioblces, and in the 
sluigglc found the ciualiLy of their hymns a mattei of vital 
mipoitance. We must thcrefoie pictuie to ourselves a time 
of eager poetic emulation, dining which mcLics, stanzas, and 
icfrai'ns were giadnally peifected and polished A veiy 
dignified and expressive literaiy dialect was thus giadually 
evolved. I'lns dialect is closely related, it is tiue, to the 
common vernacular, yet it employs stately woids and phiases 


H.iuff, X/A. I 
^ Muu, (A/, y 
luaudt, A7.. J i 
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th a rvfcicnce to a passage in Yaska ; HiUe- 
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%\hich would rise to the lips only in rtioments of oxaltutioi 
and heie and there uses well-known and ufTectivc .ucbaisuv 
Thus there arose the fiist llteiary dialect of India, As turn 
went on, the influence of the priests tended to lucieasc /Mu 
ntnal became steadily niQie complex, and the need o( sfellcc 
saceidotai help moie pressing Natinafly, hymns wci< 
wiitten for the various festivals, anntveisaiies, and sacri flees 
The literature thus tended to become more aitificial I he 
hymn prepaied for a special sacrifice, and written so as to 
fit into Its chief incidents or features, won id be more appio- 
piiate, but piobably less in^pued than a hymn arising bom 
a spontaneous outbuist of lebgious feeling. 

How the father taught his -sons llie family hetilago o( 
technical lore and hymns wc do not know. Each expcticmicd 
priest piobably conducted a soit of ludimcntaiy .school fm 
the benefit of his sons and ncphew.s, in winch he taught tlu m 
daily all the hymns and pncslly lore tiaditionai in tlu 
famiiy.i 

§9. The ''' pieseivcs seven gioups of hymns whuh 

belonged to as many families Each of these bcais the n.mu, 
of a patriaich,’ and to him in each case most of the lumtiis m 
the family collection aie asciibcd. As authois ol hyiim.s tlu so 
patriarchs are called Rishis, seers The names of the eponym 
Rishis of the seven families ate. Gritsamada, Visvamilm, 
Vamadeva, Atri, Bharadvaja, Vasishriia, Kanva ’I'hoie wtu 
other families which possessed hymns, but, cJoaily, lhes< 
seven were the most famous of all. It seems certain that 
these family collections grew up gradually and that man)' 
singers contributed to each collection ; foi each family was 
as it weie a distinct school of poetiy. 

But a moment came when, by some means 01 othei, llic 
hymn-collections belonging to the six families named fust 


^ See^'y. Vn 103 * 

I f growth of the Rik see Macdonell, 40 ff 
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above wctc all trUifrlit togethci ni a single school Each 
collccU'on was still kept distinct, but the collections wctc 
taught in oiflcr, the one after the othci, to the same pupils, 
instead of bi'ing esnh u't, lined and lunded down m a single 
f iniiljt. 'J’hcjc was thus formed the bod> of poctiy now con- 
tained in Rooks II VII ol iho Risivfda llow this unification, 
was effected we do not know The emergence of a very 
powciful chieftain, ^etei mined at all costs to have the whole 
of the best poctiy at the command of his own chief priest, 
would account foi it , .ind as the Brahmanic cultuie hist took 
dchnite shape in tlie lioly land of Kmukshctia, the land of 
the Kuius, th(' modem Sirhind, one is tempted to think that 
it was some vigomus Kuui punce wjio commanded that the 
hymns of Iho si\ familu's should all be tauglit together, but 
thcic IS no distinct cvidonn . 

Wlicn Inought togither in the school, the six collections 
SCI in to have bia n taiioju in asumding oulei, each succeeding 
collet Lioi| tontamm;'. inoie hymns than its predecessor but 
lafi'i mil ! pulaiiniis, by muc.ising the miinbci of the lymns 
iiiegulaily, bav'* sonuovhat distuilKd the airang,cment. The 
hymns in i-ath oi‘ tlie mx coUei lions am m the main aiiangod 
accoxhiit', to a eoimnou method. Thiy aic disttibulcd in 
tpoups aeooi'dmg to the gosls they arc addiessed to, and 
within each of these groups they are au'aiigcd lu dc'seending 
Older acuadmg to tin' number t>( stanzas cacli contains 

^10 Lain, a luge mnnbor of hymns disposed in nine 
gioups was mlrodnoed Into the school Jsach group was 
beht\cd to be tiu woikofotn poet ‘ oi family, all the nine 
htmg quite di-stmct lioin the six already mentioned. Thc.se 
hymns weic given the &st place m the whole body of 
literaluie bdtmging to the school, being taught before the 
six oiigmal coileclion.s. They now form the lattei half of 
Botik I of the Kif^vuhr, beginning with the fifty-finst hymn. 
Ihe whole colicetion now amounted to lb + TI-VII. 

^ dTu‘ n nut's .1 Sat yii, Notlluts, jSir+isat.i, (Tfititiiia, Icutsa, Kalshivan, 
1 mi( ht'ldit'pa, ! ijigli'iliuu is, Afjastya, 
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Still later two fuither additions were made to tlic hytnii 
material of the school, As these two collcctioufe each coulain 
a large number of hymns from the last of tiic seven famou'' 
families mentioned above, ^ the family of Kanva, and h.uc 
also a number of common features, it is likely that tli«y had 
a common origin, and were introduced to the great sehoul at 
the same time. One group was prefixed to the old inaton il, 
the other affixed. So that the body of sacicd poetry now 
stood thus fa + Ib + U-^VII + VIII. 

Then the ninth book came into existence. It con.sists 
exclusively of Soma hymns dedicated to Soma Ikivamana, 

‘ clearly-flowing Soma^ Hymns which belonged to each iT 
the seven great families lepiesentcd in Books 1 1 VlH me 
gathered together here This collect urn is thus a suit ol 
preliminary Sdntaveda Though collected latci tlian tin 
hymns of Books I-VIII, the hymns of Book IX me pcih.ips 
as eaiJy as any in the whole collection 

It IS probable that by this tune the whole body ^if hymns 
of praise {nchas), regarded by the priests as precious kno,w- 
ledge [veda), was called Rzgveda. 

We now attempt to undeistand in outline the idigion 
reflected m Books I-IX of the Rik 

§ II. The following are the names of most of the noticeable 
gods of the Aryans, disposed as the people were accustomed 
to ariangethem, in three categories, accoi ding as their funcliou 
was exercised upon eaith, in the region of the ait, oi in Bu 
heaven of light , 

Lower godi- Agni, Soma. 

Mtddlegods India, Maruts, Rudta, Parjanya, Vkvu llu' 
Ribhus, 


gods-. Vishnu, Surya, Savitri, Puslian, the Asvii^ 
Aditi and her three sons, Varuria, Mitra, Aryam.m 
ut these three lists are not exhaustive. Several othei divmifie 
are named , waters, livers, and mountains aie recognised ai 
ivme, and tools and implements, especially the sacilfici.i 


*§9 
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implements, lereivo aclomtinn and arc expected to hear and 
answer prayer. 

India IS the most inommenl aod in the Rt^veda^ for moic 
than one fomlh of the hymns aic dedicated to him. Ide is 
pnmailly liie icj'ent of the sky. Young and stiong, bidliarjt 
as the sun, luddy and golden, he comes lidmg in his fai- 
sluningcai to the saciiflcc, cats the flesh of bulls and buffaloes, 
drinks vast (luantilics of soma, and listens to the hymns 
recited and chanted m his honour. These stimulate his vital 
energies and nni.se him to his utmost com.igc lie then assails 
with Lhnndcibolt and hyhlning-flash the malevolent demons 
who keep the rain lot keel ui> and swiftly delcats them The 
edimd castles ,ue sfoniusl, and tin: wateis, set fiee, rush down 
m fu'ui' toiicnts mi the eaitli. Natmally tins heavenly 
wanior bttame the national god of Die Atyan nwadeis. lie 
is piaised as the num.trdi of luaven and I'aiLli, the ctmtiolloi 
of the dc.stiiiics of an n, and the friend and lulpei of those 
wiio offeilhiiu .sauifu c. 

Agni .uid Smn.i, who come ae.vi after liulni in pionmiaicc 
m till' aie also tiitnu divtmUes, tlio one hhre, the 

oUu'i the mloxitating di ink made (loin the soina-plant ; but 
they both owe Ihidi gieat position to then connexion with 
the ritual. 'The twi) cliiei louns of sacnficing were the 
offciing of milk, Inittei, gmiii, and flesh in the altm-fue, and 
the setting out of guMt bowls of soma on the sacicd glass foi 
the god.s to diink Siuec through the fiie the offerings are 
piesentcd to the god.s, Agni is the gicat priest of the gods 
Soma lives iii the divine plant of that name which is the think 
of tlic epuis in heavtn, and which, tiansplantcd to oaith, 
exhilfuates man .md di'ltgiits all the gods at the sacrifices. 
Roth gods aie spoken of as doing the woik of cicatoi and 
upholder of the umvei.se. The hymns of the ninth book were 
sung at the sacrifices in honour of Soma 

Vanina is the noble-t figiuc in the Rit^veda, lie is con- 
neotcr'l with the day-sky, the niglu-sky, and the waters. But 
he has lofty cosmical functions a.s well. He upholds heaven 
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and earth, and he is the suppoter of all bein^*'';, lie ndeld 
all the poweis of iiia, i e. divine law, both physical aiu 
moral, theiefore his oidinanccs aie fixed and can ncvei b( 
shaken. AH natnial things arc .subject to them, and he 
watches to see whether men obey his lofty laws lie fcwaid' 
the righteous, punishes the ufrongdoci (ficqucatly with 
dropsy), and releases the sinnei from his sm when he comes 
with prayei and oblation. He is the wise guaidian ol 
immoi tality. 

But the most significant trait in his character is this, tiiat ho 
is always righteous. We have already seen that Vatuna is the 
Vedic counteipart of Ahiira Mazdah of the icligion of Zoro- 
aster. He must have been a god of distinctly ethical chaiaclci 
in the period before the Indo-Iranian people foil apart, and hi 
his piominence in the Rigveda and in the lofty attiibuLcs 
which he weais we must see evidence of an Indian developmcuf 
paiallel to Zoroaster’s selection of Mazdah to be tlm one god 
of his high ethical monotheism. It begins to lool^as if the 
two movements may have been loughly contcmpoiancous ,doi 
scholars are more and more inclined to assign to Zotoaslei 
a date about looo H.C. rather than the tiadition.il date of 
600 B.c’- But Varuna failed to leach suptcmacy , thewanioi 
Indra became the leading divinity of the Rigvahi , and Iiuli i 
failed to develop an ethical theism 
The religion of the Rigvcda is piobably the most mfetosi- 
ing polytheism leflected in any litciature. It oeitauti)- lus 
not the grace and charm of the pantheon of the llomcuc 
poems; but it stands nearer the origin of the gods, and 
enables us to see them at the most significant stage of thcii 
evolution. All the great, and ncaily all the mino'i gods, me 
deified natural phenomena, and the inteicstof the piescniation 
springs from the fact that they are still identified with those 
glorious things and yet are distinguished from them, Tfiey 
are still thought of as being actually dawn, sun, moon, sky, 
lain, wind, thundei, fire , men actually offer sacrifice to the 
' Moulton, TA/. 6, 13; Oldenbe.g, LU 4 
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jLcldcain^ dawn, to the Min as he mounts the heavens, and to 
the ci.ukhne, liio on tlw hcadh ; ycl each ,t;od is conceived as 
a tiloiioits hviitk who has 5 ds home m ho.avcn, and who 
comes .salUiu; in his f<u •'.shimiu’ cai to Ihe sacuficc and sits 
down »n Use s<u'ii'd i^iass to hear hh own piaiscs lecited and 
simfi and to receive Uic oCfetim^a. Inuther, each divinity is 
hcUl to have influcncv on thinits iar beyond that phase of the 
physical woild wlncji is his source, lie is believed to be able 
to give Ins woishippeis blessings of many kinds, victoiy, 
prospciity, cattle, wealth, childien. The gieatcst gods are 
conticcU'd rvith the creation and upholding of the woiId, and 
Vauina lioltls in his hands all divine law, both phy.sical and 
iiKHal. 'i hi'- ainlhjpious positHni llicn — <Moh glittering god 
still stnigghng to rcltase his goijtcons wings horn the clinging 
ihiysahs of jus n.itiual .source— gives them then pecuhai 
chum and intm'est, and -ihows us mythology in llic making, 
bill U uS'io pn vents the diwelojniieiit of distinct personality in 
the gods |nd maki's them iialma! lalhei thin inomi heings 

'J'lioug.h time is much snpeistitiou m llio A’/<' (’o/cr, and even 
the gnat g.ods, with the vs<Li'tion wl Vaituia, are 1101 beings 
ol holy character, 3'ct Uie black ait.s aio licld in dieck, and 
Iniman .sactilnos, cuiel rites, ciotitism, and otlnr horiois are 
not ica ably ah' cut. 'I he lellgiini is, <ju the whole, a hailthy, 
happy syshm. Neilhei asceticism nor aiisteiity, neither 
pessimism iu>i philosophy, dlsturb.s the sunshine oF llial early 
d ly 

^I'i. rill,' worship ic'jlecttd in the liynius tnch’s lound the 
gieal .s;u I'lfuc, s, which are to be c aicfuliy dislingiilsbed from 
the simple oblations which each householder offeicd in the 
hciuseluild flic d.iily I'lu gieat saciificc.s were not public 
acts of wm.ship atlendul S>y all the people, like the .saciifices 
of Isiael, of Gici'ce, 01 o( Home. 

A thieftain, a noble, cir any othei wealthy man simply 
employed the necessaty priests and had lti<i ntes cauled out 
fot liinisell. A .saenfue held by a duefuin would have a .soit 
of public sigmimanee, il it was intended to sccuie pio-spenty 
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for his rule or victory in wai , yet, even m that case, it w,i 
a personal act, and benefited, in the fiist instance, tite sacufiCti 
and his family alone 

The sacrifices weie held in the open air or in a shed erected 
for the puipose neai the house of the saciificci No tenipks 
or sacred places existed in those days. The woid vctft, i, e. 
altar, seems to denote in the Rigveda the area on which the 
rite was carried out. It was stiewn with sacred gra.ss, that 
the gods might come and sit down on it. Upon the vcdi, the 
oblations were laid out , and theie also ueic the sacied fires 
prepaied. The chief oblations weic milk, melted butlei, giaui, 
and cakes The Adhvaryu shed them on the fii c and mutters d 
his formulae the while. At ceitain points in the teicnionics 
the Hotri recited hymns 

In the Soma-sacufice the priests brought the twigs of tlu 
soma plant, expiessed the juice with the piess-.stones, piutficd 
It, mixed it with milk, and then pouicd it into basims and set 
it out on the altar for the gods to dunk. The soi(a-hynms 
were sung by the Udgatri while the Adhvaryu was busy with 
these ritual acts The saciificcr, being by the iites adinUtccl 
to the company of the gods, then diank of the divine bcveiagc, 
and was theieby made a new man.^ The piiest also diank of 
the soma. 

Animal sacrifice— the goat, the ox, the cow., the ram, oi the 
hoise—accompanied both the fire-oblations and the soin-vi itc.s 
The animals weie killed and cut up accoiding to rule, and 
pieces were laid out on the altai, while certain part.s wcic 
burned in the fire The horse-sacnfice had aheady a highly 
developed ritual, several hymns specially composed foi it being 

found in the Rik? The flesh was divided between the saciificm 
and the priests 

Without the help of skilled priests, these great sacnficos 
were quite impossible. Hence an advanced sacerdotal tialn- 
ing already existed, and is alluded to in the hymns, fly the 
time the nine books of the Rik w^ere gatheied, the piicsls 

' Hau^, AB. I. 60 a T 162. tA. _ TV ,.0 
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folincd a <list)iict inofcssioti, Uiouj^h they had not yet developed 
into a ea^itc 

i ] 'Flu boons whioh Jhc Woj shippers ask for arc in most 
casts niateiiil blessings, pio-sijcuty, wealth, cdtUo, rich crops, 
chaiiot'^, wives, chikUen, health, long life, protection from 
dangei, vsctoiy in wai, and rich spoil Yet not infiequently 
immortality is prayed for. There aic al.so numeious piaycrs 
foi release from siiuand its consequences. Usually sacrifice, 
a hymn, <n faitliful vor.ship, Ls made the giound forthe gift 
of pardon and Ivealth. but once oi twice something approach- 
ing real jicnitem e* appeal Yet the oveuvhelming impression 
m idc by the AVV/y/vfi? is tliat the spirit of leligion is w'orldly 
and iiHUed tends to he metteii.uy. 

if 1.^ Theie me many passages m which tin highest eo.smical 
uid divine futu tioiis ;ut' attiibuU'cl lu India, or Agiri, oi Soma, 
PI stime other god. I low was it pos.sibIe to attubutc these 
lofty poweis now (o oiu god, now to imothei ? To <lescnbc 
this post mind Mas Miillei (oined the word Ucnotlicism, 
thi ilevvitmn to supiemacy ot one^god at a time While the 
po( t invoke, s tlu god, he us to him the only possible Snpieme, 
and he does not stmt his praises by any thought of another; 
yet the folltmuig, day' he may asenbe the same lofty jiowers to 
1 second divniityu 'To this may lx; added the thought that, 
monotlKism bchn; the only tuHy lational faith, the human 
tinnd, in piopoifion to Us purity', levei'ence, and openness, is 
uneonscionsiy drawn towards it. But we must al.so rccognuc 
that i!u gods of l!u' do not .st.uKl out in clear indivi- 

diuility and distiiutiuws the one fiom the other. They aie 
peisomra .itions of natuic, lack chuiactei, and tend to melt 
into one another 

ii. /vV/', X; Sanian , harly Yajius 

"Iherc followed <c coti'iideiablc intcival of time during 
which tiu'.se time books wcn'i' used as the hymn-book of the 
tiibes. Tlu; Idc of the people was expanding, and they xvere 
cxttiuling their hold on the cuimtiy. They had now leachcd 
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the upper waters of the Jumna, and the feililc baud of 
country between the Jumna and the Gaiigc'; was bejntr 
occupied faither and farthei south Many of the bi'ttti 
aboriginal tiibes had been biought into fnencHy icl.itioiis witli 
the Aryans, and were settling down beside them to sfcive as 
labouiers or as household servants. These accepted aborigines 
were called Sudras. The position of the pnests was steadily 
becoming more prominent and assured. In consequence, 
social distinctions weie becoming deeper and more maiTcd 
The priests weie more and moie unwilling to intermairy with 
the other classes, and the Aryan community as a wiiole 
wished to avoid mixture with aboriginals, botli those .iceeptcd 
as Sudras and those excluded as Outcastes. 


The powei of the piiests over the gods wls more and mme 
recognized, their services moie highly appreciated Uence 
they were now frequently asked to assM in mmii.ige ,uul 
funei al ceiemonies, which in earlici clays wcic contluclod 


entirely by the housc-fathei himself, and to perfoifn ccitiin 
magic rites for individuals, both men and women Religion-, 
unrest was producing philosophical spcculalton mid '""aKo 
a tmdency to the piactice of austerities. NrituuUly tins 
varied and growing activity led to the composition of new 
hymns. Many of them weie meant foi the old sacrifiLi.s, 
others foi use at weddings, funei als, and the toast in com- 
memoration of the fathers, some dealt with those icligious 
and philosophical questions which wore beginning to troubh 
the advancing community , and qthcis weie composed for nso 
3.S inca^ntcitions in sorcery End 

§ Id Finally, some scholai gathered together a vmy vmied 
collection of 19 1 pieces, and it was mtioduccd into Ux 
schools and taught as the last section of the oial cuir.culum ol 

of hymns, the ten books 
oltU^zgveda As the first book also contains jgi hy^n, 
the whole became a noble senes of ten collections, the fi, t 

hlns then 

hymns Theie can be no doubt that the hymns of the tenth 
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book hc'lont.T ic> scvoi.'il diffcunt pctiocls. Some of them are 
quite olil , most are cle.'u I7 ‘subsequent to the hymns of the 
(list nine books, and a few arc very late indeed. The 
ninetieth hymn, usually caliul the Uymn of Ci cation, contain.^ 
a niiinhcr of developed philosophical concepts, lefeis to the 
C istc system, and mentions the names of at least thiee of the 
Vedas Thus we mvist rccognixc that, when the collection 
was completed, the ^djjiavt'da and the Yaptrveda weiealieady 
in existence, at least m some pthnilive foim, and that the 
Caste system was at least tal- mq shape. 

\ 'j 'I’ho intciqu rtalion of the Ri^veda is not yet setentifi- 
c ill}- cei lain in all ic.spects. No ancient commentary on the 
whole woik has come down to us, thouqh there aic manuals 
d( alinff with ccitain qr<mps of phenomena, which date from 
fjoo n ( . or cai liet 1 he eat lit st oommcnlai 3^ prcscivcd on the 
tex't as a whole was wiittcn in the foiutocnth century, by the 
qieat St holm Schema, 'riuis tlune need be no sin prise if 
thcic an|inaiiy passages m the hymns winch are still incoin- 
[uelicnsihJv, 

llie ap.e of the /\'r;,'cdtr is stdi vciy uncertain. May 
Mvdlei in his Jfuh'id /’aVemb/i r, published in 1859, 

su^f^ested i' 2 r o to (OOO U i . ,is the lowc.st limits that could be 
poslulalod foi the coinpo.silion of the Vedic hymns, and 1000 
to Hoo 11 . < . hn the foMuatuni of tlic collections. Cithers aie 
uichned to believe that lonqc'i time is rcquijcd for the develop- 
ment, while a few au' convinced that the hymns imply the 
lapse of thous tnds of years. Scholais seem to incline towards 
Mulk'd.s d.ites lalher than to these cxticmc figures ^ 

tfiH. With the mcuasing cl.iboration of the saciifices, and 
the Consequent emeigcnce of many new duties for the priests, 
division of labour became unavoidable. It piovcd more and 
move ncu'ssaiy that a man should restrict himself to the 
fuifctioiis of a Hohi, an Ud^difi, oi an AdJivaryu, instead of 

* Miillci, AS!,, 57J; ^f,lu;{mUl, u-12, Wintemiti, I 246 ff ; 
Ibib.iuL, tlniifi'Aott A’r.'vrrw, Jau, 1004; Jacubi, JRAA. 190CJ, 731, 
(Jldfotiwy, //r I S. Kjoy, loyS ; tCc'di, 7 tS. I. dwi; JIMS lyoy, Uoo. 
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attempting to become pioficient in all tliice- 1 fence the need 
for a distinct education for each type of piicst made itself felt. 
Perhaps in the formation of the mnth book of the Ri !, , which 
consists exclusively of Soma-hymns, wc may tiaec the 
beginnings of the movement. But a time came when some- 
thing more was required 

In the case of the man who sang the strophes at the Soma- 
sacrifice, the Hdgatrf, two forms of trailing were icquircd. 
He had to learn to sing, leadily and accuiatcly, all the tunes 
that were used in the many distinct Soma-saci i hces, ,uid he Jiad 
also to know which strophes were requued for each s.iciifico 
and in what order they weie sung Thetefoio, that the }’oimg 
piiest might master all the tunes thoioughly and li.ive .iny one 
at command at any moment, each was conncitcd with a .singh 


stanza of the right metie, and the tcachei made Ins pupils 
sing It over and over again, until tunc and sian/a wem fii mly 
imprinted, in indissoluble association, in the memory In the 
Kauthuraa school at least, the Udgatri student was t-itiglil fjHr, 
tunes, married to as many single verses, I’hc whole collection 
of stanzas was called the Aichikn, i. c the hook of praises 
For mnemonic reasons, the stanzas aic aiiangcd m siwei.il 
large gioups according to the deities to whom they aie 
dedicated, and the groups are subdivided into sots of ten 
Then the strophes used in the ritual of the Soma-saci ilicc wt i c 
arranged in the order in which they were sung, and wcu 
^ught to Udgatri students in this form instead of the 7 v’;awv/« 
Ihe practical value of this step will be at once apparent" The 
3-Qung priest, in committing the strophes to memory, Icaiut 
also at which sacnfices and at what point in each sac.ifice 
they were used. Theie ate 400 stiophes in the collection the 
great majority consisting of three stanzas each, the whole 

collection was called the 

in All thestanzas contained 

in the two Archikas, with the exception of seventy-five aic 

hymns, these books are of little interest in comparison with 
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Ihc fill TIk'.sc two, (lie musical collection and the .sacuficial 
liturgy, woi e taught in special schools, and, since the knowledge, 
vedtT:, which they taught was the songs or chants, samani^ 
ic(]imccl foi the sacnOcc, it was called the Samaveda^ and the 
-,choul^ wcie called .schools of the Samaveda In those eaily 
d.iys the music, as well as the stanyas, was taught 01 ally , but, 
at a consideinbly later date, when wilting began to be used 
in the schools for^ various pm poses, tune-books, called gd/ias, 
were prcpaied In these the tunes weie indicated by a system 
of musical notes, and the words of the hymns were set down 
piccisely as they were sung, with many vowels pioloiigcd, 
many syllables icpcatcd, and other extra-textual syllables 
inlci pointed at vaiious places Ihese intcipolatccl syllables, 
called x/(di/Ms, pr.iisos. c g. 7 ///;/, ///«, J/m, hiui, hoyi, huva, hut, 
&c. "UK' the exact counti'rp.ut of the jubila intcipolatccl in 
riaui-song in the nuUli and tenth centuries' Thcic wcic two 
g"nias connedod with the Arduka, one Gt-fvnai^ryagdna^ioy 
use in ^le vlllagi', the othei Arttuyayarut^ for use m the case 
of those texts which, for one icason oi another, vvcic held so 
sacK d as to he sung only in the seclusion of the foicst. 

§ (9 Id'orn the cailiesL days it had been customaiy for the 
saeitficcr, the Ilotri, to accompany each litual-act of the 
svciitice with some shod pluasc, either to indicate its signi- 
ficatioc, its pm pose, or the god foi whom it was meant, oi to 
invoice some Iilessmg with it, or to pi event the act from having 
a dangei'oii.s le.sull. llic priest uuiltcrcd thc,se phiases, taking 
caic dial he should not be oveiheaid They were of the 
n,i1uir' of incantations ,ind dedications lathcr than prayer and 
pi.iise. When the locitatioit of hymns of piai.se became the 
chief duty of the Hotn pric.st, and the working-pncst, the 
Adhvaiyu, was appointed to do the manual acts, the latter 
natuially took over also the duty of muttciing these litual 
fdimiilic the name yajus,'Q\ViXid yajitmsJn. Rathei later 
still, It became customaiy for the Adhvaryu to utter, at 
ccitain points in the litual, in addition to the old formulae, 
* [' i>x hirangw-iys, Musu of IhndusfiW, 255. 
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praises and prayeia consisting of stanzas taken fioni hymns (^t 
the Rtgveda or fiom other souiccs. 

Probably about the time when the schools ttf the .'-^dnurPid^f 
came into existence, oi rathei Jatci, the ti'aining of the Adh- 
\arjii tookahxedtiaditional form in special schonls condiulod 
for the purpose. The essential pait of the tiachlion was the 
body of ritual formulae in piose and the prayeis in voisc. 
ivhich accompanied the iitiial acts, but dertailed instruction, 
in one form oi another, must have been also given about the 
ritual acts themselves The mass of material having for its 
nucleus the foi inulae, which accompanied the litnai, 
gave the Adhvaryu the knowledge, veda, necessaiy for his 
work, and was thercfoie called Yajurveda. 

^ 20 . The formation of these special schools foi LUlgiih is and 
Adhvaryus necessarily led to the old schools of the Rigi'ida 
becoming special training-schools for the Holri priests We 
must also conclude that, from the lime of the rise of tliest 
new schools, there were three distinct oidehs of piie.4is, hut 
theie was no lule precluding a priest fiom cxcicising tlu 
functions of two, or even of all the ihiec orclci.s. piovddcd iu 
had acquired the necessaiy tiaimng 'Phe mass of men 
howevei, would be content with the curiiculum of a singk 
school. By this time the piiests had become a closed caste 
and called themselves Brahmans. Each Brahman piicst 
leceived his education in one of the thice types of sciiools 
ai d was known thereafter as a membei of the school 

§ 31. In our first survey we dealt with the first nine books 
oi the Rtk ; so that the fiesh literatuie which we now examine 
IS the tenth book of the Rik, the Sdman and the original 
Yajiirveda For piactical purposes we may take IBooks I 
XVI 11 of the White E.ryV/J' as representing, with fait accuiacy, 
the extent of the original woik. Since nearly the whole text 
of the Sdmaveda is taken unchanged from the Rik, it is not 
of so much importance as the other two sources. The most 
piuminent features of the new situation are these; the com- 
munity is now sharply divided into four groups by caste 
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distuK'lioas- liialuaaii'^, [OliaUiyas, V.u^yas, Sudras, and 
thcic lUC tinoc (udt'is of piicsu, each j^wssesbinf^ a Veda 
UiUj^ht III schools liclon5‘in<^ to the oidei. The leligion 
lelkoud in the hteiatuic 1*5 wtdci and inoic vaiied than il 
appealed in the glimpse \vc had m the Rtk, I-IX The 
piose rornuiiae mtiLlcied by the Adhvaryu m accompaniment 
to the ritual acts arc clearly a veiy old constiliicnt of the 
cuilt, older indeed, than the hymns; but the actual formulae 
contained in the Yajn) vtdd vuc. piobably of very varied age 
some may be vciy old, othcis cjuitc new ; so that wc must be 
caul ions <ibuut atti ibuting the whole to very caily times. But, 
altboiigh the individual pluascs arc of indeterminate age, the 
iandamcntal thought involved in them, es\>eciaUy the magic 
dwiiictei of the whole .system, i.s chuilyokl. With this agiecs 
the magii poW( i .Lluiliulcd to the tunes sung by the Udgalu 
piiests, and to the mettes ol the liymn.s, Ueiice llui picseitec 
in the tenth book of tlie of a considerable numbei 

of !ii( ajitalions hm use in puvate magic utes piobably docs 
not uulii file any new access of iaitli in these opciatioiis, but 
nii'U'ly .m niei eased willingness on the pail ol priests trained 
11) the schools to olliciatc in these ccionionies. The piiests 
aie more' pionnnont than ever ; foi they are now an oiganu'cd 
body, the duel id (he lout castes, and arc believed to wield 
almost hnnlU"s supuin.itural powci The pantheon has not 
diangi d mateiialiy in the inlciv.i! , but priestly authority and 
magicai eonccptioii.s seem to be giadually weakening the 
posiLion of the pods, and tUcic is evidence of the existcuce of 
eousidctablo leltppou.s unrest and scepticism and of vaiious 
effoits made to copc with it 

'I'lie gods and their attiibutes appeal in our souicc in alt 
essentials the same a,s they do in the fiist nine books of the 
A'/^wv/i? , yet certain changes aie visible. A few new gods 
niaketheii appearance, soino divinities, notably I'anma, 

and Vaijanya, leccivc lc.s.s attention than foimerly, while 
other-s havi rl.si.n to new iinmnncnce Gf thc^e the mo'-t 
noteworthy aic Vixhm and Rtuira, who have already begun 
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that mysteiious upward movement, which giadually i.viwd 
them above all then Vedic compeers, and made them the 
two supieme divinities of modern Hinduism So iai ah om 
evidence goes, it would seem as if Vishnu owed his fust 
elevation to his being identified with the saciificc by the 
Adhvaryu priests. In that sense his name occurs in hundicds 
of passages in the Yajmveda. One of the more piorament 
elements of the same work is the katarndrl^a a famous hymn 
of piaise to Rudia, which is decisive evidence of his growing 
importance. 

^ aa The existence of the three Vedas enables us to get 
a more vivid idea of the sacrifices which foimcd almost the 
whole cult of the gods. The great saciificcs were cillui 
obligatory or voluntary. Of the obligatory utes the most 
noteworthy were the New Moon and the Full Moon sacrifices 
and the sacrifice to Ancestors observed evei-y month, and 
a few similar observances which occurred less often. Of the 
voluntary ceremonies the most elaborate and expcnsiv^O weu 
the Soma-sacnfices, The A^vamedha or Hoise-saciificc was 
meant to secure all blessings for a piincc, including evui 
impeu'al s\\ ay. Another type of ceremony, which any wealthy 
man might undertake, was the Agnichayana, oi the buildiug of 
a fire altai of great elaboration of design 

§ 23. There are a number of hymns in the tenth book of the 
Rtk^ which seem to have been taught in the schools with 
a view to being used in the contests of wit which dosed the 
sacrifices. Theie aie two collections of idddlcs, and abi?ui 
a dozen dialogues; but the largest and mobt mteicstmg gioup 
aie speculative pieces springing fiom the new icSigious 
situation One is a hymn in praise of faith, one describes 
the ascetic, and another deals with tapas or self-moitification, 
while the remainder, eleven in number, form the fountain; 
head of Indian philosophy In om* fitst survey we learned 
that priests trained in the schools had begun to practise 
private magic and to use certain hymns contained in the 
Rigi^eda as spells. By the time the tenth book was compiled 
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IhiJi^s Iwcl gone faithci-, a Jaiga numbci of incantations aie 

iiidiKlcd HI il, 

Theic is no liiiit of the doctiine of tiansinigialion in oui 
sources Men live and die once They piay that they may 
hvc a hundicd autumns. When good men die, Yama guides 
them to his lieavcnly home and there they live in immoitality 
and joy. They aie then called the Fathcis. 

ill. Brdhimantis, Atharvan, Atanyakas 

^ 34. We have aheady seen that a number of spells for use 
in magic aic contained in the Rik, The character of these 
poems jM-oves that the old-woild incantations which the Aiyans, 
in common with othci Indo-Kuiojican peoples, had been accus- 
lomcd to use had, in tiic main at least, given way before 
a new tj'pe of spell, wiitten in polished language and metre, 
on tlu! model of the hymns to the gods. Doubtless, hundreds 
of tlu.se well lumg, used liy soicciers, cKoicists, and magicians, 
dihougll only a lew found their way into the hymn-book of 
tlu piii'sLs; and the jiiocess of eomiioMiion contmueil aftci 
the canon of the A‘/',>.w'^ 4 r was dosed. The mcantation- 
piiest had no lack of wealthy diait-s leady to pay well for his 
magic iuLs and poetical cImhus instinct with supcinatuial 
jiowei. Hence miTueious hymns from the Rigueda were 
tuiiu'd to these pui poses; iihilo-sojiltic jiocms were peiveited 
to moie mysteiious uses, then sounding phi a.scs and incom- 
pichensibk ronc(4)l,s rendeiing them most foimidable to the 
cai , and many new iiKantatioiis weie composed to fit into 
the dclailt <1 ntual of mag it, both black and white. The man 
ol muttered chaims was usually summoned also to do the 
pnestly duties m the domestic ccietnonios, which weie obseiwed 
at the time of liiith, maiiiagc, death, and .such like 

^ 35. Then, duitng the peiiod of the Bra/imarms, a school 
was foimed foi the tiainiug of this class of piiests, and quite 
natuially a gieat coUeclton of thc.se incantations was made 
the tevt-boolc of the school. This Ic'.s't-hook ia the Al)uirva- 
Oidti It lias come down to us in two recensions, named 
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Saimaklya and Paippalada The foinier is the text in 
ordinary use, and it alone has been edited, translated, and 
examined in detail. A single birdi-bark inamisciiiil of tin, 
Paippalada v^as found in Kashmii in ifl74, and a fac.Minik 
reproduction has been published Thcic is a good deal of 
difference between the two lecensions in the way in which 
the hymns aie ananged ; and about one-cighth or onc-ninth 
of the contents of the Paippalada MS is fi^sh mateiial, found 
neithei in the Saunaklya recension nor in any olhci Vcdic 
collection. Since so little investigation has been canied out 
on the new text, we shall confine oui attention to the Sauua- 
kiya or Vulgate. 


It IS probable that the AtJinrvavcda was built up to its 
piesent pioportions in vauous stages, but wc do not know 
the history Each of the two recensions consist.^ of twenty 
books, but the order by no means corresponds In the 
Vulgate It IS deal that Books XIX and XX aic lato additions 
Books I to XVIII fall into three divisions The Ai^l coveis 
Books I to VII, and consists in the main of shoit hymns, 
airanged in accordance with the number of .stanzas llu}' 
contain, and without leference to their subject-mattei . The 
second contains Books VIII to XII and consists o( long 
hymns on miscellaneous subjects. In the thud division, 
Books XIII to XVIII, each book consists of hymns wliidi 
aie marked by essential unity of subject. Vaiious attempts 
nave been made to decide how these three groups wcic 
brought together, but no unanimity has yet been readied. 

Scholars point out that a number of the shoiter spells of 
the Atharvaveda agree in purpose and method, and to some 
extent also in form, with charms found in the folk-bie of 
other nations of the Indo-European lacc , so that the loots 
o the practices of this Veda go very far back indeed. About 
1,300 of the 6,000 stanzas contained in the work arc takbi 
from the Rigveda But the bulk of the fresh mateiial is of 
a er origin ^ Pait of it is in piose, the rest in veise Ihy 
' So Oldenberg, RV Keith agrees. 
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comi)n«'vtion of tho eighteen hooks took place long after the 
completion of the Rf^veda, dm mg the pciiod of the 
Iliahmamis, 

(’’or a long tuiu' tltc Ath.iivan collection held a vaiy 
humble position as compaied with the three .sacuficial Vedas. 
It was not accepted as a Vciln at all. The trayividya, triple 
knowledge, was all that men lecognizcd To this day in 
certain parts of South India it is almost unknown. 

^ 0.6 Ibc piicstly schools soon became gicat and learned 
associations each with a splendid icputation The student 
had fiisi of all to loam the Veda of his school with pcifect 
.u curacy finni tho lips of his Icachoi. He had then, m the 
sramd pluc, to receive a gieat ileal of mstiuction as to his 
dutie.s .U the <iltai, and numeioiis explanations of the meaning 
of the hymns, the litual u<ts, and such like. The instiuctions 
wcie called vrd/u, tlio expkuulion.s arlhnvada. Foi .some 
time these leelures woic given by the leadict in an imfetteied 
w ly ui hjs own language, but gnulttaliy in each .school the 
mateiiid took inoic definite fonn, and finally was handed 
down in .sleuolyjvd lau_guage funn Icaclici to pupil, gcncia- 
tion aUei genenuion. N.duiaUy, it wa.s in prose. Evciy 
picee of msliui tion of this ty|ie was called a Brahmanti-, cithu 
as being the uit(‘rancc ol a liulkimn, 01 as an e.\positJO!i of 
ichgious tiiith {kt'iduiuyn). fn i oiitrast with lho.se lhahmanas, 
the hymns and prose formulae which woe ledtcd, sung, 01 
imilleicd dating the .sacrifices weie called luaydra^ The 
worii vtiynint means oiigin.dly icligious thought, piayer, 
satrod utteiance, Init fiom an cai ly date it also implied that 
the text was a weapem of ,supt,fnatiu‘al powci. 

.Since lliesc Kiahinana lectuies were expositions of the 
saeiificc, the hymns, and the praycis, the teachers of the 
Yajinvcda took the veiy natuial course of inscitiiig them at 
vanous pouit.s among the raatcilal on which they were meant 
to thiow light. In the .schools of the Rd and the Saman, 
Ikjwcvci, ilii-s course was not followed. Ihc tcachens weic 
piohably -so impicssed vv'ith tlie divine chaiactor of the hymn- 
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collections that they felt they could not distuib the hiicicd 
airangement of the text. In any case in both these schooL 
the expository lectures were gathered into a sepaialc collection, 
which was called Brahmana 

Then the teachers of the Vajasaneya school of the Yajurvt da 
were led by this example to a similai couise They separated 
out all the Brahmana sections from the saciificial foimulac and 
the verses of their Veda, and formed a Veda and a Biahmana 
out of them. In this way the schools of the Yajnrveda fell 
into two gioups, and the old mixed collection of maiitias and 
Brahmanas was called the Black while the netv unmixed 
collection of hymns with its separate Brahmana was called 
the White Yajus. As the Biahmana material in each school 
was constantly growing, the Veda as handed down in the 
various schools of the Black Yajus soon showed considerable 
diffeiences It has come down to us in four distinct forms 
called SamJntas. See table below. 

At a later date one of these schools of the Black Vajm tin 
Taittiriyas, followed the common practice thus far LhaljOatlu 
formation of a fresh body of Brahmana material, they did not 
introduce it into the already mixed Veda, but formed it into 
a separate Bt ahmana. This new book is leally a continuation 
of the Brahmana mateual within the Samhila of the school. 

The continued branching of the schools, and the constant 
addition of fresh Biahmana mateiial to the old, must havekd 
in the long luu to the existence of a veiy large numlici of 
Brahmanas, differing moic or less fiom one another In the 
chances and changes of history, much of this lueiatuu; luts 
been lost Thus, what suivives to*day is but a small pait of 
what once existed The following table shows the various 
Samhitas of the Yajnrveda which contain Brahmana material, 
and also the ancient Biahmanas. 
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SAlvnOTAS AND BRAUMANAS 


Sinn/ufiii 

.Sf^Khih Ihalunand matt'i lai , 


A Rigvcdi 

I, i'hc Ailaivyiiis 
2 1 lit; Kaublutiibins 


B. Samaveda 

I The '1 an lnib 


1 The Talavakraab 


ih-rthm xtM\ 


1. Aita}i>ya 

2. Kaushltdld or Sank- 

hayana 


I. a Pandiainmsxi 
b Skadvimsa 
c Lhh'indogya 
;2. Jiuimniya or Tala- 
valnra (including 
Vpattisliad /)’. and 
jlrsluya B.) 


( Y.ijuivtda 

1 Tile K'.iUi.dv IS 


3 The K.iplshtli.ilii- 

3 'I he Maiti.iy<iiiiy n 

4 '1 he 'I'aUtiiiya,-. 

5 I lie Vai IS iiicyjiis 


(, Kathaka 


3. Kajndiflittia- Katha 


I . KaihoKa, pi r sc i vecl in 
pari in the '! aiilmya 
^Iranyaka 


Maihayttiy 
.J. Ituttutya 


4. 'I'aitth lya 

5. Safapalkn 


^7 Oiie’i) fust I'cevchnif df a lUahijiana is an extraordinary 
(.xpeiieiK'r, It socuis as if the men who composed those 
intciminablc gossijiiiia; locturc's had left loalitics fai behind 
them, and weu' living; in a dieaiy lealni of shadowy gods and 
men and topsy-tuivy moiaiity and ichgton, 111 which nothing 
belongs to the wcnkl wo kiuiw excc'pl the .saciificial meats and 
dunks and the ices paid to the (incstly dieaniois. Yet in the 
midst of this vvaste of arid ritualism and childish speculalion 
one finds the bcgmning.s of yianimar, of astronomy, of etymo- 
logy, and of the philosophy of the Atnicnu There aie also 
legends and nanativcs whmli aie foieiunnci.s of the Epic, and 
numerous rules of conduct out of which finally arose the 
Hindu dharma. I'hc Indian mind was by no means dead, 
although saceKlotahsiu was drunk with supremacy and in its 
tolly and allowance was hastening the day of revolt, 

^ a8. In addition to the Hialnnana pcirtious of the Black 
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Yaji^rvcda, only the foUo^ving mx BfShmanas arc ritual text- 
books of importance • Aifatcya, Kauslutaki, Panchavii'nsa, 
Talavakaui, Taiitirlya, Satapatha. The Shadvimsa is an 
appendix to the Panchavuhsa, and the Ckhandogya deals only 
uith domestic rites. It is impossible to set down this mass of 
material in stuct chronological order, because each Bi-ahmana 
is a collection of pieces of different age and cigiii , yet, if we 
omit the Kapishthala-Katha Samhitd and the Kdthaka B,, 
which have survived only in fragments, the following lepre- 
sents, on, the whole, the order in which these books arose . 
I The Maiirdyani, Kdt/iaka, and Taithrlya Sariihitas, which 
cannot be safely arianged in any chronological ordci , 3. the 
Aitarcya Bydhmana\ 3. th.e. PanchatnvJa , 4. the Tenths lyci , 
5 the Jaimuuya , 6 . the Kaushltaki , 7, the Satapatha. 

§ sg. To the Brahmanas there are appended chapters, 
wiitten in the mam in Brahmana language and style, but 
differing somewhat in contents. Usually these chapteis begin 
with material scarcely distinguishable from the ^Biahmaua 
Itself, but gradually shade off through mystic allegoiy into 
philosophic speculation Usually the ritualistic and allegorical 
parts are called Af'afiy^ka, and the philosophic, UpaniAiad ^ 
but sometimes the whole leceives the title Upanishad. The 
Upanishads will be dealt with in our next chapter , for m them 
first appears the mighty doctrine of transmigration and karma , 
but we considei the Aranyakas here. Paits of these ‘ Forest- 
treatises ' (from ar-anya, fotest) describe the ritual and give 
incidental mystic explanations, and aie thus indistinguishable 
from Brahmana teaching, except that here and there we meet 
chapters which add stringent rules to the effect that the ntes 
are to be kept secret and catried out only for ceitaiii persons 
Similar secrecy is sometimes enjoined in the Upanishads 
Side by side with these are found chapters which are exclu- 
sively given up to ailegoiical expositions of the ritual, and are 
clearly meant not for ritual use but for meditation. Finally 
there are passages which teach the student to practise medita- 
tion on the allegorical meaning of certain sacrifices instead of 
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the actual perfoimance of the ritual. In none of the.se ritual- 
istic or allegoncal chapteis L the doctrine of tiansmigialion 
and karma taught 

^ 30. All scholais agiee that the Aianyakas were meant to 
be studied in the forest ^ Hut who were the men who studied 
them? During the time when the Brahmanas were coming 
into being, an older of hermits who lesided in the foicsts of 
India appeared. Th^ gave up all the business of the worid 
and devoted themselves to a religious life Their practice in 
general had thiee aspects, tapas i e. austerities, sacrifice, and 
meditation , but theie was more than one mle, so that piactice 
vaiied considerabL^. In some cases saciificc wa.s given up 
altogether, and the great and cLiboiatc saciificcs must have 
been always impossible. These facts about the ordci <uc 
taken from the Dharmasutras.® Vciy vivid pictures (>f the 
life occui in the Ratnayana^ agreeing pcifcctlj'’ with what has 
just been said When a student had completed Ids education, 
he was allrjwed either to icmam with Ins tcaclier foi life, or to 
many and settle down a.s a housoholdei, 01 to reiiic to the 
woods as a hcirait'* The cailicst name used to tlesignate 
a hciniit seems to have been Vaikhiinaia^' (fioni Vikhanas, 
the tiaditional author of the lule), but later Vilnaprasiha^ 
forest-dvimllci, came into use. It was at a much latci date 
that there came into use the ideal lulc foi the life of the twice- 
born man, that his life should bo lived in four stagc.s, airamas 
as a student, houselioldei, hcirait, and monk '' 

Now Sayana makes a icmaik which seems to mean that the 
Aianyaka was the Brahmana of the heirait,'' and ceitain 
modern scholars, especially Deussen, have accepted that view. 
The varied character of the contents of the Aianyakas — ritual, 

^ The ancient evidence is conclusive. See Ramfinuja, Snbhiishya, 
SBE. XLVIII 645, and Sayana quoted by Keith in his Aiia>‘eya Ar 15. 

® Gautama, It _i95 , V.dsishtha, \IV 45; Baudhriyana, 

XIV 259; 291; Apastamba, ]I 155 

^ See II, Ivi, III I ; V , VI ; vii ; xi ; xii * Lhliandoifya U, JI 23, j, 

" Gautama, /).?• Ill, 26. '■ Deussen, A/i'/r n, 

_Aran)in<ratm itpain hnthmemam' see Deussen, VU 211.; Keith 
AA. 15 
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secret explanation, allegory, and inteinal instead of external 
sacrifice — fits perfectly into the varying piactice of the hcimits 
of the forest ; so that one is tempted at first sight to conclude 
that these tieatises were actually prepared fot the Vana- 
prasthas. But Oldeiiberg^ and Beniedale Keith ® believe that 
the Aranyakas were held to be texts of such sacredness that 
they could with safety be repeated only in the seclusion of the 
forest. The Aranyagana of the Sdmqyeda would then be 
a parallel case. Professor Keith believes that the Aianyakas 
weie taught to priests, just as the Biahmanas were. The 
difference lay in the seciecy necessaiy for the forest tieatises. 

P'or oui puipose, however, it is unnecessary to decide the 
question We rcquiie rneiely to distinguish those chapters 
which separate themselves from the Brahmanas by their sticss 
on allegory, seciecy, and meditation, and fiom the philosophic 
Upanishads by the absence of the doctrine of transmigration, 
whatever their original puipose may have been. The chief 
texts are : , 


, ^AiiareyaAmnyaka 
■ ^ ' {Kaushitaki Ar any aka 

Black Yajus* Taittirlya Aranyaka, I-VI. 

White Yajus- Brihadaranyaka = Satapaiha B XIV, 


i-iii 


§31. The point at which we take our third survey is just 
before the appearance of the doctrine of transmigration and 
karma in the literature. The literature in existence at that 
time and surviving to our day comprises the foui Vedas, the 
SIX old Brahmanas, and the Aranyakas. Since we have 
already dealt with the Rtk, the Saman, and the early Yajics 
the literature which forms the source for this survey is 
I. The later portions of the Yajitrvcda. 
a. The Atharvaveda. 

3. The six old Biahmanas. 

4. The Aranyakas 


1 LU. i4Sff. 


“ AA. 15, 25711. 10. 
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^ time to which oiu suivey lefers the Aryans had 

ovei No jJ^ ^India at least as far as Bchar, but the 

1 tn£t befwcen^he Jumna and the Ganges tv as still the 
ce fS^of^^^^ranical cultuie. Piobably all the books of oiu 
source aiosc in that region.’ Wc cannot fix the date of oiu 
survey chionologically ; for the estimates of scholars show 
considerable variation. At the time we seek to envisage there 
were alieady many getty princedoms m North India, contain- 
ing numerous towns, and wealth and culture were growing. 
While the countiy between the Jumna and the Ganges was 
lecognir-ed as the central hearth of the icHgion and education 
of the time, theic wcic scats of civilization in the Punjab, in 
the fai North-West, and as far cast as the modern Patna. Not 
only the foui great c<LStes but many of the modem tnixid 
castes and sub-castc.s wcic already in existence. 'J’lic Ihah- 
manical schools h.id gicatly increased in nuinbci Iiiich Veda 
had its own multitude of schools, divided into suboidmati 
gioups according to the recension of tlic Veda they used, and 
fuilhei subdivided according to the Biahinana they iccogni/od 
At some quite unknown date, but ccitainiy bctoic the end of 
the period, the woik oi Uv' Vcihc school.shad become widened, 
so as not only to piovide a spcci.ili/ed training fin piicsts but 
also to give a icligious education to all boys of the ih'ahman, 
Kshatiiya, and Vaisya castes Evciy boy belonging to these 
castes went I0 school immediately aftci undergoing the 
ceiemony of initiation. Since this cctcmony thus became the 
entiancc to a spiritual training, it was called the boy’s second 
biith Hence these thioc castes came to be sjioken of as 
twice-boin, and woie the sacred tliicail. Stidras and women 
were excluded from the schools ; and only Brahmans could 
teach. 

The priest and the sacrifice weic now supreme and omni- 
pot&nt, and in consequence the religion had become pitifully 
degiaded. The .saciifico was conceived as a magic system 
iiicsistibly wielding all powers in earth and heaven, and the 
’ r-t'ff/iT /ntiex, I 165. 
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priests who held the system in their hands were legardcd as 
gods on earth Hence, though the gods nominally relai)i then- 
old place, they have become of veiy little account, stnpped of 
nearly all their real power by the piiests and the saenficc 
Like the demons, they sacrifice, when they want to obtain 
anything. Vishnu, Rudra-Siva. and Prajapati alone are 
prominent, because of their relations with the new sacer- 
dotalism Magic rs supreme eveiywhenj, in the sacrifice, in 
the Atharvan utes in the home, and in the discipline of the 
Vanaprastha m the forest, lloiahty has almost altogether 
iost its hold in the cult. The result could not but be an 
unbearable inner dissatisfaction in the best men. Hence \vc 
find some eagerly pressing forward towards new light along 
philosophic lines, following the lead given by the poets of the 
speculative hymns mentioned m om second survey Two 
concepts of gieat importance, the Bralmm and the A (man 
were separately evolved and then identified, thus forming 
together a most significant philosophic teim foi the absolute^ 
There were other conceptions also which weic undergoing 
modification ; in the Brahmanas there are a number of 
passages^ in which there is reference to the possibility of re- 
peated death m the otlier woild, and men shudder at the 
thought 

' Oldenberg, LU. 44-59 * lb. 27 if. 
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CHAPTER II 


TRANSMIGRATJON and RKLEASK; ;/ to zco I! c 

i, T.'aiisnii^^i'atioit cc/td Kcirniu. 

^ p The immense influence which tlio doctmic of tjans- 
migiation and kaima has cxcui-sul on almost cveiy dement 
ot Indian thoat;hl tcndcis hs appearance an c'vcnl of such 
evticmc dguificanci' as to make it the natni.il blartino-pomt 
of a new ])cnod. I'Jic date is not known even appioxiaiateiy, 
Indian histoiy in tlic sfuetej souse opens only with Alexandet 
the Gicat's) invasion of the [hiniab in 3^6 B c. ; so that nl! 
ptevious «vcnts possess only a relative dnonolooy. The life 
of the Buddha, now ajipioxjmatoly dated 4<S’o n r., founs 
the staititi|4~point foi the conjectural dattnpj (if earlici* ocem- 
rencos. Behuid liis activity we can ticsery tlic rise of the 
philosophy of the Upamshads, and lieliind that the 

emergence of the belief in tianstiugjation and karma* The 
whole of the lilciaunc of the chapter shaic.s this unccilainty ; 
only a iclatuc chronology is possible. 

It is a very remarkable fart tii.it the bdicf of the early 
people with rcgajd to birth, death, and llic utjui wot hi 
rmclcrwont such a complete change at this period in then 
history. Theic is no tiacc of Inmsinigration in the hymns of 
theVedis, only m the Birdimanas are there to be found a 
few tiaces of the linc.s of thought from whidi the clocLiinc 
aiosc In the Upanishads, however, and in all later Hindu 
htcratnic, the doctrine is univei sally accepted, and enters as 
an active force into almost evcjy element of Tlmdu thought 

' See Keith, _/A’,'/ s' 0J09, sy.j, AS 15; Oldeiihcr^, A£/ etJti, Pouiiiin, 
I o ff. , W.iddGll, /At iS I yi .t, 66 x tf. 
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Through the spread of Buddhism the doctnnc was accepted 
by the population of the centre, the east, and the south of 
Asia. It IS thus impossible to exagges ate the importance of 
the change with which this chapter opens. 

It has been clearly demonstrated that the immediate 
souices of both the conceptions — transmigration and kaima — 
are to be found in the BrahmanasG yet the two are found 
linked together m a doctnne of moral ;;cquital for the first 
time in the Upanishads The creation, therefoie, of this 
master-conception is unquestionably the work of the Aiyan 
mind. Yet the suggestion which many schokus have made, 
that the idea of tiaasmigration must have come fiom totem- 
istic aboiiginals who believed that after death their .souls lived 
in animal bodies, may be, aftei all, pailly tuie ; for the Aiyan 
people weie not only in daily contact with aboiigmals but 
had already suffered large infusions of aboriginal blood. 

§■33 The theory is that souls aie born and die many tunes, 
and that a man’s conduct in one life determines h;^ position 
in the next, good conduct being lewaided, and evil conduct 
punished. In the earliest passages^ In which the doctnne 
appeals, that is all that is stated , but soon it received a inoie 
definite form • 


Those whose conduct has been pleasing, will quickly attain a pleasing 
birth the both of a Brahman, or a Kshatriya, or a Vaisya, but those 
whose conduct has been abominable, will quickly attain an abominable 
Dirth, the btrth of a dog, or a hog, or an Outcaste,® 

and this form it was which became the basis of the orthodox 
Hindu belief Caste is the chief element of the requital of 
one’s action The word for action, karma, i.s used for the 
mysterious power which, according to this doctiine, causes 
all action to woik itself out in requital in another life. The 
conception was soon deepened and bioadened. It was recog- 
nized that a man’s body, mind, and character, and also all 'the 


1 OJdenberg, LU 26-35. 

^ ErvkadSranyaka, U. Ill 
® Chkandogya, U V ic, 7 
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details of his expeiieiicc were elements of the lequital Men 
also recognized that, since each life is the requital of foregoing 
action, and since the actions of each new life demand anothci 
foi theii lewaid or punishment, the ptocess of birth and 
death, samsdra, can have had no beginning, and can have no 
end. The soul was therefore etcinal. 

It would be well to notice that the theory look foim among 
polytheists, and included gods, demons, animals, and plants m 
its sweep as well as men : there was no living being that was 
not subject to the law of lebirth. Nor was there any dmne 
power that controlled the process : the concept of a Supreme, 
exalted high above all the gods, had not liscn on the minds 
of the men who created the doctrine 

The doctrine would seem to have met a need of the time, 
for it steadily spread among cultmed men thioughcnit North 
India. Clcaily the belief was a moral advance on caihoi 
ideas ; for it gave all conduct a moral meaning, and made 
eveiy man realize the sciiousncss of life and his personal 
lesponsibility Its evil effects did not become evident at 
once. For ccntuiics thus conception of the woild sufficed 
for multitudes of thinking Hindus, and it .still suffices foi the 
unthinking masses ; but for others, very soon, an addition 
became nccessaiy 

§34 We have seen that m the age of the Eiahinaiia.s a few 
men were aheady 'stiuggling to icach philosophic conceptions 
of the woild which might foim a more satisfactoiy basis for the 
lehgious life than the gross ritual and magic of the saciifice 
Terror-struck at the prospect of repealed death in the othei 
world (an idea fiequently icferrcd to in the Biahmanas), men 
longed for lelease fiom that fate, and some believed they 
had found it in the conviction that the gods and all the 
spuitual powers of the world aie deathless, and that the man 
who, knoiving this, brings his own spirit into union with these 
powers, wins a sure immortality.’' The doctiine of trans- 
migration now seemed to explain the grip which the things of 
' Oidenberg, LU. ff. 
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sense have on the hiiman spint, it also quickcacd the dcsiie 
foi release from the bondage of sense and death , but the 
unbroken scies of births and deaths seemed to make the 
achievement of immortality and release moic difficult than 
ever. How was escape possible ? Hence theic aiose a pas- 
sionate desire to find some means of deliverance , and fiom 
that passion sprang all the noblest forms of Hindu religions 
thought, and Buddhism and Jaimsm as^well Indeed, it is 
Dut the simple tiutli to say that kaima and rebiith, with 
release, have given Indian religious thought its peculiar 
flavour. 

One of the chief histoncai facts to be lealized at this 
point is this, that, dmmg this peiiod, South India was 
giadually inoculated, and at last thoioughly inteipcnctiatcd, 
vsth the religion and culture which had been taking shape in 
the north Thiee political events must also be mentioned, 
the conquest of the Punjab by Daiius, Alcxandei’s laid, and 
the rise of the Maurya empire, for the thud, wh^h was a 
diiect reaction from Greek domination and an imitation of 
the Persian system, pioved of vCty large significance for the 
history of Buddhism. 

11. The Timcc-horn and their Literatim'. 

§36 The three twice-bom castes—Brahinans, Kshatiiyas, 
Vaisyas — formed now a large educated community, sharply 
divided among themselves, yet far more deeply cut off from 
the vast Sudra community which seived them, and from the 
unclean Outcastes with whom they would have nothing to do 
The whole of the liteiature described m our first chapter was 
their exclusive possession and much moie was destined to 
come into existence during the period But, though they 
kept themselves rigidly separate from Sudras in all religious 
matters, it seems piobable that Stidia worship soon began' to 
exercise an influence on them 

We deal, fiist of all, with what is, strictly speaking, the 
literature of the twice-born, namely works written, in expo- 
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sition of the carlici liLciatuic. In all these books the doctiinc 
of karma and rebiilh !s accepted as hue, and hcie and tlieic 
the Upanishad theory of release also finds icfieclion 

^37 We mention first what is clearly the eailiesL fotin of 
Indian philosophy, although its earliest suir-ivmg document 
cannot be dated cailier than the fourth centuiy aftci Chiist, 
and although in its inception it was in no sense philosophical 
It IS deal that the Kaiina Mimamsa in some form came into 
existence quite eaily duiing this pciiod. It is, as will be ex- 
plained latei, a method of Vcdic exegesis, dealing piimanly 
with the sacied texts which give injunctions for the saciificcs 
Its inteiest foi us at this point is twofold, hist because it is U) 
this day the special system of theojLliodox Uvice-lioni man, 
and secondly because it ictaincd foi many centunes ccitain 
featuies characteristic of the time of its bath, and indeed 
ictains some of them to this day. 'Ihc Mimamsd iclkcts the 
time when the average educated man was fiankly polythci.stic, 
and thus atheistic fiom the point of view of tlieism 01 
pantheism, when he accepted icbirth and kaima but ielL no 
need of iclcasc, and when, like the avciagc umcflcding man, 
he took a icalislic view of the wot Id Fci the undei standing 
of the developments of this penocl it is ofgieat impoitance to 
leahzc that this was the .stale of mind of ncaily all educated 
men^ in the eailici, and piobably of the vast majority in the 
latei, pait of the pciiod also 

38. We take next the literature of the Vcdic .schools 
Ihe basis of all the training is still the pioccss of hijiiig up 
in the memory the hymn.s of the Veda of one’s school and tin. 
long chapters of the Brahmana. But a huge amount of 
ancillaiy material has now to be mastered by the student as 
well as the fundamental texts. The sciences of Vcdic c.xpo- 
sition, phonetics, giammai, metre, etymology, &c., the begin- 
nings of which are found m the Biahmanas, have each giown 
in width and complexity as well as 111 accuiac3x The sacufices, 
both ininoi and major, have grown steadily more intricate 
‘ Li Oldenbcig, LU. 31 
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and ruoie numeious, and the dharwa, i c the law of conduct, 
has become a laige body of detailed injunctions Hence, to 
enable the student to cany in his mind the vast and vatied 
masses of infoimation which he requned to know, a new 
method of teaching was created, the su^^'in-uicthod. The 
essential feature of the method is the committing to memor}' 
of a long series of veiy abbieviated phrases, which serve as 
a soit of classified index of the particulal subject dealt with. 
The method ivas' of service in propoition to the caie with 
which the subject was airanged, and to the skill with which 
the mnemonic phiases weie composed, A series of sutias is 
more oi less incompiehensible by itself, it has always a com- 
mentary attached to it, eithei oral or wntten, which fills up 
the gaps and expounds the thought. 

There are four types of sutras which are of laige significance 
foi the religious Hfe, namely the Srauta, the Gnhya, and the 
Dhairaa manuals, and the magic-books. The Srauta-sQlias 
get their epithet Si auta from the fact that they afe directly 
founded on the hymns and the Biahmanas, which a.te sndi, 
1 e. revelation in the highest sense The Giihya manuals ait 
called gtthya, i e domestic, becasise they describe the mmoi 
sacrifices and the ritual acts obligatoiy on the family. The 
Dharma manuals lay down the rules of X\vz dharma, i.e, the 
Hindu law of conduct. Of the Siauta-sutras a dozen suivive, 
of the Grihyas also a dozen, or thirteen, if the Kmisika be 
included, and of the Dhaima manuals six, while theie aic 
four noteworthy books on magic. 

It IS as yet impossible to give any definite chioiiology of 
the siitias ; but all the suiviving woiks of the Siauta, Grihya, 
and Dharma classes (called as a gioup the Kalpa-sutias) 
probably belong to the fifth, fourth, oi thiid centuiies^ Noi 
IS yet pos'uble to set them out m the ordei of their ou’gin ® 

§39. TheSrauta-sutias are hand-books piepaied for the use 
of priests with reference to the greatei Vedic sacnfices, i e 

’ See the discussions by Keith, AA 21-5 , TS. I \Iv-xlvi. 

® But see Keith, TS I xlv. 
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those foi which three or moic saciificial fiies, and pucsts 
belonging to each of the thicc oider-^, were necessary. Thus 
each Srauta-sutia depetid.s on one of the thicc Vedas, and 
contains instiuctionb only for the order of piicsls corresponding 
to that Veda lienee in order fully to undet stand the ceic- 
monial of any single sacrifice, it is necessary for the student 
to lead together the sections on that sacrifice in three Siauta- 
sutras For this c«rtain other manuals, called Panbhashas, 
which show how the three stiands of the saciifice fit togethei, 
aie used. 

■^40. The Gnhya-sutras deal with thiee gioups of subjects. 
The first group contains gciicial and detailed rules for the 
simplei saciifices, which wore pci formed on the domestic 
file by the householder himself, if he were a Biahmao^or by 
a pnest appointed by him for the puiposc Thc.se offonngs 
are of thicc types ■ («) melted butter, oil, 01 imlk poured on the 
file; cooked cakes , and (c) animal sacrifices The .second 
group of asubjccls aic the eighteen saciamcnls, solemn ccie- 
monics connected with the great tnoincnls of life, .such as 
biith, the first solid food given to the child, his tonsuic, lus 
initiation as a religious student, his return home after liis 
education, and marriage The tluid is .1 mixed gioup, 
including house-building lites, the funcial ceremony, the 
sraddhas, or offeiings tci the spirits of deceased anccstoi.s, and 
minor observances. As in all these ceremonies there is but 
one seiies of ritual acts and liturgic utteiances, the Giihya- 
siitias of the thiee Vedas cliffei vciy little from each othci 
except in the Vcdic stanzas they quote 

The Karma Mimarhsa, we may icmiiid oui selves, cxisteil in 

/ 

Older that every injunction covered by the Srauta and Grihya 
sutias should be faithfully peiformed. Learned Mimam- 
sakas were usually present at the greater saciifices to guide 
everything. 

§41 The Dhaima-sutias deal not with saciifice but with 
conduct The woid dliarnia means that which is obligatory , 
and is thins .similar to the Latin i-sligio. It is used in several 
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senses, which vaiy chiefly in then scope fisst, Hinduism a- 
a whole is the dkai nia, jnst as to Eiiddhists Buddhism is the 
dhaimmi second, the whole religious law, as cxpiesscd in the 
Srauta, Gnhj'a,and Dhaima codes , third, the laws of conduct 
this IS the oidinaiy meaning, iii the Dhai ma-sutras and the 
later Dharnia^astras ; and fourth, the law of a caste, as in the 
Gild frequently. The Dharma-sutras contain regulations for 
the four dsramas oi foims of Hindu life,Ariz. the student, thfe 
householder, the hermit, and the ascetic, and the following 
special subjects: the king, civil law, criminal law, maniage, 
iiiheritance, funeial rites, penances, and excommunication. 
Originally the Dharma-feuUas were each meant to be used 
only by members of its own school, but latci a luimbci 
of them became lecognized as valid foi all Iwicc-horn 
rnen. 

The basal piinciple upon which this law of conduct losts is 
the supreme obligation of the caste system By that a man's 
profession and religious duties are determined, as swell as his 
place in Hindu society The Brahman is the piicst, leachei, 
and judge , the Kshatiiya is the ruler and wauior , the Vaisy.i 
turns to agricukuie, industry, oi bade, the Sudia is the 
servant of these thiee twice boin castes. The Outcastes <ut 
untouchable and aie shut out in then filth and then poveity 
All the provisions of the laws of inopoity and crime an. 
conditioned by caste the higliei a man’s caste, the grcatci 
his rights , the higher the caste of the ci iminal, the less his 
punishment, the highei the caste of the wronged party, the 
greater the penalty. It is well to note that in the time of 
these sCitias each man chooses his own asraina, j. e whethci 
he is to teiiiain a student, or become a householder, a hermit, 
or a sannyasi , these modes of life have not yet become a scries 
through which each mau is expected to pass Amongst the 
fresh regulations, we note two of siipicme importance for the 
laraily -the rule that a giil should be married befoie pubeity/ 

2JS. xvn 69-70, 
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cLiid ihc lulc no widow who iiab home chiklicn should 
leinarry ^ 

^ 42 The religion icflcclcd in the .suttas is polytheistic and 
iitualistic. Theio is no tiacc of divine incarnation in them, 
and no appioach to theism. The philosophy of the Atman 
IS mentioned as a subject of meditation foi the sannyasi , and 
111 one sutra it is hcaitily commended to the student on the 
gioiind that theie i« no higher object than the attainment of 
the Atman.'^ Necessauly, the whole of the Vcdic leligion is 
lepiesentcd — the soma-cult, the fiic-cult, animal saciifice, and 
the numerous magic iites. Temples and images also appear 
side by side with these ancient methods of woiship, but we 
are told nothing about the tcmplc-cult, the reason seemingly 
being that it stands outside tlie Vcdic faith. The old 
pantheon icmains, but .several new divinities .ippear, chiefly 
abstractions-— Dharma, icligious law; Kubora, wealth ; Kama, 
Cupid Biahma, wliom wc meet in the Aianyaka.s, has .liso 
an lionoiwcd place, 'rhe woiship of snakes, mountains, riveis, 
and pools is also found , and cow-pens aic icckoncd among 
holy places The doctiine ol tiamsinigialion and kauna is 
iccogmzcd as true by cvciy one, but the old eschatology is 
still in use, so that theic is no unity ot ticatmenl. hcadeis 
will note how close the resemblance is to the religion of the 
oiiginal iepics. 

43 The appearance during this period of the sulia-tcxts 
on Magic shows that the piacticc of the old methods of magic 
was still a very living pait of the religion , but wc must 
notice that these ceiomomes did not form jiart of the obliga- 
toiy ceremonial law [IcnlJ>a), but aic cxtia and vohmlaiy 
1 he chief text, the Kaiiiika-inira which bclong.s to the Athai - 
vaveda, is fiist of all a Gnhya-sutia, but also gives a gicat deal 
of detailed information about magical ceiemonies, and makes 
much that is far fiom clear m the Atharvan quite coinpre- 

^ /J.s. XVm. 4-17 , Viisishfha DS XVII 55-6(1,74 

See the careful sketch by Itopkins, AV. 242-63, 

^ Apa^iamla J)S. I. 8, 22-3. 
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heniible. The Rigvulhdna dcbciibes the magical clfects pio- 
duced by the lecitation of hymns or sjngle verses of the 
Rigveda ; while the Sdniavidhdna Brdhvmna shows how the 
chants of the Samaveda may be used for superstitious 
piactices.^ The Adbhtita Brdhmana also belongs to the 
Samaveda^ and deals with poitents and the means to aveit 
their evil influence. We may also mention here the Gopatha 
BidJimana of the A i/myziavs-da, which is»a late text of veiy 
varied character, depending on the Vaitana-sutra.. 

^ 44. Subsidiary sutras also existed on the measuiement of 
altars and were called Sulvasiitras, from the word foi a 
measuung line, on Phonetics, Stkskd, Giammar, Vyakai ana, 
Etymology, Nu nkta, Piosody, Chhandas, and Astronomy, 
Jyoiisha. There weie also special forms of the text of the 
Rigveda and various ancillary woiks on minor matters 

A large part of this litciatuie is of no inteicst for oui 
subject, as, from the modem standpoint, it is purely scculai 
But theie is one of these secular books which ^>we must 
mention, because of the immense influence it has exerted 
over language in India, and its consequent importance 
for Indian history We refer to the Ashtadhydyi 01 Eight 
Chapters of Panini on Vyakarana, Grammar. Panim 
lived at Taxila in the far noith-west, seemingly about 
the middle of the foui th century u c “ He may have been 
alive when Alexandei and his army were entertained in the 
city with royal magnificence In him culminated the move- 
ment to make the speech of the Vedic schools a thoroughly 
musical, trustworthy, intelligible, and polished instrument, 
and his book has been the noim of the Sanisknta, 1. e. the 
cultured, speech ever since. Down to his time this language 
had gradually changed , but from the moment when in the 
schools of India his book became the standaid, Sanskut 
became an unchangeable language. By his day great diffei- 
ences had already aiisen between the polished tongue and 

^ For the date of these te^rts, see Keith, TS I clxvii 

= Keith. TS I dxviii. 
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the cuiicnt foans of speech Sanskii't wa.s becoming incom- 
preheniiiblc to the uneducated man Hciein lay its dis- 
advantage and still lies. Eut, on the other hand, it remains 
permanently intelligible to all cultiiicd men throughout India, 
while each vernacular is icstiictcd to its own domain, and also 
changes so lapidly that usually in three or four hundred years 
its best litciature is as foicign to the vulgai as Sanskrit itself. 

The whole of this sutra-Iiteiaturc was iccognized as reve- 
lation of the second grade and was called s^nrih, rcmembiance, 
in contrast with literature of the highest grade, which, as we 
have ah cady seen, was called h'ntu 

4^ A famous woik on politics, Kautilya’s Arthaidstra, 
which has recently come to light, though not a religious woiK, 
must be mentioned here on account of the huge amount of 
detailed infounation it affords incidentally as to the condition 
of religion and morals in Magadha, towards the end of the 
period According to tradition, Kautilya is anothei name 
foi Chan^Rcya, Chaiidiagupta's Eifihman minister, but critical 
inquiry tends to h'ad to the conckibion that the woik is the 
tevt-book of a school of politics, and that, while piobabl> 
pait of it i.s the woik of Chanakya, it has been ledacted and 
mteipolaled.^ Yet its evidence Is of gicat value, if we give 
Its date rathci wide limits, say from 300 to too x;. C. It is 
a work which no one dealing with Hindu ethics can affoid to 
neglect The information it gives about goveinmcnt, law, 
crime and Us punishment, and the social and economic .state 
of the country is of very great importance Its evidence with 
regaid to the leligion of Magadha is most interessting. The 
populai belief was a wide and varied polytheism , for not 
only aic the gicat god.s and many of the rainoi divinities of 
Hinduism mentioned, but the wouship of mountains, rivers, 
trees and fire, of buds, snakes, and cows and other ammais, 
IS legarded as of gieat value as a ]wophylactic against 
pestilence, cattle-disease, demons, fire, ilood.s, drought, famine, 

* Keith, _/A’.r 45 '. 1916, p, 130. But see also K. V. Rangasiv.imi Aiy.ingar, 
'>ome Considef<Hio 9 is on Anue?d Induui Aoldy^ Madras, 1916. 
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aud othei calaniiticii Numerous ceiemonies, incantations, and 
magical aits aie recommended for such pui poses also 
Readers will note how well this fits in with the evidence 
of the epics and the sutias Another aspect of the book is 
its eschatology. It does not seem to mention tiansmigra- 
tion, karma, or release at all. In ail these features the woik 
is very similar to the edicts of Asoka The following is the 
basis of the moial and lehgiods teaching of the treatise ■ 

The observance of one’s own duty leads one to heaven (S7.m£-a) and 
infinite bliss {atianiya) When it is violated, the world will come to an 
end owing to confusion of castes and duties Hence the king shall nev er 
allow people to sw erv'e from their duties , .For the woild, when ni un- 
tamed in accordance with the injunctions of the tuple Veda, will suiel> 
progress, but nev er perish.' 

This is pieciseiy the position of the Karma Mlmatnsd. The 
work lecommends the Sankhya, Yoga, and Lokayata philo- 
sophies The first and the last of the three are atheistic, and 
tt IS practically ceitain that at this date the Yoga was so 
also. 

lii. The Epics 

§ 46 The epics of India, the Mahdbhai ata and the Rdvid- 
yana, which were oiiginally hcioic naiiatives, became in the 
course of their history religious works, and aie of extreme 
importance as evidence on the subject of the religion of the 
common people and with legard to the rise of the sects of 
Hinduism. But they aie so vast that they are apt to fill the 
virgin inquirer with utter dismay, and in the case of the 
Mahdhhdrata, the contents piesent such an cxtiaoidinaiy 
medley explained to us as aiismg from intciminablc intci- 
polations and the operations of countless editois each with 
a policy of his own — that they deepen the feeling to blank 
despair. Yet, taken in the light way, they ought to piove 
veiy fruitful. The paits of each poem must be read at the 
points of the history where they appeared. 


' I. ill. 
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SchoLus seem to be coming steadily ncaict unanimity ab 
to tlic thicc essential moments in the history of the epics. 
They aic practically the same foi both All thioc stages 
are very fully icpicsentcd m the Afahabharafa, but it is in 
the Rdmdyana that the first and the second can be most 
easily studied, while the Ihiid, which is only faintly repiescntcd 
jn It, attains cnoi mous proportions in the Mahabhdrata They 
ai e as follows 

A. The epics composed as populai poems sixth, fifth, oi 
fomth ccntuiy B. C. 

B The epics changed into seclaiian poems by Vaishnava 
priests second century n c. 

C Vaishnava theism in both epics- the Mahabhdrata 
becomes a huge encyclopaedia of theology, philo- 
sophy, politics, and law fiist and second cen- 
turies A D. 

Ihcic IS pcihaps not quite so much unanimity with tcgaid 
to the daics suggested as to the thicc distinct movements' 
All would acknowledge turthci that fragments of mateiial 
found their way into the Mahdbhdrata in still later centuries 

1^47 In tins chapter, then, we deal only with the first stage 
The loots of populai epic poctiy he very fai back, in diamatic 
stones in the Vedic hj<mns and nanalivcs in the Brahmanas , 
and it IS piobablc that the fiist attempts at actual epics 
(possibly indeed a ludimenUry Mahabliayata, or Rnmdyand) 
go back as far as the age of the Biahmanas, for since the 
epic is popular, and its language is Sansknt, it must have 
onginatcd at a time when the wariiors in the chieftain's hall 
understood heroic songs in Sanskiit, that is, a time when the 
populai and the cultured speech weic still near enough to be 
piactically one. That in India, as in Gieecc, the epic arose 
from the song that gloiified the noble deed, stands out ctearly 

^ Holtzraann, i//?// I 5ff,t26ff I53ff , Jarobi, A’. 24ff.j 6off,, looff , 
Macdonell, SL 285-6, 305-12, Hopkms, GE 397 8, Wiaternitz, 1 . 
3 S 9 ff, , 423(1. 

^ Macdonell, 3S0-1 , Rtiilh, A A, 196 n. 19. 
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in the ancient evidence The early songs weie sung , and the 
more elaborate compositions founded on them weie either 
sung or recited with eloquent declamation and dramatic 
gestured 

Scholars agree that the first jounded Mahdbkarata and the 
fiist completed Rdmdyana arose from these eaihcr efforts, and 
that they both appeared in the same age, between 600 and 
500 r^. C , ^ but unanimity has not yet been leached on the 
question as to which came fiist Foi oui purpose, however, 
the question is of little importance. We need merely le- 
cognize that both were already m existence by 300 B. C. and 
that both may have aiisen a good deal eailier. The featuies 
of the two epics, the place where they aiose, the way in which 
they were formed from earlier pieces and other inteicstiog 
problems, are discussed by the ciitics ^ Strictly speaking, the 
original epics ought not to come into oui survey, for they 
were not composed as religious works, but as heioic 
poems Yet their subsequent history changed tjiem into 
religious works of very great impoitance, and the original 
mateiial is a source of religious histoiy all the more valuable 
because it is indirect. 

§ 48. We shall take the shortei epic fiist, as it is easier to 
detach the oiiginal Rdmayana from its accietions than to 
reach the genuine Bhdrata amidst the immeasurable masses 
of extraneous material in which it is buiied. Scholars agiee 
that of the seven books of which the Raiudyana consists, the 
whole of the first ^ and the seventh books are later additions. 
Thus Books II-VI lepresent the genuine old epic. But even 


I Holtzmann, .UBN I 52 ff.; Hopkins, GB 363-7 
_^^-^Macdonell,5X.285 3 ^- 7 . Hopkms, VI, KeMh, JBAS 1915, 

puts the fiist, 6off, so Macdonell, SL 306, 

but see aIso£i?,e X, 576, Hopkms sets the Bharata epic first, then the 
Raniayatia, then the Pandu epic, GE. 60-1 238-9. 

Jacobi ^ iigff , Holtzmann, 4 /AW. I 15 If , Macdonell, GZ 310 
Hopkins, GZ 79 and ^ jiu, 

' t^ith the e\:ception of verses 5 to 8 of Canto V which lacobi sc 
believes formed the first Imes of Valmiki’s wor^ ' 
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in these books there aie numerous passages that have been 
foisted on the text by rcatcis Most of them aic eithei 
variants, which make the details of the stoiy haider to follow, 
or repetitions, which weary the leader intolciably , so that, 
befoie scanning text or tianslation, it would be well to put 
up a danger-signal beside each moiassS Estimates of the 
date of Valmiki’s work vary from the sixth to the fourth 
century E C ^ 

Valmlki’s poem helps us to understand the religion the 
more because it is a seculai woik , foi it gives us an un- 
disturbed icflection of some aspects of the popular faith 
And wc do well to look at it carefully ; for fiom a vciy early 
date the work has been leacl as a miiror of chaiactci , and in 
its eiilaiged foim the Riunayana is still the fiust of all Vish- 
nuite scriptuics Religion, then, in the onginal woik ss still 
frankly polytheistic and external. There are no sects. Evciy 
one acknowledges all the gods ; and worship is made by- 
means of^saciificc, usually animal saciifice. There is no 
mention hcic of the philosophy of the Atman. The sannytisl 
never appears , but at cvciy turn the ancient vdnaprasiha 
Theie is no appioach to anything like a theism. The idea 
of divine incai nation never occurs ; Rama from beginning to 
end is a man and only a man : he is a gicat hcio, but theic 
IS no suggestion that he is in any sense a god. Most of the 
old gods of the Veda arc mentioned , and there is no monarch 
among them, althou_gh Indra may receive a little more le- 
cognition than the othcis A number of new diviniti('S have 
taken then places among the famous eaily gods, especially 
Kama, Kubera, i^ukra, and Karttlkcya, and the following 
goddesses Ganga, the Ganges, with Lakshml and Uma, the 

^ The following are the chief interpolations lecognired by Jacobi 11 
41-9, 66-93, 107, 17-111, 1 17, S-119; IR 1-14, IV. 17-18,40-43, 45-7, 
V 4i“55, sS-64, 66-S, VI 23-40, 59-60, 69, 74-s besides these, theie 
IS one very late canto which would confuse the iradei seriously, -viz VI 119 

^ Jacobi, A 100-112, inclines to the sixth, 01 even the eighth century 
The latest careful review of the question is by Keith, 191S, 318 

He inclines to the fourth century as the tiue dale and Macdonell agrees 
LRE X 576 
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wives of Vishnu and Siva. Semi-divine animals, Sesha, the 
snake, Hanuman, the monkey, Jambavan, the beai, Garuda, 
the eagle, Jatayus, the vulture,^ and Nandi, Siva’s bull, aic 
quite prominent. Vishnu and Siva, who in the later Vedas 
and the Brahmanas are far more important than they aie in 
the Rik, heie maintain that prominence. Snakes, trees, iivers, 
and lakes are also worshipped. It is of importance to note 
that temples and images of the gods aie common, and that 
animal sacrifice is the usual offering. There is no allusion to 
the phallus of Siva Innumeiable superstitions haunt the 
religious consciousness. The doctrine of transmigration and 
karma is everywhere accepted and applied to life, but it is 
not yet full grown Men do not understand all its implica- 
tions, and paits of the old scheme of things still suivive 

§ 49 The original heroic Mahdbharata is much hat der to 
isolate, chiefly because it was ledacted with gieatei caic and 
peisistence by the priests than the companion poem. It is 
referied to in the epic itself, foi in the first sect^n of the 
first book as it stands to-day we are told that the Bhdyata 
consists of 8,800 verses, of 24,000 verses, and of 100,000 
verses. These thiee computations correspond to the thiee 
stadia m the composition of the poem referred to above. 
Thus the work we aie thinking of here contained 8,800 veises. 
No scholar has yet undertaken to separate out the component 
passages, and refoim the ancient woik, so that it cannot be 
studied precisely in the same way as the original Rdmdyana , 
but the student may form some idea of its chaiacter by 
reading one of the oldest episodes, Nala,^ or Savittl,^ 01 the 
famous gambling scene, ^ or some of the battle-scenes from 
Book VIII or IX, though even in these the tiail of the ledactoi 
will be crossed here and there. 

Then scholars are quite able to see the religious chaiac- 
teristics of the old poem, though they cannot extricate it from 
the clinging mass of fresh growth The religion is polytheistic 
and iitualistic through and through, sectaiianism has not yet 
' Ilb 52fr = in agaff, MI. 46-73 
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appeared; there no theism in it, no divine incarnation, no 
exposition of the Atman doctiine. The thicc chief gods seem 
to be India, Biahma, and Agnt, but the whole of the old 
pantlieon survives Dhaima, i c Imw, and Kiima, I^ovc, 
appear as divinities, and Krishna appears also, but whether as 
god oi man is not yet known with certainty. 

Epic society is dominated by caste , yet theic is far more 
social freedom than at later stages of Elindu history ; and 
women in particular have a good deal of liberty Brahmans, 
in contravention of the regular rule, often become warriors 
Hindus have not yet become vegetarians : cveiybody eats 
beef The polyandry of DraiipadI is clearly a historical trait 
which has peisistcd in the stoiy, despite its natinally icpuLsivc 
character 

■ 5 ) 50, One of the chief piobicms of tins period is the use of 
the god Krishna, who seems to have liad as one of his epithets 
the title Vasudeva, Some scholais believe that in thoongm.il 
JlTnhdbkiimiit he was a man and only a man,^ and that he was 
deified at a rathei latci date. Others affnm that he is always 
a god in the B'l ahabhdrata? Of these some .suppose that he 
was oiiginally a vegetation-sphit, olhcns that he was a sun-god 
It is ceitainly clcai that he was already a god of some sort in 
the fouith century B.C ; for in Panini’s giammai ^ Vasudeva 
and Aijuna appear as a pair of divinities. Mega.sthencs, a 
Greek ambassador at the comt of Chandiagupta about 300 u. c., 
has a sentence which seems to mean that Krishna was wor- 
shipped at iVIathuia and Krishnapin. In the Mahdndrdyana 
Upaniskad,^ which is probably not later than the third century 
B c , theie is a litany in which the title Vasudeva is used a.s an 
epithet of Vishnu, which seems to mean that Krishna was 
already in some sense identified with Vishnu. Finally, in the 
Mahdbhdshya ®of Patahjali, which waspiobably wiitten about 
150 E c , Vasudeva is spoken of as a divinity. 

^ Hopkm'=, /O jV 105 (but sec below) ; Grierson, /i'A'A' tf. 541; Garbe, 
1 C 210 

^ Keith, /AMb 1915,548, Hopkins, GE 395, ?? 3, A’/. 467-S, 

^ IV 3. 9S. I 31. ® On I'anini, IV, 3 9b 

E 
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Sir R. G. Bhandarkar ^ has a notable theoiy of his own on 
the subject. He distinguishes between Vasudeva and Krishna. 
He believes that Vasudeva was originally a man belonging to 
the Satvata tribe, that he lived in the sixth century B.C., if not 
eailiei, and that he taught the people of his tube a monotheistic 
religion. Some time after his death he was deified by his own 
people and identified with the one personal God whom he had 
pleached. He was thereafter identified, first with Naiayana, 
then with Vishnu, and finally with the cowheid god of Mathura, 
Gopak Krishna. From the sect which worshipped this god 
theie a*ose, accoiding to this theoiy, the famous poem, the 
Bkagavadgitd Grieison,^ Wmternitz,® and Garbe accept the 
theory, and support it aidently, but Hopkins^ and Keith' 
hold that it can be shown to be unhistoncal , and most scholars 
seem to follow them. There is ceitainly no clear evidence 
of the existence of a monotheistic faith during those early 
centmies. 

§ 31. In the Epics and the Sutras we meet the fiist references 
to Hindu temple-and-image worship. But it is most notewoi thy 
that, by the side of the minute instructions for the .sacrifices 
given in the Kalpa-sutras, no directions for the templc-cult 
appear The lattei seems to be meiely toleiated by the side 
of the orthodox cult Then, at a latci date, when the 
Vaishnavas and the Saivas organized themselves as seels, 
worshipping Vishnu and Siva by temple and image, they weie 
condemned as unoithodox; and the taint remains to some 
extent to the present day. It is also impoitant to leahze that 
from the earliest times at which we catch glimpses of the 
organizatioa of Hindu temple-worship, theie aie stringent 
rules to the effect that the priests must be Brahmans, and 
that the temples are open to all men and women of the four 
castes — Brahman, Kshatiiya, Vaisya, Sudra— but to no otheis 
What the histoiy behind these facts is, it is as yet impossible 

1 VS Chaps. IV, VII, VIII, IX. 

£R£ II. 54off. ® 1* 373 ■* IC 2 l 5 ff 

® JRAS 1905, 384. “ /RAS 1915, S4S; ib, 1917, 173! 
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to say with ccitaintyS One of the laig'cst intcicsLs of the 
latei histoiy of Hindu worship is the slow but steady weaken- 
ing' of the old saciificial cult imdci the pressiuc of the moic 
attractive temple-system. 

iv SjfsiCDis of Rch’dse. 

On the basis of ideas cxpicssed in the philosophic 
hymns of the Rigvcda and the AtJiarvavcda there were 
evolved in the time of the Biahmanas two conceptions of the 
AbsolutCj the and the Self, the foimci 

drawn cithei from the concept of the supoinatuial power 
lesidcnt m holy things^ or front leflcction on the outer world,' 
the latlei dtawn fiom the subjective life of man. The ideas 
weie then combined, with the result that the Ab.solutc was 
thought of as both the soukc of all things and as a spiritual 
being The Biahnian-Alman thus came to be the phiase foi 
the one spiiilu.il io<dity, unchanging, universal, free from all 
earthly bqjids, from birth and death, pain and soriow , and 

1 So far as the ovidoncc goes, it would seem ih.u feu many centui les 
after llieii cnli into into India the Aryan people used no imaE;es, erected 
no temples, and rcrogni/od no sacri<l places Their ciiU consisted of 
the sacrifices, and tlic^'C wcie pnvate and personal, and wno coined 
out within a man’s own house or donuiins, or whcicver the pcifoimanee 
was desirable On the other hand, ihc facts of modem India suggest 
that the sacied spot, with its local shrine and image or symbol, open to 
all the people ot the liibe, is a very old aboriginal instuution It si'ems 
as if the Aiyaus and the aboiiguies were vciy sharply divided in thou 
conceptions ot woiship as well as in other matters. If this inference then 
is justifiable, it ftould be natmal to conjeelnre timt, when, at a veny c.iily 
period, masses of the aborigines, were admitted to mteicoiuse with the 
conquering Aryans and called t>udi.is, they caincd with tbcin into the 
Aryan community their tcinplc-and-image worship , and that this cult 
was at some later date icgulan/cd, either by the appointment of real 
Brahmans as nnnistrants, or by the recognition of the actual incumbents 
as Brahmans If we could be sure that the second of these altemativos 
IS what actually happened, we should then have a really adequate historical 
icason for the very curious fact that, to this day and all over India, 
temple-ministrants are held lu much less consideration than other 
Biahmans There is one point which is absolutely rleai, namely this, 
that the essential elements of the tcmpIc-cult — the sixteen operations, 
shodaia upad'Cira—^xo. so distinct m character fiom the saciificial cult as 
to betray an alien origin 

’ Oldenberg, LU 44-S-; Poussin, WN 22 

® Denssen, A OP 1 240 if. 


E % 
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the noblei minds of the time longed to be released fioni the 
doom of sepeated death in the othci world, and to icach 
immortality and the peace of the Atman, 

A. The Upamshads 

^ When the doctiine of lebirth and karma arose, it made 
the phenomenal woild and human life seem much moic 
unsatisfactory and enslaving than before, and theicfore cieated 
in the best men a deeper desire than ever for release from all 
eaithly conditions, and especially fiom rebirth 

Then some couiagcoiis thinker, conscious to the utmost not 
only of the kinship and similaiity of his own atman to the 
universal Atman, but also of the unlimited outlook and dcsiic 
of the Imman spiiit, took the bold leap and declared the two 
Identical ‘ My atman is the univeisal Atman whole and 
undivided ’ The immediate consequence of this outieach of 
conviction was necessarily a vivid consciousness of uplift above 
all merely phenomenal conditions, of community bf life and 
privilege with God, and an immovable conviction of lelcase 
fiom transmigration and all its bonds 

The conviction spread to others, and soon there was a 
company of men who regarded themselves as liberated. In 
their exaltation of mind, and in their fear lest the old woildly 
life should rob them of their new-found treasure, they gave up 
completely the life of the family and the woild, and became 
wandering, homeless, celibate ascetics, without possessions, 
vvithout lesponsibilities, devoted altogether to the life of the 
Atman. They were called parwrdjakas^ wanderers, bkikshus, 
beggars, lenouncers They found a life that was 

a fitting expression of their new experience in a complete 
renunciation of the woild and of all the rules of society. They 
wandered ^about, giving their time to meditation, discussion, 
and teaching, sleeping at the foot of a tree, getting theii food 
by begging In numerous episodes we see them conversing 
and discussing in the woods, in the villages, at kings’ courts, 
and at saciifices. ^ 
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One of the most remai kablc facts about J;hese men is this, 
that they gave up the old woiship completely. This is the 
point at 'which they are most clcaily di-stingulshable from the 
older oidei of ascetics, the vanaprasiluii,. The sacnhccs were 
meant to induce the gods to grant to their woi shippers 
health, wealth, and all the other pleasures of life. Of what 
service, then, could they be to men who, having found the 
Atman, had therein found full satisfaction and no longer looked 
to inateiial things for comfort and consolation? The ancient 
w orship, and with it all the learning on which it i ested, had 
thus become woithless to ihem.^ The corroding effect of 
philosophic thought had thus already gone a long way Yet, 
though they took no fuither part in the sacufiecs, they still 
believed in the gods and demigods and the old mythology. 
These still formed to them pait of the totality of things 
explained by theii belief in the Brahman- Atman. 

Some scholais hold that the new teaching arose among the 
KshatnyaJ, the warrior caste, and was only at a later date 
accepted by the Bi airmans, “ but most scholais believe that, 
while Kshatriyas and people of lower castes, and women as 
well as men, took part iu the discussions and icjoiccd in the 
new beliefs, the main part in the evolution of the doctiine 
was taken by Brahmans. It is ceitainl)^ true that the loot of 
every single idea involved in the new philosophy is found in 
the eailiei Brahmanical books.'^ 

^54. At first the teaching seems to have been earned on 
exclusively in free discussions anywhere and everywhere, and 
the new ideas and the new life were open to everybody , but 
finally the Biahmauical schools began to teach it as the last 
subject of then curriculum, and there it took lOOt and grew 
At first doubtless the teaching was given in extempore 
freedom, only certain great phiascs expressing the central 
ideas, such as Tat tvavt asi, ‘ Thou art that i e. ‘ Thou ait 

^ Poussin, WA'. 9, 39 

“ Deussen, F U. 17, iso, 396 , Garbe, Beitnigc, 23 ■, WmterniU, I, 199 

■* Oldenberg, LC/. i66j Iveith, ^ 4/4 50,257, jkAA. 1915, 550, 
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the Biahinaii- Atman’, being given in fixed form, but 
giadually the lectures leceivcd settled cxpic'^sion , and they 
vveje then communicated to the pupils and by them com 
nutted to memory, pi ecjsely as the hymns and the Biahmaiias 
were handed on. From this time onwaid, then, only 
Brahmans taught the doctiine, and only men of the three 
twice-born castes were allowed to hear it. From this circum- 
stance, doubtless, the name ‘ Upanishad secret doctrine 
arose. 

The outcome of this teaching was the early Upanishads 
Each consists of a great many distinct pieces of teaching, of 
varying value, charactei, and length, products of the activity 
of many minds and of many years of advancing thought. 
They are in simple discursive prose, and show clearly the 
process of transition from the old sacrificial teaching of the 
Biabmanas to philosophy. Amidst the pio.se, biief passages 
in verse occui in a few places. To this group of caily piosc 
works theie belong six treatises, distiibuted as foll&ws among 
the Vedic schools • 


Vedas. 

I. RiK 

II b.lMAN 

/BLACK 
J YAJUS 
■ I WHITE 
^ YAJUS 


Schools 
( Aitarej ms 
I Kaushitakins 
I TSnclins 

1 Talavakiirafe 
Taittirlyas 

Vajasaneyins 


Upamshad\ 

Atinreya 

KuitshUali 

Chhdvdoi()’a 

Kena 

TtiiUtrlya 

Srikaddranyaka 


Since each Upanishad is a collection of pieces of vaiying 
date, It IS not possible to arrange these six compilations in 
ordei of senioiity ; yet their relative age may be approxi- 
mately indicated Deussen’s oi der is A i Bt zhaddranyaka. 
2. Ckhdudogya. 3. Taittulya. 4. Aitareya. 5. Kmishitakt. 


^ Such is the usual explanation of the -woid (Deussen, PU lo-ii, 
Keith, AA 239). Oldenberg holds that it means ‘reverential medita- 
tion’ [LV. 37, 15s) 

“ PU 23. 
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6 Kcna \ and Macdoncll'' and Winteindz ® follow him. Keith, 
howevei', holds that the Aitarcya is eaiHei even than the 
Brihadaranyaka, and that it docs not teach the doctunc of 
transmigration.* If that be .so, it does not enter into oui 
discussion here Oldcnbeig ‘ takes the Aitareya along witii 
the Bnhadaranyaka and the Ckhdndogya, and also suggests 
lathei tentatively that the Isa, which other scholars regard as 
a later text, and the Jaimmlya Upamsliad Brdhmana should 
be included among these six early works. In any case it is 
clear that the Bnhaddranyaka and the Ckhdndogya aie by 
fai the most important of the six ; foi in them all the leading 
ideas arc fiist cleaily developed. 

It was mainly in the land of the Jumna and the Ganges, 
fiom Kiuukbhctra to Ilcnaies, that the oiiginal discussions 
which created the new thought took place ; and in the schooN 
of the same regions the Upanishads took foim. Since these 
tieatises weic foimecl by a piocess of slow giowth and 
accictioa,*and wcic picseivcd, not in writing, but in human 
mcmoiicb, it IS not possible to fix on any definite dates fos 
then composition Yet it is clcai that the teaching had 
taken very definite form, and was influencing men’.s thoughts 
far and wide, when Gautama, the Buddha, began to teach 
about 5^5 B. C. , and scholars believe that wc may .safely 
assume that by 500 11 c., this body of liteiaturc was already 
in existence m very much the same shape as it has come 
down to us.'"’ 

§55, The essential aim of the Upanishads is to explain 
leality, to duscover the Absolute- All the ideas of the 
leaching ciiclc round the great conception of Brahman- 
Atman, the source, the support, and the reality of the 
univeisc. The human self is not a part of the divine Self, 
but is the Bi ahman- Atman whole and undivided. It is 
knowledge that gives lelease. The man who in his own self 

^ 226 “ I. 205, ® AA 43, .SS' 16. ■' LU 341. 

' Hopkins, YT. 336, gives the sivlh century as the date. Oldcnberg 
suggests still caihci dates, LU. 2S8, and also roussm, WN 10 
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realises the truth of the Atman is theieby hbeialcd fiom the 
chains of tiansmigiation and from the slavciy of woildly 
things. He IS an emancipated spiJ it, at death will cntci into 
bliss, and will nevei be leboni Thiough his liberation he 
enters at once upon a blessed expciiciicc. foi he then begins 
to know the peace, immoitahty, and freedom of the supreme 
Atman, These lines of belief run thiough the Upanishads 
eveiyvvhere ; and the mass of the teaching scek's to illustrate 
these positions and to create the conviction that they aie tiue 
But there is no aiticulated system taught ^ Outside the 
leading ideas, the teaching is by no means unifotm. The 
relation of the Biahman to the mateiial woild is expics.scd in 
several ways In many passage* the loality of the woikl is 
assumed, Brahman created it and cntci cd into it, he pci- 
vades it and extends beyond It. In othcis the icality of the 
Brahman is stated so forcibly as almo.st to leave the impression 
that the world is an illusion. One thcie is, and thcic is no 
second Only the gieat spnitual Unity cxusls , tkeie is no 
manifold such as oui eyes see in nature lie who affiims 
that the manifold exists docs not know the One, In these 
idealistic passages great sticss is also laid On tlic unknow- 
ableness of the Atman. He is a subject without an object, 
the umveisal Subject, far uplifted beyond the need of 
any object, and thcicfoie far beyond human iindci- 
standing. SimilaiJy, while tlic Atman is usually con- 
ceived impersonally, there aie many pin uses winch, if sti icily 
interpreted, imply peisonality. He is called ‘tlie innei 
Guide ' ; at his bidding sun and moon stay asunder ; he 
causes men to do good woiks and to do evil works. The 
truth is, these wonderful ticatiscs were not meant to build up 
a complete philosophical temple foi the human inind, but 
i-ather to provide materials to stab the spiut awviko, to open 
the eyes to the spiritual world, and to lead men to realization 
of God and renunciation of the world. 

Deussen expounds them as teaching an idcahsliL '.yslom PU, 231 , 
398 . bat Oldenberg, LL 39-104 and Juntivi. and Kcitli, .V.S, c, rccogni/c 
fully the variant conceptions 
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The Alman is bliss, and tlic man who icali/cs Ins identity 
with the Atman entens into peace, but, apait fiom the Atman, 
all else IS full of souow. All that comes into existence is 
evil. There is thus in the teaching of the Uiianishacls a basis 
for pessimism ; but then gcncial tone is by no means 
pessimistic.’- Emancipation fills many a passage with a 
joyous ladiance 

There are many strikingly beautiful and effective passages 
m these woiks : here a few sentences which recall the Ibsalms, 
there a biief patagiaph which reminds one of Plato. There 
IS a simple sinceiity about them, and a childlike naturalness 
of vision which aie very attractive There are paits of these 
vvoiks which will take a high and pcimanenl place in the 
woild's best litciatuic. But, after all, the books arc but 
compilations; and, beside these lofty piophcsyings which 
leveal the Indian mind at ibs noblest and gicalcst, thcic arc 
many passages as futile and worthless as the pooicst twaddle 
of the Biaihmanas The Ibrihman compiici had not yet Icaint 
to sepal ate the wheat from the chaff. 

The passion for icleasc and the example of these 
wandering ascetics stirred many othci gi<;ups of men to 
thought and iiiquiiy; so that by the middle of the sixth 
centuiy there were many Icadci.s, each with his doctiinc of 
lelease and his ascetic discti.)linc, pi'C.iching on the plains of 
the noith. These we merely mention now, for we must 
follow the school of the Upanishad.s to the end of the period. 

The oiigaial Upanishads, which wc dealt with above, con- 
tinued to be taught oially in thcii lespcctivc schools as the 
source of that knowledge of the Eiahman-Atman which bi ings 
release from the bonds of karma and transmigiation. But 
men had begun to realize that many passages in these treatises 
were woithless foi the end in view, and the awkwardness of 
cairying a long piece of discursive prose in the memory as 
a spiritual tonic constantly obtiudcd itself, while the veises 
interspeised pioved potent as teaching and easy to lemembci. 

’ Sec Keith, 6..''’ 13, Oldcnberg, J If, 115 ff 
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Hence arose a new series of short Upanishads in veise, which 
are the sole suivning pioduct of the teaching given In the 
schools on the subject of the Atman duiing these centuries 
Their purpose in the main is, not to introduce fresh leaching, 
but to express in moie convenient foitn what was now the 
settled orthodox belief of the sannyasi schools. We here set 
them out in the order of their age’- and in their connexion 
with the Vedic schools 


Veda. 

BLACK YAJUS 
WHITE YAJUS 
BLACK YAJUS 
ATH ARYAN 
BLACK YAJUS 


School 

Kathakas 

I’ajasaneyms 

Taittinyas 


Upamshad. 

Kdtkaha 

lid 

^vetditxUara 
M ttndaha 
Mahdndrdyana 


It is impossible to give precise dates for any one of these 
poems, but most scholais would agiee that, if we place the 
Kathaka about 500 c.c ^ and the M akdnarayana in the thiid 
century, u e shall not be far wrong « 

While it is true that the purpose of these treatises is lathei 
a restatement of teaching than an advance in thought, yet the 
changes inevitable m the centuiies appear in them. These aie 
m the main in two directions Theie is a di‘'tinct advance 
shown in the capacity foi sustained thinking, and the subject 
is developed in more ordesly sequence than in the eatlici 
works.'’ There is a tendency towards the exaltation of Vishnu 
and Siva as symbols of Brahman, and an increasing emphasis 
is laid on self-discipline. 

The introduction of Vishnu and Siva leads to a movement 
of thought in the direction of theism. In the Kathaka theie 
is little advance, but m the Isd we meet with the woid which 
is used in latei literature to denote the personal Supieme in 
Hinduism, Im, Isvara, Lord In the Svetasvatara and in 
the Mundaka the personal God stands out face to face with 


‘ Deussen, PU. 24 

“ Oldenberg, LV 203 , 288, 357, Keith, A'Y 9 
s Keith, 190S, 171 n. 2 ^ Oklenberg, LU. 206 
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the peisonal &oul , yet the j^hilosophy is monistic, and the 
full identity of the individual and the universal Atman is 
maintained^ In the SivUiivatara Siv.i is mtioduccd undei 
his old name Rudra ; and, foi the fust time in Hindu litcratme, 
devotional fcdini^, bhakti^ is spoken of as due to him. He is 
said to contiol the whole process of kaira.i and transmigiation 

When God is dually conceived as a person, He is necessarily 
distinguished fiom the material univeisc as well as from the 
human soul But the Svetaivatat a, while it suggests divine 
peisonality in several ways, is unwilling to give up the ancient 
monism. Hence the material woild is declared to be inaya^ 
illusion, so that Brahman may icinain tlic All a.s well as the 
One. This idea is of Itanscundcnt iinpoitaiice in the lalci 
religion. 

In the hermitages of the Vanaptaslhas, the ausicntics which 
wcie originally used to win .supeinalnial powci wcic employed 
to discipline the body and nimd for idigious puiposcs, the 
ends sought Uiiough tin. discipline being mtcicoiiisc with the 
gods, punty of duiactci, and an cthfieali/cd body,"® and 
the word ‘ Hc.stiaint’. was used to covci the 

whole lange of these icgulated niethoils of physical and 
mental cemtiol In the vcise Hpanishads these methods 
aic hcaitily coinnietidcd lor use in the .suaidi for Bralunan ' 
In the old Upanisluds, wltua the idea of the Atman is leached 
by a iigoious piocess ol abstiaction, the icsult is an Itlcalislic 
conception, a mind which is a subiect without an object, 
a knower that is unknowable. This led quite natuially to the 
belief that, in oidei to apprehend the Unknowable in mystic 
vision, the soul must be disciplined to pci feet stillness ; and to 
this end the lestiaimng methods of yoga were prescribed. In 
so far also as ethical conditions wcic legardcd as a pre- 
condition of the enlightenment which is emancipation, the 

' See Barnett, y/iM 5 lyio, 1363 

Chhdndogya U.V lo, i ; IJ 23, i; /iWarjswrt, II hv, Hi i, v;xii 

® Taithrfya // LI .j 

* Oldenburg, Zf/. 258 If , Keith, -S .s' 55. 
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piactice of yoga was regarded as helpful. In the Kdpialza 
and in the Svetdivatam yoga methods ate very sciiously 
commended; and we shall find that the caily Buddhists weie 
led by similai motives to similar practices. Along with 
the desciiption of these exeiciscs, a theory which explains 
them is stated in outline three times ovei m the Kdpiaka, 
and It reappears in the ^vetdsvatara It is not discussed in 
detail, yet the conceptions expressed and the technical teiras 
used make it quite clear that it is the germ of what is known 
in later literature as the Sankhya philosophy ’ 

In these treatises also the Vedanta fii'st occurs as the name 
of the philosophy of the Upanishads. Both groups of Upani- 
shads were attached to the Brahmanas of the schools to which 
they belonged, and weie lecognized as iruii^ revelation of the 
highest giade. 

B. ]\lafiy Schools. 

^ j7- From the prose Upanishads and the eailicsb Jain and 
Buddhist literature it is plain that by the middle of the sixth 
century many speculative systems were already being taught,^ 
each represented by a leader and his following of monks ; foi 
asceticism was as essential to the system-teachei m India then 
as the philosophei’s cloak was ra ancient Greece, Some of 
these teachers were not fat removed from the sannyasis of the 
Upanishads, many were much more sceptical, while some wcie 
thorough-going mateiialists It is not possible to sketch the 
systems cleaily, but one significant fact stands out undeniable, 
that a numbei of them were distinctly atheistic, like the 
Karma Mimamsa. The chief weie the systems which came 
to be known as Jainism and Buddhism, but there weie otheis 
Clearly for a long time, seemingly for several centuries, the 
doctrine of the Biahman- Atman laid hold of only a small 
pioportion of thinking Hindus, while the vast majority le- 

’ For the exposition of these passages, see Deussen, PU. 249-1; ■?; 
Oldenberg, LU 203-6 , Keith, 55. 9-14 ’ 

" Rhys Davids, ALB. 3off , Poussin, WN. 60 
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tamed the ancient Vedic pulyllieistjc outlook Thi^ accounts 
for the Karma Mimrufr;!,!, jamism, Rnddhistn, and othci caily 
atheisms, and also foi the cnierrrcncc of the Sahkhya and the 
Vaiscshika at latci dates. Two further elements of the intel- 
lectual atmosphere of Diose days lender the alhcistrc attitude 
of the mass, and the matcriahstic sLandpornt of many, more 
comprehensible, first the woild-constrainiiig power credited to 
the sacrifice in the Yajurveda, and secondly the automatic 
character of the theory of tiansmigiation and karma as usually 
taught : ^ thcie seemed to be no need for a lulcr of the universe 

It seems mo'nt piobablc that the materialistic school, known 
m India as Lokayata foi two thousand years, was already in 
cvistcncc ^ 

It is probable that the Sankbya and Ynga systems ap]xaicd, 
in eai'ly foims which we cannot now icconsliucl, in the foutlh 
01 third century i, <'. D.ite.s arcvciy doubtful all we can be 
sine of is th<it the sriakhya comes m the inatn from the 
phdosophy of the early and the vmrse Upanishads,” and that 
the Yoga, while also iiuh'bted to the Upanish.ads, spnngs, 
iiltimaldy fiom popnlai in.igk' and hypnotism.' bOdias wcic 
admitted to the onlcr of Sankhya ascetics as icadily as twice- 
born men, and both Srldius and Outcastes could become 
yogis, so that fiom the time of the foundation of these 
schools the puifeuit of release was open to these classes within 
Hinduism itself, 

§ 58 Amongst these clashing systems wcic two, now known 
as Jainism and Buddhism, whose principles speedtiy set them 
outside Hmdui.sin and m,ide them lival faiths. They wore 
both founded by Kshatiiyas. While both systems recognized 
all the gods and demigods of the* Hindu pantheon, they spoke 
of them as of little stiengtli and importance as compaied 
with their own leadcis They therefore taught that it was 
folly to wor.ship them, that the Veda was untrue, and the 

^ Pousijin, WN. 5S. 

“ Poiishiii, Wi\. ill , Keith, /Ah'! .S. lyi?, 175, n. 2. 

* Okleiiberg, LU. 21:1 ; KoiUi, Ch I , Uciisscn, 1 m. 15. 

* Garbo, 34 ff. , Oldonbeu;, 1 ,G 35S ff 
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priestly work of the Brahmans valueless Both systems 
offered lelease to men of eveiy race and caste It is tiue 
that, in Older to win release, it was necessary lo become 
a monk The laity could make a little piogtcss, but could 
not expect to reach the goal until thej^ accepted the life of 
renunciation. Yet, even so, this was a great advance on con- 
ditions within the school of the Upanishads, in which only 
men of the three highest castes could become sannyasis and 
press on to lelease. Hinduism could not fail to condemn 
both systems as heiesies Jainism is the earlier of the two, 
but ive take Buddhism fiist because of it we have far fuller 
and clearer information than of Jcunism. 

C. The Buddhist School 

§59 Gautama, the founder of Buddhism, the most potent 
and attiactive personality among all the sons of India and one 
of the greatest of men, was boinal KapilavastUjOn the bordcis 
of Nepal, almost due noith of Renaies, about 560 13 c., the 
son of a nobleman of the Sakya clan. When about thiity 
years of age, he left his wife, his little son, and his father, and 
renounced the world He became a disciple of scveial teachcis 
in succession, but did not find satisfaction m their teaching 
and resolved to seek tiuth for himself Finally, at the spot 
now known as Buddh-Gaya, in Bihar, his system took shape 
in his mind From this time, somcwheie about 535 B.C., until 
his death at the age of eighty {c 480 b c.), he spent ail his 
energy in teaching his principles He held that the final 
truth had appeared in him and therefore called himself the 
Buddha, the enlightened one. Since he was accepted by his 
followers as a full authority in malteis of faith and life, his 
death must have been an irremediable loss to them No one 
was appointed in his place his teaching must now be then 
guide. That teaching, preset ved in the memoiies of his 
disciples and giadually modified and expanded as time passed, 
finds expression m the Canon 

§ 60. His was an eminently practical system He regaided 
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life as full of suffeiing and believed that his tcacliin*^ provided 
the medicine ncccssaiy for the healing' of men. EIc taught 
that the cause of suffering was desne, and sought to show the 
way whereby desire might be extinguished and iclcase from 
karma and transnugiation and every othei foim of suffering 
might be won He invited men and women to the monastic 
life, in which undei his guidance, as he believed, the nirvana, 
i.e. the extinction, of desire, might speedily be accomplished 
Those who reached niivana in this life, at death would enter 
final niivana,^ and would not be born again. 

He expressed the leading ideas of Ins system in clear and 
simple forms, and m the vernacular; all early Buddhist books 
aic 111 the vctnaciilai The basis of the whole is givi'n in the 
Four Noble Tiulhs ; 

I. The noble hulk of Biilh is imsiry; old .ii^e Is misciy, 

disuiihc IS misery, death is misviy, sorrow, l.imcnilaUrm, mssci y, 
giicf, and dcsjaui luo niistry, to wish for what one c,inuoC hase 
IS misery, in slioit, ,dl the ios. .ut.vhmcnl-gioups aio niiseiy. 

3 'Ihe nfib/i hnih of the cv //,/// of mnay It is desne leading to 
lohnth, joining ilsoif to ph-asun.' ,md passion, and tinding delight 
in cvGiy csiislcm e, desire, namely, lor scnsii.d piensure, desire foi 
pcimimcnt eMsteiuo, dosiio lot tniiisuoiy C'sisti'iict 

3 The noble i/uth of the it of misery It is the coinplote fading 

out and ccss,uion of this dosno, a giving up, a loosing hold, a re- 
linquishment, and a non-adhesjon 

4 The noble /; nth of the path h'lUiiHji to the oi:.sitafjon of nrnefy. It is 

this noble eightfold p,ith. to wil, right belief, light icsolve, light 
speech, right bchavioiu, ughl occupation, light cilbrt, right watch- 
fulness, light concentration,' 

In discu.ssing this jiath the Buddha explained that it was 
a middle comsc which shunned two cxticracs, the pursuit of 
worldly pleasures and the piacticc of useless austerities The 
following is the exposition of tlic eight icquirements of the 
noble path 

1 Rt^ht Belief : belief in the four noble truths 

2 Right Resolve to renounce sensual pleasurcb, to have malice to- 

wards none, and to harm no living rreatme. 

3 Right Speech abstinence from falsehood, backbiting, hai sb language, 

and frivolous talk 

* Warien, lit , 380. 

“ Fimn ihgha-Ni/eaya, 22, as translated m \\harren, /U\ 368-73 
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4. Rigki Behaviour . abstinence fiom destroying lifCj from taking that 

tthicb IS not given, and from immorality 

5. Right Ouufaiion quitting a wrong occupation and getting one’s 

iRelihood by a right occupation. 

6 Right Effort ■ the purpose, effort, endeavour, and exertion to avoid 

and abandon evil qualities, and to produce, preserve, develop, and 
make perfect meritorious qualities 

7 Right WatJifidness stienuous, conscious, unsleeping watchfulness, 

as regards sensations, the mind, and the elements of being, so as 
to nd oneself of lust and gnef and 1 emam free 

8. Right Concent} atio?i . the progressive practice of hypnotic trances 
through reasoning, reflection, contemplation, tranquilhzation, in- 
tense thinking, and the abandonment of misery and of happiness ' 

The path may be summed up as faith in the Buddha's 
teaching, vigoious intellectual effort to understand it and to 
apply It to life in detail, and an earnest moral life accompanied 
with regulai meditation and the ^actice of hypnotic trances 

§61. Thus fai we may be suie of om ground, but as soon 
as we ask what the Buddha taught about the nature of the 
world and man, and what happens in release, we find ouisclves 
in difficulties, since it is impossible to make certaiji that the 
Sutta Pitaka, which did not take final foim until moie than 
two centuries after his death, really represents his teaching 
The prevailing doctrine m the Canon is that everything nr the 
world IS transitory, evil, and lacking in an ego,^ and therefore 
that man has no soul But if man has no soul, it would seem 
to be fair to conclude at once that theie can be no lebiith, 
and further that, even if some shadowy form of continuity can 
be conceived which might make it possible to believe in tians- 
migration, final release m these circumstances can only be final 
annihilation The Canon is by no means consistent in its 
doctrine Transmigration is certainly everywhere taught, but, 
while the existence of a self 01 immortal spirit is usually 
denied, there are passages wheie the soul is said to exist 
Then, although in a few places release is said to be annihila- 
tion pure and simple, that is not the prevalent doctrine 

\ ^ 01 ^ Digka-Ntkaya, 22 Abbreviated from Warren, BT. 373-4. 

- TTipe three epithets are m a sense the watchwords of Buddhism 
in Ceylon the monk, as he goes his rounds, may he heard muttering 
aniLkthhay aukhtu anatia, ^ 
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Modern scholars have diflfeied gicatly m their reconstruction 
of the Buddha’s teaching The latest exposition, which is by 
Piofcssor Poussin,^ strives to do complete justice to all the 
evidence He is inclined to believe that Gautama did deny 
the existence of a soul or pcimancnt entity in man, but he 
believes he predicated the existence of a sort of substitute foi 
a soul which may be reasonably conceived as a possible basis 
for transmigiation It is almost impossible to express the 
idea accurately and clearly in a sentence, but perhaps the fol- 
lowing may suggest it. The exposition runs that in our 
psychical life there exists only the stream of consciousness, 
with its partial continuity, its impeifcct identity, its continuous 
change; and it is this phenomenal thing that transmigrates, 
a something which i» so changeable as to be no ba.sis foi the 
belief in a pcimancnt soul and yet has sufliicicnl continuity to 
make it possible to speak of the individual as tiansmiguiting 
Thus man is altogcthei phenomenal, a composite of fleeting’ 
elements, )*et lebiith lal:cs place. But, if this is all that trans- 
migiatcs, must wc not conclude that, when tiansinigiation 
docs not take place, tlic man is annihilated ? I’hat .sccm.s to 
be the only possible conclusion Bui the Buddha did not 
usually speak of dcliveiance as annihilation. In his Leaching 
he eschewed, as fai as possible, metaphysical questions as of 
no piactical utility, and, indeed, as obstructions in the path 
towaids the ideal Hence nirvana is usually called complete 
deliverance, and no dcsciiption oi definition of the state is 
added. Such is Piofc.ssoi Poussin’s leconstiuction of the 
history. It would, pci haps, be still bcttci to suppose that 
the Buddha denied the existence of the soul while he affirmed 
tiansmigration and delivcianccj and that he lefused to entei 
into any philosophic justification of these positions 

§6a Buddhist tradition unanimously declares that a few 
weeks after the death of the master a great Council was held 
at Rajagnha, the capital of Magadha, and that theio the rules 
for the monastic life, and also the discouise.s of the Buddha as 

1 WN . 34. 

F 
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contained in the Sutta Pitaka were rcheaised. All cidtical 
scholars agree that the stoiy is unhistorlcal, and that the 
growth of the Canon is posterioi to the death of the Buddha, 
but it is quite possible that the disciples assembled after the 
death of the founder to come to some agieemcnt concerning 
the principal points of the cieed and of the discipline. 

Very little is known about the history of the faith or of the 
community during the next two bundled yeais. Clearly the 
movement spread , the literature gradually took shape ; and 
differences of opinion on matters of both faith and practice 
arose among the monks . but it is not possible to give any 
compiehensible outline of the events of those years. A tradi- 
tion is found in the Canon that, one hundred yeais aftei the 
death of the Buddha, a second Council was held at Vassali, to 
examine and condemn ten illegitimate practices which the 
monks of that town claimed to have the light to follow, and 
a much later tradition declares that the Vinaya and Sutta 
Pitakas of the Canon were lecited here also. Scholar,^ are ready 
to believe that a Council was held to discuss certain points 
of discipline and other questions, but the date lomatns quite 
uncertain, and the statements about the Canon arc unhistoncal. 

§63, About two hundred years aftci the Buddha's death, 
however, light begins to fall on the histoiy. Alexanders 
raid into the Punjab led to a icvolution and change of dynasty 
in Magadha and to the establishment, under Chandiagupta, of 
the first empii e ever known in India. The grand son of Chandia- 
gupta, the founder of the Maurya empiic, was A^oka, one of 
the most 1 emaikable monarchs the world has seen. lie seems 
to have reigned from S73 to 233 E.c A few years after he 
became emperor he added Orissa by conquest to his empiic 
Accoiding to his own account, the slaughter and miseiy which 
the conquest occasioned caused him such acute distress and 
lepenta nee that he became a Buddhist and decided to wage 
no more war. Many scholais believe that at a later date he 
actually became a monk, at least for a shoit time 

The conversion of Asoka made the fortune of Buddhism , 
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foi, being a man of conviction and eneigy, be set about using 
the wealth, authoiity, and influence of his great position foi the 
spread of the leligion which he had adopted He spent vast 
sums horn the imperial revenue in erecting Buddhist build- 
ings The use of stone foi ai'chitecture and sculpture seems to 
have begun in India about this tunc. Consequently, the 
eailiest stone buildings eiectcd on the soil of India dowered 
the Buddhist faith with a magnificent series of aitistic monas- 
teries, temples, and relic-mounds He sent out monhs as 
missionaries of the faith throughout the length and breadth of 
India, and also to Ceylon, to Burmah, to the Himalayas, to 
Afghanistan, and beyond. Gieat success followed both within 
and without the bounds of the empne. Ceylon became 
a Buddhist country, and along the southern slopes of the 
Himalayas, in Kashmir, and in caslcin Afghanistan the faith 
took firm root. The cropeior also prepared simple scimons 
for his people and had them cut on locks by the side of pilgrim 
and tiadciontcs, 01 on monumental pillars set up m prominent 
places, so that he might preach to the millions of hus subjects 
and his neighbours. Laws wcic made to compel men to live 
in closet accord with the Buddhist ideal, and Govcinmcnt 
officials were required to help the impcnal propaganda in the 
ordmaiy couisc of thoir duties, 

^64 Tiadition luns that a Council held at Patna duiing his 
leign for the settlement of several questions of faith and 
discipline, accepted the Tipitnka (Sansk Tripitaka), the 
Buddhist Canon in three baskets, Prtaka, or divisions, as iindei 
I. The Vtf/aj'it, 01 Discipline^ Basket, containing the rules 
for the life of monks and nuns 
3 The Sjiita, 01 Sermon Basket, consisting in the main of 
dialogues and seimons. 

3 The Abhidhamnia^ or Teaching Basket, containing chiefly 
manuals for the training of monks and nuns. 

Is the tradition credible? 

The following facts must be iccognizcd In the third 
century li.c , the Canon existed only in the mcmoi'ics of the 
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monks and nuns; and it must have been in Magadhi, the 
vernacular ofMagadha and of the impel lal capital, Patna No 
portion of this original Magadhi Canon survives, but the 
Ceylonese Canon, fiom which Euiopean scholais obtained 
their knowledge of early Buddhism, puipoits to be the 
identical books accepted at the Council The language, 
however, is Pah, a literary tongue which is believed to have 
been developed at a later date from seveia! vernaculars, but 
especially from Magadhi and which was used by Ceylonese 
Buddhists for the literature of their faith alone. The Pali 
Canon was reduced to writing m Ceylon in the first century 
B, C. ; and m the latei history it is but the Canon of the 
Vibhajjavadin school of Ceylon, and of others dependent on it 
It is practically certain that this Pah Canon and the latci 
Sanskiit Canons of Noith India were derived independently 
from the M agadhi oi iginal. 

As to the relation of the Pah Canon to the texts of the 
third centuiy B.C., the position of advanced sch®laiship is 
probably best repiesented by Poussin, who, while acknow- 
ledging that the Vinaya and Sutta Pitakas which we possess 
are on the whole very much the same as the eaily Magadhi 
texts, yet holds that numerous changes were probably mtio- 
duced in the time of oral transmission and in the process of 
tianslation into Pali , and roundly declaies that ‘ the apostolic 
or conciliar origin of the Abhidharma ^ is a pious fiaud ’ ^ He 
points out that, while all the schools acknowledged a Canon 
in two parts, the Vinaya and Sutta Pitakas, only two schools, 
namely the Vibhajjavadins of Ceylon, who used Pah, and the 
Saiwastivadlns, who probably belonged to Kashmir, and used 
Sanskrit, possessed an Abhidhamma Pitaka, and the two 
collections are wholly independent. Consequently, we can 
recognize only the Vinaya and the Sutta Pitakas as belonging 
to this period. ^ 

Further, if a General Council had been held in Patna it 
could have been held only with Anoka’s peimission and 
' Abhidhamma in Pah. * 44, 
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CO- operation , and it would then almost ceitainly have been 
mentioned in his inscriptions His silence thus suggests 
a serious doubt about the whole tradition. 

^ 65. The central source of the Vinaya is the Pdtmiokkha. 
Twice every month the monks of evciy 'distiict met in solemn 
assembly, and the 237 articles of this Confession were lecited 
aloud one by one, the leciter asking after the repetition of 
each rule whether any monk had been guilty of any trans- 
gtession. The Confession with its Coramentaiy forms the 
first book of the Vinaya, the Suita Vibhanga. The second 
pait IS the Khandakas, the treatises, i. e the Mahdvagga and 
the Cktillavagga^ which give rules for eveiy part of the life of 
the monk and the nun. In both these pints of the Vinaya 
there aie numeious stones and talcs which aic of extieme 
interest foi the life of the Buddha and the caily history of the 
Older. The thiid pait, the Pufivara, is a scholastic list of 
subjects of httic inteicst, piobably a late addition to the Canon. 

§ 66. lihe Sutta Pitaka is of far greater intciest. IIcio one 
enters into the life of ancient India and makes friends with 
people of eveiy type, enjoying the simplicity, the hutnoui, the 
kindliness of the peasant, listening to teaching of tvciy sect, 
levcrcnt and coaise, wise and fooli.sh new and old. Hcie we 
see lehgion in the process of being made and unmade. Every- 
where walks the Buddha, supreme m his humanity, his fine 
gentleman hncss, his caustic wit, his quiet leasonablcncss, his 
radiant peisonahty, winning his way among ail classes of men 
by the moderation of his teaching and discipline, his feeling 
for human need, and his fiim conviction that he has actually 
stoimed the citadel of truth. The contents of this Pitaka fail 
into five mam groups. 

I The most atti active and most valuable of all the groups 
consists of dialogues and sermons. Neaily all aic said to 
come from the Buddha himself, but a few arc attiibuted to his 
immediate disciples. Each has a brief mtioduction, telling 
where and in what circumstances tiadition said it had been 
uttered. These beautiful pieces of liteiature are to be found 
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marnly in the Digha and Majjhima Nikayas, but many bag- 
ments are scattered' throughout the other collections. A numbei 
of dialogues aie so full of the power and simplicity of genius 
that we can leadily believe that they leflect with great faith- 
fulness the teaching of the Master , many of the gieat phrases 
which foini the basis of the teaching also unquestionably come 
from him , and piobably also some of the brief poems which 
glow like gems amid the moie sober prose ; but a veiy laige 
number of the pieces aie cleaily of latei oiigin, cieated at 
various times to meet the needs of the Order oi of the lay 
community. 

11 . The next gioup centres in the Buddha Thcie is no 
life of the Master in the Canon, but thcic are many bio- 
giaphical passages in both the Vinaya and the Sutta Pitak is,’ 
which were later combined to form biogiaphies of the Buddha 
m Ceylon and India. In these naiiatives he is sometimes 
regarded as purely human, only exalted to wondious poweis 
by his enlightenment, but in many places he is spoivcn of as 
a demigod, and in others he is raised fai above all the gods. 
The doctiine of kaima and lebiith leads to the beliet that ho 
was giadualiy prepaied for his final enlightenment in his 
pievious births. Hence in the Book of Lives, the Jdtaka, we 
have 550 m}’thical narratives of previous lives, and in the 
C/mnydpitaha 35 moie, all set out as edifying stoiies for the 
Buddhist leader, a liteiature of extiaordinary vaiiety and 
interest. Furthei, since truth does not change, Buddhists 
began to believe that in the eailier ages the same teaching 
must have been proclaimed by other Buddhas, The outcome 
of this was a long series ol Previous Buddhas. At hist there 
were only thiee, then six, then twenty-four, then twenty-seven , 
but finally they became innumeiable.^ They aie parallel 

^ Tne Mahdvagga m the Vinaya Pitaka, the MahdparimbhSna and 
MaJiapOiidJiJ. siittas of the Digha Nitaya, suttas c6, 36, 123 of the 
^lajjbinia Nilpya, and the Dhiwimackakkappavattana nitta of the 
Samyatta Nikaya 

MuhSpaddna , Jdudcllwi’umsti , Niddnakailid , Lalita Vntiifa 
Waddell in JPAS. 1914, 677 
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with the Jain Tiithakaias and the incarnations of Vishnu and 
of Siva 

HI The thud group consists of short n'ligious pt>i.ins, 
ejaculations, epigrams, psalms. The habit of giving exprc-ssion 
m verse to the loftiei moods of the monastic iife seems to have 
begun with the Buddha himself, and was cultivated with vciy 
great success by many generations of pious monks and nuns. 
There are four collections of these poems, the Dhainmapada, 
the Vdana^ the Thera Gdtkd, and the Theri Gaihd, but, 
besides these, numerous examples are scattered throughout 
the Canon 

IV. The fouith group consists of edifying narratives and 
ballads^ which vaiy very much in literary and didactic 
worth They seem to have been exceedingly jiopular among 
the Buddhist laity, but foi us they have thcii chief intcicst as 
stores of folk-lore. In the Mahavagga, the sLitta.s of the 
Majjhima Nikaya, the Apadhua'^ and also in the J at aka ■■'qooV 
aie numerous tales, and in the Samyutta Nikaya and the 
Sntta Nipdta many stones m verse and ancient ballads. 

V The fifth gioup consists of magu texts, charms against 
snakes, evil spirits, demons, &c. The Kiniddalapiithn and the 
3 and sutta of the Digha Nikaya consist of texts of this type. 

The eaily Buddhist chuich was, essentially, the double 
monastic oider, yet there was a large laity also. The duties 
laid on them vvcie, in the main, attention to the teaching of 
the Buddha, a leally good moial hfe, the practice of ahtmsil, 
i e non-inj'uiy to animals, and liberality to the monks and 
nuns. But fiom a very early date rcveience for the Buddha 
and his chief followeis led to the beginnings of a cult ^ 
Each stupa, erected over telics of the Buddha or of a noted 
pieachei, became a place of pilgrimage and adoration. The 
hall in which the laity heaid instiuction from the monks had 

^ The word Apaddna, Sanskiit ATaddnn, means a heroic deed, and is 
used of stones about Buddhist saints. This collection is lu verse. 

“ The Buddha’s attitude to Hindu puests and then sacrifices was so 
scornful that we may be certain that lie established no ritual cultusaraon^ 
his disciples 
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a stupa set up in it to stir devotional feeling, and many 
symbols of Buddhist faith and piactico leceived fervent adoia- 
tion. In the time of Asoka each gieat stupa and chaitya 
became a splendid woik of art, and music, iihows, and pto 
cessions were added to earliei obseivances , so that Buddhist 
worship began to rival the spectaculai attiactions of Hindu 
temple-worship and saciifice 

§ 67. The Edicts of Asoka foim one of the most interesting 
of all Buddhist documents. They may be most conveniently 
studied in Dr Vmcent Smith’s Asoka. The great Buddhist 
Mission Gained to so much success dunng his leign is described 
in them fiom the point of view of the Empeiot who organized 
and suppojted it, while the Chronicles of Ceylon desciibe it 
from the standpoint of the monastic community who piovidcd 
the misstonaiies. The edicts show the extreme interest which 
the Emperor took in the expansion of the leligion, not only 
among Hindus but also amongst the jungle-folk of India and 
foreign nations. They also enable us to sec that he made 
latge use of the impel lal officials in older to spicad amongst 
the people a knowledge of Buddhism, of the Empcioi's faith 
in the religion and of his desiie that it should be widely 
adopted. One insciiption names seven passages in the Canon 
which he recommends foi study, his favouiite texts He lays 
veiy great stress on the virtue of saving animal life, and tells 
how he has restricted animal saciificc by law and also the 
slaughter of animals for food. He was almost a vegetauan 
himself. Instead of the loyal hunt, his Majesty now under- 
took religious touis to visit religious men and sacied place-, 
One edict gives orders that monks or nuns who seek to cieate 
schism in the Buddhist church shall be unfrocked. This was 
probably published immediately after the Council at Patna, 
if such a council W'as held An insciibed pillar also infoims 
us^that the Emperor had enlarged for the second time the 
Stupa of Kanakamuni, one of the previous Buddhas. 

Very little distinctive Buddhist teaching occurs in these 
edicts, except the insistence on the sacredness of animal life 
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It IS peculiaily noticeable that thcie is no single mention of 
kaima and tiansmigration in them, and not the slightest 
allusion to nuvana Since the Artliasastrn shows the same 
features, we are piobably justihed in concluding that kaima 
and lebnth had not as yet laid serious hold of the common 
people in eastern India. The Empeior urges all men to 
piactise the law of piety, fiist because of the good results 
which it pioduces in this woild, but above all things because 
such conduct creates merit, and secures the other world for 
the pious man Ordinary morality stands in the foreground, 
rcvcience to parents, relatives, teacheis, and all religious men, 
pioper treatment of slaves and seivants, truth-speaking, 
liberality, gentleness to all living ciealuies, Sunilaily, toleia- 
tion of all ciccds, and hbciahty to ascetics and teacheis of all 
denominations, aic repeatedly iccommcndcd. The edicts 
thus contain scarcely anything which Biiilimans would not 
approve. Yet the piohibilton of animal .sacrifice miisl have 
been deeply lescntcd 

D The Jain School 

§ 6 H Foi many years Emopean scholais believed that 
Jainism was a schism or bi anch-system derived from Buddhism, 
but lesearch has made it clear that the two are independent and 
that Jainism is the caiher of the two. Mahavlia, who was 
a contempoiaiy of the Buddha,^ belonged to a Kshatiiya 
family of good position, and was born in a lorvn a little to the 
north of the site of Patna He became a sannyasi of an 
ascetic order which had been founded by a man named Piisva, 
and developed it into the sect of the Jains. The canonical 
liteiature of the sect was not reduced to writing until nearly 
a thousand years after Mahaviia's death, and it is as yet 
impossible to say whether any paits of it come from this 
period 01 not , so that it requires much caution to woik back 

^ There is much unceitamty about his actual date. Jams themselves 
give two dates for his death, 527 and 467 e c , while Buddhist texts 
represent him as a contempoiaiy of the Buddha, and place his death a few 
years before the Buddha’s nirvana. 
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even to a bare outline of the founder’s faith and discipline. 
A few featuies of the system, howevei, stand out with such 
distinctness that we should almost be justified in accepting 
them as primary without fuither evidence ; statements found 
in early Buddhist books about the founder, his sect, and his 
teaching coiroboiate the Jam evidence veiy clearly ona numbei 
of points , and the relation between eaily Hinduism and early 
Hindu asceticism, on the one hand, and Jain beliefs and ascetic 
rules, on the othei,^ is so patent that we need not hesitate to 
accept the chief lines of the tradition as histoiical These are 
the oiiginal atheism of the system, and the beliefs, that theie 
aie souls in every particle of eaith, air, watci, and fine, as well 
as in men, animals, and plants, and that, for the attainment of 
release, the practice of certain very severe austerities, taj>as, 
the strictest abstinence from the desti uction of life in any foim, 
and the keeping of a number of moial rules aic necessary 
Monks and nuns had to pluck tlieir own haii out by the i oots, 
and were not allowed to drink cold water nor to bSlhe, Aflei 
twelve years of rigorous austerities they weie encouiagcd to 
commit suicide by self-starvation, if they chose to do so, The 
system is moie closely allied to animism, hylozoism, and eaily 
ascetic practice than any other belonging to the period. The 
seveie austerities and the lule of aJiimsa, non-injury to both 
vegetable and animal life, both come fiom the discipline of the 
Vanaprasthas.^ Mahavii a organized the laymen and ,thc lay- 
women of the community as well as the monks and the nuns 
Only ascetics could hope to win release at once, but a faithful 
la>-hfe prepared the soul for becoming an ascetic in a futuie 
life. On the laity were laid simple moial rules and easy 
austeuties, and it was then special duty to support the monks 
and the nuns. Mahavira did his work in the vernacular, and 
the Canon is in an old vernacular to this day. Amongst 
the many titles conferred on \Am,Jina, conqueror, was one of 

the most prominent. Hence his followers aie called Jauia 
Jams. ’ 

^ Jacobi, XXII, s, xMifF, ERE VII 465 


“ See ^ 30 
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We may be certain that Jam worship arose in much the 
same way in which the Buddhist cult developed ; for at later 
dates the two are absolutely parallel^ 

§ 69 Of the histoiy of Jainism duiiiig these centuries we 
know veiy little. There seems, however, to be reason to 
believe that fiom an early date a distinction tended to aiise 
among the monks of the community, which finally led in the 
fiist century A. D to a great schism. The question at issue 
was whethei the monks should weai white robes or discaid 
all clothing This division of opinion disturbed the early life 
of the community in some degree When the schism actually 
came, the Jains fell into two sects, the Svetambaia oi White- 
clothed, and the Digambaia 01 Sky-clothcd. i e naked, and 
the division lemains to-day. 

The Jains have a tiadition that Chaiidragupta, the fotindci 
of the Maurya Empiie, was a Jain, that a famine btokc out 
in Magadha duung his icign, and that Ihcieupon he abdicated 
Ins thionc^and went south with a gicat company of Jains 
under the leadership of Bhadiabahu to Suivana Belgola in 
the Mysore country, wheic he became a monk and finally 
died by self-stai vation. If the stoiy is true, the date of the 
migration would be about 2198 is c' ; for his son Bindusara 
succeeded to the throne about that date; but, as its earliest 
attestation is an insciiption at Sravana Belgola of lather 
a late date, scholars arc veiy much divided with logaid to its 
trustworthiness.'** 

§ 70. Tradition also says that, towards the end of the 
twelve yeais of famine, the sacred books weio collected 
m a council of monks held at Patna, undei the picsidency 
of Sthulabhadra. They are said to have been twelve 
in number and to have been called ' Anga i. e. ‘ limbs 
members of the body of scrip tuie. The last Anga con- 
sisted of foil! teen books which contained the utterances of 
Mahavira himself, while the first eleven wete composed by 
his followeis. Bhadrabahu, who is said to have led the 
' See § 1 21 and ^123. “V Smith, JSfIL 146. 
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migiation to the south, is believed to have been the aiithoi 
of three of the canonical books and of nirytikhSi i c. biief 
comments, on ten of them. The last Anga is inetiicvably 
lost, but the Svetambaras declaie that the eleven Ahga, 
which form the first division of theii Canon to-day, are the 
identical books collected at the Council The Digambaras, 
on the other hand, who confess that they no longer possess 
the oiiginal Canon, deny that the eleven Svetambara Anga 
are genuine All modem scholars acknowledge that there 
are many archaic elements in these Svetambara books, and in 
particular that the accounts of Mahavua, the early community 
and its beliefs and piactices, which we have already dealt 
with, are in the main at least historical. It thus seems to be 
deal that paits of the existing Anga must have been handed 
down orally with considerable fidelity for a thousand years , 
for they were not reduced to wilting until about A. D. 500, 

The problem set by the Anga is of a very complicated 
character. Their language is not the original Magadhi, in 
which woiks recited and arranged at Patna in the thud cenluiy 
P. c. must have been composed, but a latei dialect akin in 
some respects to Magadhi, but modified under the influence 
of the speech of the west of India, wheie the woik of codifi- 
cation and writing was earned out about A. D ,500.’ E’uithei, 
there aie clear proofs that they have undeigone extensive 
alteration since then Critical study has not yet gone fai 
enough to make the solution of this most intiicate pioblem 
possible. Thus, while it is probably liue that a niimbei of 
books were collected and lecognized at Patna, no one can yet 
say what piecise relation the canonical books bear to those 
original works. Weber holds that the existing books were 
formed between the second and the fifth centuries A. D , but 
Jacobi is inclined to think that parts of them may have come 
down from the Patna Council comparatively little changed ^ 


’ See below, § iSi. 

MVeber in lA. XVII. 289, 342. XX 24, Jacobi, Kalia-suini, 
Intro,, XLV, p, xl , Keith, 1915, 551 
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Theie is certainly no body of Jain literature belonging to this 
period to place beside the Buddhist Tiipitaka. 

§ 71, That the Jains were an impoitant body in the time of 
the Maurya empeiois is perfectly cleai from the way in which 
Asoka refeis to them in one of his edicts.^ The community 
have also a tiadition that a grandson of Asoka named 
Samprati reigned after him, and treated the Jam community 
with as much favour and munificence as his grandfather had 
shown to the Buddhists , but Samprati himself and the whole 
story are not known from any other souice;^ so that the 
truth of the narrative is extremely doubtful. 

‘ Pil]ar_ Edict VII, m V Smith’s 193 Eut Hoenite’s theory, 

that the .Vjivikas, who are mentioned 111 the same edict nnd who icceived 
costly caves from Asoka and Ins giandson, were Uigainbaia Jams (AVv’/f 
I 359), IS piobably enoneous (BhandarL'u, /.1I XLJ 3S6) 

® V Smith, EJ// I92”3, 440 
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THE MOVEMENT TOWARDS THEISM 

2CO B.C. TO A, D. 300. 

§ p. The Hindu movement towards theism shows two 
distinct stag-es, and a corresponding though not identical 
evolution within Buddhism takes place in two unfoldmgs also, 
and also at the same times. Great political changes foim the 
background to those leligious events. 

Early in the second centuiy E.C the Mauiya empne fell A 
Hindu dynasty, the Sunga, took its place at the capital, Patna, 
and doubtless annulled Aioka’s laws against animal sacilfice , 
while on the now contracted western fiontiet ciouched 
Bactrian Greeks, Parthians, and Scythians, waiting to spnng 
at the central empire Under the Hindu dynasty arose new 
te\:ts of the Rdmayana and the MahdbhCxrata in which Rama 
and Krishna walk the earth as divine incarnations. In 
Buddhist works of the same period the Buddha appeals as 
a semi-divme being with new attributes 

The Scythian lace called Kushans seized all the western 
frontiers of India soon aftei the Christian eia, and about the 
middle of the century conquered the Hindu government at 
Patna, and thus fornred a vast empire stietching from Cential 
Asia to the Gangetic plain. Not long after these events, as 
it would seem, the Bhagavadgltd arose, in which Krishna is 
represented as a full incarnation of Vishnu and as the eteinal 
Biahman of the Upanishads Vaishnava theism was thus 
formed ; and othei sects hastened to follow the gieat example. 
About the same time, or a little later, Mahayana Buddhism 
was formed, in which the Buddha almost became an 
eternal god. 
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It seems clear that the wealth and gcneial cultuie of the 
times created a strong and intelligent body of laymen, as 
distinct fioni the monastic orders. Liteiatuic, philosophy, 
and ait all show great activity; and both Hindus and 
Buddhists found it neccssaiy to modify their standards and 
prepaie fiesh litciatuie to meet the needs of the cultuied 
layman. 

One of the gieatest happenings of these centuries is the 
spread of Buddhism to Persia, to Turkestan, and to China, 

i. Hinduism 

A. The Timcc-horii and their Literature . 

73. No addition of any importance seems to have been 
made duiing this period to the hteratuie of the Vcdic schools 
except a number of new Upanishads. The sacrificial di.sciphne 
of each school still consisted of Mantia, Biilhraana, and Sutia, 
with piobably the fuither help of the Karma Mlniamsa 
system, while the Aiauyaka and the Upamshacl foiincd 
special couiscs The Upanishads which made then appc.ar- 
ance duimg the pciiod fall into two classes, of winch only 
the first attach themselves quite natmally to the original 
Vedanta texts. Of tlicse there are thicc, the Praina, 
Maitrayana, and Miindukya, the Maiirdyana belonging to the 
Black Yajns, the othei two to the Aiharvaveda 

^ 74. It seems to be clear also that already about the 
middle of oui peiiod, there existed a wotk which summed 
up the teaching of the Upanishads, and was thus a foieiunner 
of the famous but far latei Brahvia-sutra of Badarayana. 
That at least seems to be the natural infeiencc fiom the 
reference in the Bhagavadgl ta ^ to Brahma-suti as and from the 
occuiicnce of the descriptive phrase sarvopanishadwdya^\ e ‘the 
science of all the Upanishads’, m the nearly contempoiary 
Maitrayana UpamshadP It is most likely that it was the 
example of the Kaima-mimamsa, which undertakes to unify 
1 XIII. 4 * II 3. 
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and sum up the teaching on sacrifice, that led to the cKpositioa 
of all Upanishad texts in similai fashion The ancient Kaitna- 
Mimaihsa text of those days and also the oiigmal Upanishad 
manual were early lost, eclipsed by the classical documents of 
the next period. - 

§ 75. Thus far we have dealt with the legitimate literature of 
the Vedic schools. The second class of Upanishads have not 
the same standing. They fall into thiee groups, each related 
to a special type of ascetic, but all diverging in some degiee 
from the original Vedanta texts. These are the Sannyasa, 
Yoga, and Saiva Upanishads. All were finally attached to 
the Athatvaveda, but m rathei inegular fashion 

§ 76. It IS clear that from some early date in the period 
there existed a document belonging to the Saiikhya philo- 
sophy It is also piobable that, besides the Yoga Upanishads 
already mentioned, an ordeily exposition of the Yoga system 
existed. The Vaiseshika, the Nyaya, and the Charvaka 
systems must have each had a fundamental tc.xt But these 
five all stood outside the Vedic schools and weie regaidcd as 
more 01 less aberrant. The giowth of the epic, which is 
discussed below, atfoids an opportunity of setting these woiks 
in historical connexion with the rest of the hteiature 

§ 77. The increasingly complicated cuinculum taught in 
each Vedic school rendered it impossible for the student to 
master all the subjects taught ; and the result was that 
schools for the study of special subjects, such as grammai, 
larv, and politics, were established The law schools are of 
especial interest, as their labours w'eie of laigc joiactical value 
for the twice-boin layman Thcii method seems to have 
been to take the Dharma-sutia of some Vedic school and 
modify it in some degree, so as to make it suitable not foi 
members of that school alone, but foi all twice-born men. 
The Dharma-sutras of Gautama and of Vasishtha, alieady 
included m our study of dharma in our last chapter, seem 
to have undeigone this process. 

§ 78. But verse was the medium for popular hteiatuie 
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during this peiiod, and many of the old laws in their sutia- 
form iveic ambiguous Hence in the schools it became 
customaiy to express the old sutias in slokas. The most 
famous of all Indian law-books, the code of Manii, is a work 
of this kind, and took shape duiing the pciiod It is probable 
that it was founded on the Dhaima-sulra of the Manavans, 
one of the sutia-schools of the Black Yajurveda. The time 
of the creative activity of the Manava law-school seems to 
have been contemporary with the gradual growth of the 
didactic epic. About the time when this latter was com- 
pleted, 01 rathei later, the labours of the school culminated 
in a great law-book in verse, the text of which theieaftei 
undeiwent veiy little changed Law-books in vcise, in con- 
tradistinction to the older treatises in piose sutras, are called 
sastras Hence, the full name of the text is the Manava 
DharmasSstra, populaily known as the law of Manu, and 
usually said to be fabulously old. It is to be noted that this 
law-book a«d other.s of the same class weie meant foi the 
twice-boin only. They are of special interest here because 
of theii importance foi the twice- bom householder. 

This great code registers several advances in Hindu religious 
law. Here, and also in the contemporary didactic Epic, the 
ideal is laid down, though it is not made compulsory, that 
the twice-boin man should pass through the four asramas 
in Older, i. e. the life of the celibate student, the householder, 
the hermit, and the monk No widow, not even a viigin 
child-widow, may lemarry : her duty is to live an ascetic life 
The twice-born may still eat flesh, but thcie are many 
restrictions. 

§79. Duiing this period theie arose among twice-born 
householders a leliglous distinction which was destined to 
last throughout the history of the religion As we shall see 
in our study of the Epic, there was a group of the twice- 
born on whom the worship of Vishnu by temple and image 
had laid hold with such force that they tended to refuse to 
* Hopkins, GE. 19 
G 
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lecognize the other gods of the pantheon. Another group 
stood in a similar relation to Stva ^ Now the ritual of temple- 
woishsp had not sprung from Vedic souices, but appatently 
fiom ancient forms of worship traditional among Stidias.^ 

It was thus inevitable that those who remained loyal to the 
ancient sacrificial worship should condemn the exclusive cult 
of Vishnu and of Siva as doubly heteiodox, because its 
ntuai was not Vedic, and because it did, not worship all the 
gods.“ Doubtless, there were many among the orthodox even 
at this eaily elate who had a god whom they specially favoured , 
yet this did not affect their orthodoxy, for they ficely acknow- 
ledged all the others 

Fiom this time, therefore, we must recogni/ie among the 
twice-born t/te orthodox, who are faithful to the Vedic pantheon 
and ntuai, and the sectarians^ who exalt one god to the neglect 
of the lest, and in his cult use a iitual and liturgy of non-Vcdic 
origin. The position of the sects was greatly strengthened 
by the appearance of the Bhagavadglia^ which provided the 
Vaishnava with a theology, and led to the foimation of a 
similar system foi the worshipper of Siva. These devoted 
sectarians still kept up the Vedic foims of worship in their 
domestic ceremonies, and obsei-ved the rules of caste with 
gieat strictness. Indeed, thioughout their history they have 
sought to piove themselves orthodox Hindus, and in some 
cases with considerable success 

§ So It is probable that the mass of Sudras belonged to no 
sect, but vvosshipped now one god, now another. That cci- 
tainly has been the position of the mass of the Hindu people 
for many centuaes Doubtless theie would be a certain 
number of intelligent Sudias who would share the strictly 
sectarian position with their twice-born brethren, just as theie 
is to-day, but they would scarcely be regarded as heterodox, 
since they were not allowed to perfoim the ancient sacrifices. 


Patanjah calls them Sivabbagavatas. devotees of Siva, and sneaks nf 
’ Chanda, 99 ' See sU 6 . 
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B. The Epics. 

§81. The movement towards theism within Hinduism has 
the ancient god Vishnu for its centie Two stages aic veiy 
distinctly visible in the movement, and both are reflected in 
the growth of the epic poems 

The original heroic poem called the Mahabharata, which 
celebiated the fall of the Kuru family through the wiles of 
the Pandiis directed by Krishna, undeiwent considerable 
transfoimation and enlaigement. The leading featuie of the 
epic in this, its second stage, is that the Pandus aie now 
regarded as the heroes of the epic, and, unlike former kings, 
they aie represented as empeiois ruling the whole of India 
We also find mention in the poem of Yavanas, Pahlavas, and 
Sakas, i.e. Gieeks, Parthians, and Scythians. The mythical 
Pandu empiie is probably a icflcction of the Maurya empiic, 
while the mention of Giceks, Parthians, and Scythians would 
seem to point definitely to the time of the Sungas According 
to the statement of the epic itself, the poem consisted of 
a+,000 stanzas ' at this stage, and modern scholars estimate 
that the epic kcinel of the whole woik runs to about ao,ooo 
stanzas.^ 

We now turn for a moment to the Ramayana. The five 
books of Valmiki’s original work aie to-day piecedcd by one 
book and followed by another which are clearly of later date. 
Here also we meet with Yavanas, Pahlavas, and Sakas ; so 
that these additions cannot be dated eailier than the Pandu 
form of the great epicS 

§ 8a. The religious phenomena of both epics aic also 
significant. In the new paits of both, the religion is still 
polytheistic and sacrificial,^ but the prominent divinities are 
now Biahma, Vishnu, and Siva. It seems as if in the popular 
mind the three stood on an equality.'’^ Still more notewoithy 
IS the fact that Krishna and Rama, the heioes of the two 

^ I. 1. Si , loi , 105 * Hopkins, ERE VIH 325 a, 

Jacobi, R 28 f., 50, 64, M.icdonell, SL. 304 f. 

* For the old religion at this stage, apart from the mcaination doctrine, 
see Hopkins, RI ch. xix. 


G a 
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epics, aie now represented as paitial incarnations of Vishnu/ 
while ancient deeds of divine might have been transfen ed 
from Indra and other old gods to Vishnu.^ In these facts ve 
have the first clear indication m Indian liteiatuie of the nsc 
of something like an organized sect within Hinduism. Vishnu 
has now a group of woishippers who exalt him to a place of 
special honour, and this gioup has been able to seize and 
claim for itself the heroes of both the popular poems. A 
distinct polemic against Buddhism may also be traced in the 
new foi m of the Mahdbharata. 

§ 83. These facts seem to point to the conclusion that the 
transformation of both poems took place after the fall of the 
Maury'a empiie. It Is scarcely likely that a laigc woik 
glorifying Hindu kings, and describing a triumphant Hindu 
empire, would have made its appeal anco under Buddhist 
emperors, far less that they would have tolerated dnect 
attacks on Buddhism , while the publication of the ancient 
poems in these new and most attractive foims would be quite 
natural under the pationage of a Hindu monarch who had 
restored old liberties and re-established the sacrificial 
ceremonial ^ 

The two epics thus became leligious works, gloiifylug the 
god Vishnu , and ever since that time they have been regarded 
as Vaishnava scriptuies. But Vishnu was not yet elevated to 
the position of the Supreme, A perusal of the first book of 
the Rdmdyana will show that, while his followers piaised 
him as the best of the gods, they still thought of him as one 
of the old divinities, a being similar in natuie to Siva, Brahma, 
and the rest. This is but the fiist stage of the movement 
towards theism. 

§ 84. We do not know how the Vaishnavas were led to 

' Macdonell, .SZ 286, 305 , Rdmdyana^ I. .mx, 

“ Holtzmann, MBH I 10 The dwarf, Vamana, is m the Rdmdyana 
said to be an incarnation of Vishnu, I xxxi. 

“ Hopkins, GE 399. Inscriptions belonging to the second and first 
centunes B.c, which mention Vasitdeva, i.e. Krishna, fit m well with this 
conception Bhandarkar, VS. 3-4 
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develop the doctrine of divine incarnation The idea appears 
sjddenly m the liteiature, and there is nothing in earlier 
Hindu thought that would seem to be a natural and sufficient 
source of the conception^ It may be that they vveie led to 
It by the example of the Buddhists, who, as we have seen, 
had already laised Buddha to divine powers and honours, 
and had created a seiies of precedent Buddhas sti etching 
away into the distant past. So Krishna and Rama with the 
Dwarf aie now conceived as divine, and they already form 
a short series . for Rama is held to have appeared at a much 
earlier date than Krishna, and the Dwaif precedes Rama. 

§85 We nou pass to the considei ation of the second stage 
of the movement toward theism, as reflected in the epics 
Scholars believe that, during the first and second ccntiiiies of 
the Christian era, the laige masses of didactic matter^ which 
are found m certain sections of the Mahabharata as it stands 
were added to the epic of 24,000 stanzas which wc have 
just discussed. This fiesh maternal consists in the main 
of discouises on Religion, Philosophy, Politics, and Law.** 
Books XII and XIII of the epic, as we have it to-day, consist 
almost entiiely of this material, and masses of it are found 
also in Books III, V, VI, XI, and XIV. These numerous 
pieces of teaching aie clearly of various date and authorship, 
and their critical study has not yet piocecded far enough to 
enable us to aiiange them in chronological order; yet ceitain 
differences in date stand out quite clear. This whole mass of 
new material is usually called the didactic epic,^ to distinguish 
It from the leal epic and the episodes. Scholars believe that 
it arose in the eastern section of North India.® 

' Yet the idea that a god may temporarily take the form of an animal 
or a man was clearly present m early Hindu minds , for in the Brahmanas 
there occur the stories of the fish and the dwarf These tales may have 
helped in the evolution of the new conception. Indeed the Dwarf became 
one of the recognized avataras of Vishnu. 

‘ Hopkins, GE 387, 398, ERE VIII. 325 £f. 

® ‘ The sacred law, the best manual of polity and a guide to salvation 
IS what the epic itself says, I. 62, 23. 

*■ Hopkms also calls ic the Pseudo-epic. “ Hopkms, GE, 7S 
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C TAe Bhagavadgiia 

§!^6. The eaihest, and also the gieatcst, of all the sections 
that fotin the didactic epic is the fai -famed Bhagavadglta 
The dat.e of this poem has caused endless discussion Its 
own statement is that it was utteied by Krishna and Aijuna 
on the fateful field of Kiiiukshetia, just before the lighting 
began , and that is the Hindu tradition to this day. Mr 
Justice Telang believed that it belonged to the fourth centuiy 
B c and Sir R, G. Bhandarkai aigues in favoui of the same 
date/ but most modern scholars recognize that, in its present 
foim, It can scarcely be earliei than the fiist oi second century 
A.D What IS peifectly dear is that it is latei than the 
flesh mateual of the second stage of the two epics, and 
eailier than the rest of the documents of the didactic epic.' 

§ 87. The poem is a very lemarkablc one, and has had an 
immeasurable influence on religion m India. Theie is no 
other piece of literature that is so much admired and used by 
thinking Hindus ; and it has won very high pr.use from many 
Western thmkeis and scholais. Numbeilcss editions, in the 
oiigmal and m tianslalions in many tongues, fall from the 
press. But it becomes still more rcinaikable and inteiesting 
when one leahzes its histoiical origin It is the expression 
of the eaihest attempt made in India to use to a theistic 
faith and theology. In ordei to reach this ideal, the 
Vaishnava sect identify their own god Vishnu, on the one 
hand with the great Brahman- Atman of the Upanisliads, and 
on the other with Krishna, the hero of the Epic. There is a 
double exaltation heie Until now Vishnu has been but one 
of the gods of Hinduism, in nature indistinguishable fiom the 
othei members of the pantheon, though m the two centuries 
befoie our era he held a high position among them beside 
Biahma and Siva Now he is dedaied to be the Absolute, 

^5^AVIII.34. ^ US' 13. 

® Holtimann, i/.SA. II. isi, Hopbns, 6'£' 203,225,384,402, Keith, 

•f'S' 33,34. 
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the One without a second, the source of all things and all 
beings Knshna, uho had been recognized as a partial 
incarnation of Vishnu in the second stage of the Epic, is 
now declaied to be a full incarnation of Vishnu-Brahman, 
and receives the title Bhagavan, blessed Lord. Hence the 
name of the poem, Bhagavadglta, tlie Lord’s Song. Each of 
these changes is an advance towards theism The identifi- 
cation of Brahman with Vishnu distinctly suggests that the 
Absolute is personal ; and the contention that the same 
Biahman is fully represented by a being who walked the 
earth in human foim bodies forth the personal idea in the 
most vivid way possible. The change is most revolutionary. 
Let the student once moie read some of the loftiest passages 
of the ancient Upanishads with the new thought in his mind 
^ 88 But the poem seeks not only to cieate a theism but to 
bung a spiiitual religion within the reach of all Vaishnavas 
The Upanishads had taught cultured Hindus to aim in then 
religion not at rewards on eaith 01 a sensuous heaven, but al 
release from transmigration , and Buddhism and Jainism had 
attempted, in their heteiodox way, to stimulate all classes to 
the same high endeavour The Gltd shows us the lecoiistitu- 
tion of the Vaishnava sect under the pressure of these powei- 
ful movements The precise limits within which this is done 
must also be noticed. The Upanishads as taught in the 
Vedic schools offered release only to the three highest castes, 
for these holy texts might not be uttered in the hearing of 
any but the twice-boin ; Buddhism and Jainism, on the other 
hand, offeied lelease to all, to Outcastes and foreigiieis as 
well as to Hindus of the four castes, and to women as well as 
men , but the Gltd takes a middle couise, offering release to 
all Hindus, i.e. to men and women of the four castes but to 
no otheis. It is noticeable that these are piecisely the bounds 
of the sect , all Hindus of the four castes weie admitted to 
Vaishnava, as to other Hindu, temples. But there is another 
and still more revolutionaiy change. In all earlier systems 
release was possible only for those who gave up the ordinary 
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life of man and became professional ascetics In the Ltfa 
lelease is made available foi the layman and hus wife while 
they maintain the household and take pait in the business ol 
the world. These two radical changes necessitated a fresh 
book ; the Glia was written to become the layman's tJjjaiii- 
shad. It may also be said with truth that tlic Gita is a 
worthy successor to the old Upanishads. 

§ 89. The Gita sets foith three distinct ways in which 
lelease may be won. The fiist is the JNANA MARGA, 
or way of knowledgCj as taught in the Upanibhad.s and the 
Sankhya philosophy, and in a modified way by Buddhism 
and Jamism. The second is the KARMA MARGA, or way 
of works. The earliest conception of icligion iu Ilinduism 
was a system of duties, summaii/ed in the woul dluuma. 
The most piomincnt of the.se woiks in the taily days wcic 
the sacrifices , but all the duties of caste and condition, of the 
family and society, weie also included The Gita cloctiine of 
works, which is called Karma-yoga, is this, that the moic pci- 
formance of the works oidamed in Scripture wins only the 
transient rewaids on earth oi in heaven lliat are promised foi 
them, but that the man who docs these w'oik.s without any 
desire for the rewaids will theieby win iclcasc. The woid 
Yoga is used in so many senses iu the Glia that it is haul to 
decide which of them is implied in the phiasc Kaumn>oga, 
but it probably comes from the ladical meaning ‘ icstraint 
The third, BHAKTI-MARGA, the path of devotion, is .1 
new method of winning release. It is simply tliis ; Lh il 
whole-hearted devotion to Krishna bungs release fiom trans- 
migiation as effectively as philosophical knowledge or the 
selfless peiformance of ordained duties. 

The method of devotion is the link between the ancient 
cult of the sect and the new teaching of the Clta For the 
whole-hearted devotion which brings release finds its most 
natural and most vivid expression m the regular woiship of 
Krishna in the temples of the sect.^ The cult would have 
" Cf IX. 6 with Xt. 46. 
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a new dignity to thinking Vaishnavas, since it would liencc- 
foiwaid be to them not a means mciely to health, wealth, 
and happiness, but also to the great spiritual end of the 
emancipation of the soul from all the bonds of the phenomenal 
univeiseS Thetc is just one change in the cult to be noticed. 
The Gita recognises no animal saciifice. The offerings to 
Krishna which it commends are purely vegetaiian.^ Thus 
we must conclude that, about the time when the new theology 
came to the birth, animal saciifice was given up in the chief 
Vaishnava shrines. The rule is now universal among 
V ishnuites. 

§ 90. It is of great impoitance to notice that the Gltd calls 
upon all Vaishnavas to keep the Hindu law as taught in the 
Dhaimasastia.s ^ The lulcs of castc,^ the laws of the family, 
and the legular woiship of ancestors,'' aie all to be strictly 
obseivcd. It has been often said that the Gita is opposed 
to caslCj but that is a complete mistake . the principles and 
lule.s laid down in the poem aic luminously clear. 

>1) 91, One of the most startling features of the poem is the 
ti ansfounation of Krishna. In the genuine epic he is a king 
and waiiior, famous as a giim and poweiful fighter, but 
notoiious above all things foi his extraoidinaiy cunning and 
his duty tiicks ■ in the GUd he plays the philosophical guiu, 
quoting the Upanishads and praising the Sahkhya philosophy , 
fiom time to time he declares himself to be the supreme 
Atman,® the source and suppoit of the whole univeise, the 
object of all devotion and the recipient of all saciifices , and 
again he displays his indescribable glory befoie the eyes of 
his astonished friend.'^ 

§ 9a The theology of the poem is a most imperfect theism.® 
I he idea of the wiiter seems tc have been that he could foira 

’ IX 34, X 10, XJ. 54; XII 2 = IX 26. 

® XVI 23; 24 j XVn. I ; 5 For the Dharmasastras see § 7S 
M 43, 1 I. 3 X- 33 , 37 , 111.23-6, 35 ; tV. 13, XVIII 41-S 
'' I. 40-44. 

“ X 12,20 V 1 L 6 7, 10, IX 8, 10; 13, XIV. 3, IX. 23-34 
’ XI 9-31. « Cf. Keith, 1915, 54S. 
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a new Vaishnava systeni by the mere juxtapo-sitioii of the 
woiship of Krishna and the great philosophies of bi.^ clay, foi 
he does not attempt to modify and fit together these ratlici 
incongiuous elements so as to create iioin them a wMl- 
articulated theology 

This is especially true with legaid to the i elation of the 
Vedanta to the Sankhya The ialtei system was clearly vciy 
popular m those days ^ In contrast with the Upanishads, its 
chief conceptions seem to have been chiselled and polished to 
smoothness, and carefully fitted togethei in a system of 
metaphysical and psychological ideas which any one could 
leadily understand Further, in it the external woild was 
regaided as a ieality,and the soul and its mdividualily wcic 
fiankly acknowledged Thus, in spite of its atheism,'^ these 
Sankhya conceptions seemed to fit better into a Iheistic 
theology than the monistic conceptions of the Upanishads 
The Yoga also was popiilai, but whether it had yet become 
a theistic system is not known. ^ 

The authoi brought the three togctlicr, dcohired thorn 
identical, and placed them beside Krishna, the incarnation of 
Vishnu viewed as the Absolute, lhe^e divcigeiit conceptions 
aie not fused into a highei unity but aic superimposed, so 
that the effect is like a composite photogtaph. Ilcie and 
theie are theistic passages U fiom othei .sections a stmk 
pantheism stales out , * and now and then the lines seem to 
suggest an emanation theory and several gods ‘‘ Not is 
anything done to lessen the gulf that yawns between the 
actionless Brahman of the Upanishads and the incainate god, 
born to slay demons and to teach philosophy.'’ 

§ 93. What unquestionably gives the Gm its power is the 
representation of the Supieme as incarnate and as teaching 


^ Hopkins, CE. 995 

?o/' ^ nhm'cva system, 

* 36-46, XII 14-C0, XVHI 55 70 

^ ni. IS, VII 30, VIIL 3-4; 30 - 31 , XV. 16-18. IV 8 
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the loftiest philosophy of India to his fiiend Arjuna, so that 
he and othei simple laymen may find release The poitiait 
of the incarnate One is drawn with great skill ; the situation 
m which the teaching is given enfoices certain of the lessons 
taught with gi eat vividness ; and the literary qualities of the 
book aie well worthy of the teaching it contains. The Bhaga- 
vadglta is a very gieat work. 

§ 94 It IS of importance to lealize that, though the teaching 
of the Gltd is now the very cream of orthodoxy, It was in 
some lespects heterodox when the poem was wiitten. This 
comes out most clearly in the section of the second book,^ 
where the Vedas aie spoken of with some scorn, and in seveial 
passages elsewhere in which the opponents of Krishna are 
vciy vehemently criticized The fact is that the poem spiang 
fiom the young Vaishnava sect, the heteiodox position of 
W'hich is explained above.'"' At a later point an attempt will 
be made to show how the Gltd came to be regarded as 
orthodox h 

^ 95. The poem bcais tiaces of having been rewiitten,’* but 
two veiy diffcient theories of its origin aic held by scholars. 
Accepting Bhandarkai’s theoiy of the oiigiii of the woi ship 
of Knshna,'" Garbe ® attempts to explain the inconsistent theo- 
logical teaching of the Gltd by the hypothesis that it was 
oiiginally wiittcn, caily in the second century B.c./ on the 
basis of the Saakhya-Yoga system, as a theistic tract to glorify 
Krishna, and that it was contaminated with the pantheism of 
tlie Upanishads m the second centuiy A.D. He analyses the 
poem into what he believes to be these two sources. A few 
scholais have accepted this theory, but most would probably 

1 41-46- “ § 79- M 144 

* Hopkins, 205, 234. ® See above, ^ 50 

* £)ie Bhttgavadgita, Leipzig, 1905, also 1 C 328 ff 

'' This date is partly based on ihe bdief that the Yoga^sfitra was written 
by the grammarian I’atanjali m the second cenlu'iy n C., but since it 
is now clear that the Yoga~\ut?a dates from the lourth century A D 
(see below, § 139}, the theory seems very improbable See Keith, 
A A 30 

® Winternitz, I. 373, Grierson, ERE. 11 541; and Chanda, JAR 98 
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follow Hopkins and KeitlO in sayln^f that tho analysis is 
altogether unconvincing. It is much moic likely that th<' 
Gltdi'i an old verse Upanishad, written lathci later than the 
Svetdsvatara, and worked up into the Gitd in the interests of 
Kiishnaism by a poet after the Chustian ora. 

A careful compaiison of the Gltd with the Saddhu} nui 
Pmdarlka^ in ideas, language, and verse would probably help 
to solve the problems presented by both poem.s. A numbci 
of writers have believed that the Gitd distinctly betrays 
Christian influence, but it seems rather more probable that 
the poem is purely of Indian ongin.^ 

§ 96. The BJuigavadgltd is the key to the whole of the 
didactic epic. Its chief characteristics leappcai in nearly all 
the remaining lehgious documents added to the great poem 
in the third stage of sis histoiy. Even in the few places whcio 
Krishna's claim is denied, and Siva, or Silrya, or Bialuna ts 
glorified as the one God, the influence of the Gitd is still 
supreme, foi the mode of exaltation is bon owed diieetly 
fiom the Song: it is only the name of the god exalted that is 
altered. 


D. The Fhzlasaphies 

§ 97. T\\z Maitrayana Upamshad piobably arose about the 
same time as the Gitd or rathei later and it is certainly catlici 
than the didactic epic, for m two passages its leaching and 
language are clearly reflected ^ We thciefore take the Upani- 
shad as standing between the two. Along with it we take the 
Prahta and Pfandukya Upanishads. The foimcr is clcaily 
earlier, and the latter latei, than the Maitrdyancip but pio- 
bably no long time inteivenes in either case: for in then 
doctrine of the sacred syllable Om they aic vciy closely 

^ Hopkins, 1905, 3S4 , Keith, 1915, 54S. Deussen also 
rejects the theory. 

® See i>BE XXI. 3xvi , xtxiv, and below § 125, 

® For ail the theories and a summary of the evidence, sec C}aTbe, /( 
24 il ff 

* Hopkins, GE 33 If. * Deussen, PU. 25 
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connected. The Maitrdyana alone is of seuous significance foi 
the evolution of religious ideas. Piofessoi Keith thus writes ^ . 

The Up-mishad clearly reflects a period when various forms of heresy 
— piobably m no small measure the Buddhist— had attacked the mam 
outlines of the system of the Upanishads, and it endeavours to restate 
that position with, as is inevitable, many traits borrowed from the 
doctrine jt was refuting, and among these traits are clear marks of 
the Sankhya. It is characterized by a profound pessimism which is 
not countenanced by the older Upanishads, which lay no stress normally 
on that doctrine, but which is chaiactenstic at once of Buddhism and of 
the Sankhya 

§ 98 Sankhya conceptions, similar to those found in the 
CUa and the MaiU'dyana, appear also in the didactic epic, 
and betray the existence of a formed system, an atheistic 
dualism, enumciating twenty-five principles, extiemely like 
the classic form of the philosophy 23rcseiited in the Sdiik/ya 
Kdrikd, but not identical with il.^ The Yoga reflected in the 
Maitrdyaiia is more detailed than that found in any earlier 
Upanishad, but the epic shows a still more advanced stage ^ 
§99 The Yoga philosophy which appears in the Artha- 
sd^tra may not have contained the theistic element which 
occurs in the classic system , noi do we find any conclusive 
evidence of the existence of the theistic foim in the Gzid, Rut 
in the latest paits of the didactic epic there is frequent mention 
of the theistic system of Yoga,* though in a foim less complete 
than that of the Yoga-sutras As the ChTilikd Upamshad 
piicsents the theistic Yoga in the simplest foim which we 
know, we aie Justified in assigning it to a place near the Gltd 
and bcfoie the latest paits of the epic, and since the Sankhya 
conceptions of the ChTdikd stand in veiy close 1 elation to 
those of the Mmtrdyana, the two Upanishads pi obably belong 
to very nearly the same time.*’ 

1 .Si. 13, 

* Dcusscn, SUV. 313-13, Hopkins, GE 97-133, Keith, JiJl. 11-13, 
chap. 111. ■’ Hopkins, YT. 335 fF. 

■* Hopkins, (JA 97-138; Keith, AdJ". 55' ° Hopkins, TA 335 , 356. 

“ Deussen, .SC/F 637 
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But the Chfihkd is dearly not the only Yo-a^mnmial that 
existed in our peiiod Amonfj the many teachers of Satikliy i 
and of Yoga named m the didactic epic two seem to iic his- 
torical, Pahchaiikha and Varshaganya ^ Numerous i c'fc i eiu ( s 
to them occur in the classic docuincnls belonging to the tno 
schools, and a few quotations aie embedded in the Yoa^a- 
ihashya^ and in Vachaspatimisia-'' The evidence is vety 
confused, so that it is hard to make sure of the tiulli Pio- 
bably the most satisfactory solution is to conclude that both 
authois belonged to the school of thcistic Yoga, that Vaisha- 
ganya was the author of the Shashttmntra ft c- the Sixty 
tieatise), a famous work now lost, which seems to have been in 
verse, ^ while Panchasikha wrote a manual in sutras;'' which is 
also lost These woiks and the Lhfilikd piobably Ixdong to 
the group of Yoga tieatises icfeired to in the ejne.'’ Anotlui 
mteiestmg tradition which appeals in the epic is that Pau- 
chasikha is the teacher of the new Vaishnava sect, the I’ahcha- 
latras,^ whom we shall have to deal with below. 

§ 100 Theie arc also two groups of short Upantshiuls of 
lather later date which weio clcaily meant to be piactical 
manuals for monks of the Vedanta and Voga schcioE Tlu 
first group gloiify safinydm, the world-rcminciation of the 
Vedanta, and descube the initiation and the life of the san- 
nyasl, while the Yoga gioup dcsciibc the six clcmcnl.s of 
Yoga discipline (latei they became eight) and give spra i il 
attention to meditation on the sacicd syllabic dhese 

treatises aie cleaily posteiior to the MaKrdyana and the 
Chultkd and earlier than the Vcdnnta-sutra^ and the 
siitras. They are piobably to be legarded as of the same 
geneial date as the didactic epic, whcie many of their fcatuies 
reappear, but some may be still later. 

1 XII 2 i8 ; 3i9f. 

^ Woods, Yoga^ 359~6o , also Sankkya-kanlj, 70. 

® Sanlhya-tattva-kaumudT, 206 

* Keith, X.?. Chap, Cf, Schrader, ZD MG 1914, lof-io, //Vh*) 
tioff Keith, A, S 42, 

^ XII. 301, 57, 340, 67, Hopkins, GE. loo, iio. 

^ Hopkins, GE. 144, but see Keith, AW. 39. 
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Of the Sannyasa gioiip^ which are mostly in prose, the 
Bi ahuLa and the Sannyasa are composite, their earliest poi- 
tions being quite as eaily as the Maitrayana, if not eailier 
The later paits of these tracts and the Arnncya, Kanthasrnti, 
Jabalaj^ and Paraniahai'nsa do not differ much in age, and are 
probably not later than the chief documents of the didactic 
epic , while the Asrania may be of later origin. 

The Yoga ^ gioup are all in verse, and all follow the lead of 
the Chuhka. The earliest seemingly is the Brahmabtitdit, 
which may be as eaily as the Maiiyayana. The main group, 
consisting of the Kshw'ika, Tcjobtndu, Brahmavtdyd^ Nada- 
biud 7 is Yogaiikhu^ Yogatattva^ Dhyanahindn, and Amritabindic, 
run jiaiailel with the main Sannyasa group and the didactic 
epic,‘ while the Hanisa is later and of indeteiminate date. 

$ ioi The Vaiseshika and Nyaya philosophies were already 
in existence in the fiist century A J> Both arc mentioned by 
Charaka,'^ couit physician to king Kanishka ; and Asvaghosha^ 
his contemporaiy, and Nagarjuna’ who came latei, mention 
the Vaiseshika Both arc reflected in the didactic epic, but 
the evidence is too slender to enable us to see what the form 
of either system was 

E The Didactic Epic. 

§ 102. The mam didactic epic is believed to have been 
practically complete by 200 A D It deals with a vaiiety of 
subjects, but thice aie of more importance than the rest" 
Politics, Law, and Religion. Philosophy is included under 
religion, and ethics paitly under law and partly under religion. 

§ 103. The compile! s of the didactic epic introduced a con- 
siderable body of political teaching into their cyclopaedia. 

^ Deussen, .S b'F 678-715, 

This IS cleaily a shortened and modified form of an early Upanishad 
belonging to the White Yapts See Denssen, 6 P li , SUV. 706. 

“ Deussen, SUV, 629-77 

* Thus Hopkins, YT 379, says that the Yoga-technique of the epic is 
on a pai chronologically with the Kshmika 

“ tsaniMia, iii 8, 26 tf, 1914, 1093 

“ WiuterniU, II i. 209, ’ Woods, Yoga, wui 

8 Hopkins, (;A. 387, /fy?/;. Vlir. 325. 
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The hist half’- of the twelfth book is almost wholly j^iven to 
the subject, and shoitci pieces occur clsewhctc.’* Ihc rclatton 
of this teaching to Kautilya's Arthaidsfra;'' to latcj politic il 
tieatises, and to the actual slate of affaus at the tijuc of tlic 
epic,* does not seem to have been yet woiked out 113/ scliolais 
§ 104. It was natural that the Vaishnava piicsts, who in the 
interests of their sect turned the ancient epic into an encyclo- 
paedia of instruction, should wish to include in it a body of 
law. and that they should choose the new populai fotm of law- 
in verse. It is also of inteiest to remember that their con- 
stituency included Sudras and women as well as twtcc-boin 
men/ and even people lowei than Sudias ’’ 'J'hc legal matciial 
is found chiefly in the thiiteenth book'' of the Mahahhdf ata, 
and shows a veiy dose lelationship to the Mdutwa Phauna- 
sdstra. Hopkins® writes 

In all probability the code known to the later epic was not qiiilf oni 
present code, but it was a code much like ours and nsnihed to M.mti, 
a Sastia which, with some additions and omissions, siu h ns ail popnhir 
texts in India suffer, was cssenti.illy our present text. 


F Vaishnava Afaterial in the Duhyttu JCf'it 

§ 105. Since the transformation of the epic into an encyclo- 
paedia of religion, law, and politics was earned out in the 
inteiests of the Vaishnava sect, neaily all the i dig unis sec- 
tions are devoted to the exposition of the theology fust 
sketched in the Bkagavadoitd, and to the praise of Kri.sUna. 
The second half of the twelfth book, known as Mokshadhaiina, 
is a sort of corpus of Kiishnaite teaching, containing a niunbci 
of pieces of distinct origin, and theic aie notcwoithy .sections 
also in Books III, V, VI, XIII, and XIV. Foui of these 


’ Chaps. 1-173. 

36-9^X111- a 33; D 9 ; IV. 4 , V 33 4 , 

first anTtweffthTooks.“^ m Iho 
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poitions are of luch outstanding philosophic and religious in 
teiest that they aie frequently selected for sepaiate tieatment 
V- 4o~4'5 Sauatsujatiya. 

VI. RhagavadgTta 

XH, 3 74-.}d7 Mokshadharma. 

XIV. ifi-51. Anugita. 

There is one chapter' in the thirteenth book which is greatly 
tieasured by devout Vaishnavas, because it contains the 
thousand names of Vishnu, and one chaptei in the third 
book ^ contains a panegyric of Vishnu by Bhima, and another, 
in the political poitioii of the twelfth boolc*, contains a hymn 
of praise to Vishnu sung by the gicat Bhl^hma, 

Wc have alicady cli.scussed the GUa. One considerable 
section of the Moksh.idhaima^ is known as the Naiayaniya 
and seems to icOcct a later pciiod in the histoiy of the 
Vishnuitc sect. It will thcrcfoic be discussed scpaiately 
along with a passage fiom the sixth book,' which seems to 
contain similar teaching The othei poitions fall to be con- 
sideicd here. 

The leading ideas here ate the same as in the Gifd, We 
arc taught that the highcbt leligion is the woiship of Krishna 
as Vishnu, who is the Btahman of the Upanishads. The 
Sankhya and the Yoga sy.stems are lepiesented as being 
essentially the same as the philosophy of Brahman, and all 
three arc taught as philosophic foundations for the Vaishnava 
leligion. There is no care taken to desciibe any one of these 
systems with piccision, and no articulated Vaishnava theology 
IS taught. A,s in the Gl^d, there arc large pieces of a San- 
khyan character, othcis that teach Yoga, and yet otheis that 
leflect the monism of the Upanishads. The Sanatsujatlya 
(V. 40-45) is the most impoitant monistic sectron. Numerous 
passages teach slightly variant philosophic systems in which 
Saiikhya, Yoga, and Upanishad elements intermingle inter- 
minably. The student may scan these outlines in Hopkins’s 

' 149. =371. ■' 4S. ■* Chaps. 3 J 5 ~S 2 - 

^ Chaps 6s-ii. 


11 
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Great Epic} The Anugiia is a direct imitation of the Ciiih 
In these passages theology makes no pcjceptible advance, but 
the pictorial myth of Sesha, Vishnu, and IR-aluna apperus, and 
SIX incarnations of Vishnu arc mentioned, the Hoar, the Man- 
lion, the Dwarf, the Fish, Rama, and Krishna 

§ ]o6. We now take the Naiayanlya," which shows a later 
stage of Vaishnava teaching. The ancient name Bhagavata 
occuis, but Sattvata.® and Paheharatra especially the lattei , 
appeal more frequently. There is a. Pancharatra sciiptuic* 
compiled by the seven Chitiasikhandin Rishis, doubtless the 
forerunnei of the Sarhhitas which we shall discuss latci.*'’ 1 he 
oiigin and meaning of the word Pahcbaiatia are not yet known 
with certainty ’’’ We have shown above in what precise respects 
the sect was heteiodox.’’ 

In the Narayaniya occurs the doctiinc of Vyillu or explo- 
sion, according to which Vishnu cxnsls in foui fotnis. Ihe 
doctiine® is that fiom Vasudeva spimgs Sainkar.shan.i, fioni 
Sarhkarshana Pradyumna, fiom Piadyumna Aniniddhfi, and 
fiom Aniiuddha Biahma. Samkarshana and the lliice othens 
aie then identified with the cosmic existences posited by the 
Sankhya philosophy thus 


Vasudeva . the supreme Reality 
Samkarshana . piimeval matter, /; akriti. 
Pradyumna . cosmic mind, vianas 
Aniruddha . cosmic self-consciousncs.s, 
Brahma , . Creator of the visible woi Id, the 


It is very difficult to make out what the idea behind this 
scheme is.^® Vasudeva is Krishna, Balajriaia,oi Samkai slumi,” 
IS Krishna's brother, Pradyumna his son, and Aniiuddha ont 
of his grandsons. It is piobable that these three were local 


^ Chap iii - XII 335-5: 

' XII 336, 25; 349, 82, 350,63 
336, 28; 349, 82, 350, 67 


XIL 349, 29 


' XII . 

“ § 213 ’ See Schrader, IP AS 24 ff ® Above, 5 79 

“ See Schrader, IP AS. 35 ff , Chanda, lAR log ff. 

See Schrader, IP AS 39 ff 

Samkarshana means ‘ Withdrawn because he was drawn oul of his 
mother’s womb and placed in Rohini, 
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divinities, tlvat an airangcmenl was made to bring them into 
1 elation with Krishna so as to form a combined sect, and that 
the doctrine of the Vyuhas is a thcologtsm created to give 
them a permanent place in the teaching and the woiship of 
the community 

The Narayaniya shows also an advanced stage of the incai- 
nation doctrine. There are ten incarnations of Vishnu recog- 
nized here,^ while in the earlier lists ^ there are four, oi six. 

Hopkins ^ holds that Paheha^ikha, the teacher of the 
Sankhya-Yoga, a thcistic form of the Sankhya philosophy, as 
we have seen above, ^ was regaided by the Pahclraiatias as the 
author of the philosophical teaching of the seel. This is 
interesting , because the Vaishtiava theology unquestionably 
rests on a Sankhya-Yoga basis 

Thi.s passage, the Naiaycaaiya, tells a stoiy to the effect that 
Nirada took a long jouiney to the noith, where he came to 
the Sea of Milk, in the mid.st of which was White Island, 
inhabited by white men who wor-shipped Nai-ayana, i. e 
Vishnu.® The men, their beliefs, their sanctity, and theii 
woiship arc described A number of scholars have believed 
they detected distinct traces of Christianity in the pas.sage, 
and the question has been mudi discussed, with rather doubt- 
ful results " 

107. The two epiCvS borrow from each other at this period 
Thfic arc a number of interpolations in the text of the 
Ramayana which aie clearly contemporaneous with the 
didactic epic, one passage containing a copy of the description 
of the inhabitants of White Island.'* These latest interpola- 
tions arc mostly in the seventh book, but the most important 
of all is a canto in the sixth,’' in which Rama is praised as 
a full mcaination oI Vishnu, and is called the eternal Brahman. 

‘ Xn 340, loe. ’ Above, § 84. ® GE. 144. 

M 99. ^ xn 336, 8-9. 

* Sec the theones and ihe evidence, (<dibe, IC 191-300, 

'' Hopkms, Gh. 59, 71. '* Cf R VII. 77 wdh MBEI XU 33 ^^- 

*> Vi ri9; i,ee Mmr, ORT. IV 148 ff. The other most noteworthy 
passages are VII. 6, 17, S 7 , 7 S'*?’ 
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The same theological conceptions arc heic applied to Rdin.i 
as are applied to Krishna in the didactic epic Wc have 
already seen that Rama is recognized as Vishnu in the 
Krishna-epic. Similarly Krishna is iccognizcd in these 1 ilo 
interpolations in the Ramayana} 

§ io8. It is important to notice what stage the Krishna 
legend has reached in the didactic epic. Wc arc told that he 
was bom in Mathura to kill Karhsa and other demons, and 
that aftei he had done that he went to Dvarika in Kathiawar “ 
His parents’ names, Va&udeva and Devakl;’ are given, but the 
stoiy of his biith and of hts being miiaculously saved fiom 
the wrath of Kamsa is not -told and there is nothing to 
suggest that the child Kiishna was worshipped in those days 
Nor is there the slightest hint that he was bi ought up among 
the cowherds of Golcul. The stoiics of his boyish liicks wiilt 
the cowhcids, his youthful spoits® among the Gopis, and his 
killing of the demons in the cow-scttlcmcnl, which aic so 
prominent in the Harwamsa and the Puranas aio absent licic 
except in a few passages which are manifestly vciy late intci- 
polations ® Radha is not mentioned at all. 


" VI 119, VII so 

= n 14, 34-50, XII 340, 86-7 “ VII, I 14, XVI. 7 

Vte must note carefuilj., hoivever, that the story ot Liic <lc,'ith of 
K.ainsa is very olcij for it was already dramatized in the second ccntiii v b c 
as Patanjali tells us ^ ^ 

’ But m XIII, 149, S8, one of his names is ‘he who .sports loyouslv on 
tne banks of the Jumna , ^ ^ 

' Thus If. 6 S, 41 b to 46 a, which calls Kn&hna ‘Loid of Viau’ ,uul 
favourite of the milkmaids’, is clearly a very late piece iiiteiiiol.iUid into 
a very early section for it makes Diaupadf appe.d to Krishna for heb 
in her frightful need, while the ongmal says that Dharma, the uod of 
law and right, stood by and helped her. Garbe’s argument (C 7 . s-'?) 
IS thus of very doubtful va ue. Similarly, m H 41, .^isfopaia, m abusino 
Krishna, cali_s him the cowherd ’ and says that Blnshma Ls praised him 
for killing Putani and the vultiue and other notable deeds , but, when ive 
turn to Bhishma s praise of Krishna m chap 38, there is no mentmu of 
PutMa, or the vulture, or any other of these exploits Thus at least vcuos 
nmLkf interpolation . Bhandarkar, VS. 33 f. [t ,s 

probable that these local legends had been long current in Mathui" 
The point we empbasue is that they had not been accep led 
official body of Vaishnava teaching when the didactic epic iwis foiraecl 
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0 . Stiiva Material in the Didactic Epic 

t 

(s i09 In the didactic epic Siv^i takes quite as subordinate 
L place as he docs in lire hcioic poem. Scholars seem to be 
agreed that the passages in the late books ^ which exalt and 
piaise him aie, on the whole, later than the mass of Vaishnava 
teaching , and indeed it seems most piobabic that the changed 
Saiva theology which those passages show was foimed in 
direct and conscious imitation of the New Vaishnavism. 

The Saiva sections consist, m the mam, of naiiatives,^ 
hymns of praise,'* and expositions of the new Saiva theology 
The narratives, which tell how tins oi that heio went and 
piaised Siva, in oidci to icccivc from him some heavenly 
weapon of wai of [icculiai cffcctivencsh, arc of minor inteiest. 

The hymns of inatsc ai evaluable because we see the new' 
teaching reflected in them most clearly. The gieatc.st of these 
hymn.s ■''' sets forth the one thousand and eight names of iiiva 
a Saiva copy of the thousand name.s of Vishnu.'’ In these 
a.sciiption.s of piai.se one half of the new Vaishnava theology is 
tian’ifctied m the lump to Siva thcic is only a change of 
names Siva is tlic Hiahman of the Upanishads, the Ktcinal, 
the Supicmc, the socucc of all gods, all bemgs, and all things. 
The other half of Vaishnava theology, the doctrine of divine 
incai nations, is not caincd ovci. In its place we have 
divine theophanics Siva ajrpcars in variou.s human disguises 
or other foinis to lest, or leach, oi gratify his v/oishippers 

Paiupata," the name of the new Saiva theology, is thus 

' The most nnpoitanl fire 111 38-41, VJI 80- 1 , XII. 2S4-85J 
Xin. 14-18, 160-1, 'flic most signihctuit aie disrussed by Muir, OSl 
IV 150-70 

“ III 38 41, VII 80-1 Cf also X, 7, which may be of earlier 
origin 

" VII 80,54-63, XII 285,3-115, XIII 14, 283-326, 16, 12-63, 17 

* XII 285, 122-5, 350 , 63-6, XIII 160 I 

‘ XIII 17. ^ Xni. 149 

■* 111 39, 2, VII. 80, 38-40, X 7, 60, XII. 2S4, 60, &c. 

* Im the Pasupata see esp. Hopkins, GE. £6, 96; 118, 152-7, 
189#?. Cf what he says on the theistic faith in general, 102-3, 

115, The chief references in the epic are XII. 285, 321 , 350, XIII 
14-18, 160-1. 
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parallel to Panchaiatia, the mine of the new VaiUinavisai 
Pa^upata is formed from Pasupati, loid of Hocks, an epithet 
used of Rudia in eaily hteratuie ^ Put tlic sect STave tlie word 
a new religious significance. PaAipali is the Lord (pati), and 
man, his creature^ (pasu), is bound by the letter (pasa) of the 
world, and requiies to be released by the Lord. Pasupata is 
scarcely distinguishable from Pancharatra as a system Both 
use the fundamental conceptions of the Sankliya and Yoga, 
yet are anxious to be in complete haimony with the teaching 
of the Upanishads The similarity goes even further , for 
both number thuty-one philosophical principles, an cnumoia- 
tion which is associated with the name of Pahcha^ikha.’* Thcio 
IS this diffeicnce between the two systems that while Vishnu 
has four foims, Siva has eight.' The Pa.4upata is also 
heteiodox, like the Pancharatra " 

§ 110 . Theie is one fuither point to note with rcgaul to 
Siva In a few of the moie impoiUnt Pasupata passages in 
the thirteenth book, his phallic emblem, the is made the 
subject of great laudation. No mention of the linga occuis in 
earlier literature; " yet, as is well known, all Sawa.s aio hnga- 
woishippers to*day. The question of its ongm has been olltn 
discussed, but has not yet been settled^ Aichaeologists tell 
us that lingas belonging to pie-Chnstian dates me m exis- 
tence , so that they must be eailici than the fust mention m 
liteiature. The explanation probably is that the luiga is ol 
aboriginal origin, 3.s hhiadeva of the Rigz'cda implies, that it 
passed into populai Hinduism and into sculptuic at an eaily 
date, but did not receive Eiahmanical lecogmtion until after 


\ White Yajmveda, XVI. c8 , Athanurjida, XI ii , Aivnidyana 
d.S.iv. 8, PdrushaiaGS ni 8, Baitli, VT/. 164. 

" The figure comes from the faimei with his beast and the rope with 
which it is bound. ‘Creature’ must not be taken literally the soul is 
eternal and uncreated. 

! Hopkins, GE. 152 fif. 'i Hopkins, UH. lA-i 

jl/.S/f. XII '2S5, 124, Hopkins, GE, 114 

° Except the iisnadeva of the Rik 

Kittel, Ueber dsn Ursprmig des Linc^aknHus-, Barth, A7, 271 
Hopkins, Ve/. 150. ’ ' ^ 
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the Cluistian ira. Jl had been aheady accepted when the 
PahUpala aybicin wah founed. 

§ I j I la two of these passages ’ the phrase urddhva4mga 
occurs , in one of them st/ura-hniia istoimd , ^ in two urddhva- 
rctai occurs;'* and in another jnahasepho nagm} These 
phrases cleaily icfcr to the conception of the god nhich is 
leprescntcd in titc images of the Lakullsa sect,** yet the name 
Lakuhsa does not occui in the epic. Since the name means 
‘ the club-bearing god Fleet*' conjectuies that the Siva with 
a club rcpiesentcd on the coins of tlie Kushan King Huvishka 
about A.D. 135-140 IS Lakullsa, but the name may be later 
than the coins 

Thcic IS an Upamsbad, the which is 

a ITisupata document, and is piobably of about the same date 
as the Pasupata passages in the epic. Rudia-PaAipati is here 
the fust priiiciiilo of all things, and also the final goal , pati, 
paiiu, pasa, aic all mentioned ; the yoga method of meditation 
on the sacicd syllable Onf is iccgmmcnded ; and the use of 
ashes foi smeai ing the body is called the Pasupata oi dinance. 

Thicc other Saiva llpani.shads, the Arthas vahkhdP the 
Nllanidra, and the Kaivalya may belong to the same tune. 

ii. Bui 10)1 if-M. 

A 7 'he IfTnayJmi. j 

^ 1 13. We must think of Buddhism at the beginning of this 
peiiod as active and spreading in most parts of India and 1, 

Ceylon, and also in Bunnah, along the Himalayas from Nepal 
to ICashmii, in Afghanistan, and also in Ccntial Asia In the 
first century A D. the religion found a welcome in China, and ^ 

* XIll 17,46, 161,17, Muir, IV. 344 

** Xlll. 161, ri, ■* XIII 14,212, 17,46 i 

^ XUI, 14, 157. Muir, cXs 7 ’ tV 160. ® See ^ 165 i 

“ /AM i. 1907, 419. 

’ Deussen, SUV 716 ff, Muir, OST, IV 29S-304. There are variant 
texts of this work iihandaikar, VS ill. ] 

® Ueussen, SUV 726 ff . 

" Sec MBU XUL 160, 4, 22, 161, 33, and above, p. loi, n. 4. h 
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about the same time enteied Kiichai and Khotan in I uil.'o- 
Stan, and also Persia. Naturally wc can trace only m vcv> 
broken outlines the literal y work of the lEiddlust Cluudi in its 
\arious schools scattered ovei these wide legions 

The community already had numerous schools of thought,’ 
but these distinctions did not create sects ■ all Buddhists still 
worshipped together. Of these schools we must now distinctly 
envisage three, if we are to understand the development, the 
Sihavtras, who weie phenomenalists, the Sarvdshvadins, who 
neie realists, and the Mahdsdnghkas, who wcic idealists 

a. Sthavtta Literal ii re. 

§ 1 14 The Sthaviias, the oldest of the schools, wi'ir found 
in North India and predominated in Ceylon The Puh t>ooks 
which exist to-day aie the Canon ol the Sthaviias of Ccjlon 
as reduced to writing thcie in the fiist cenUuy l: c Ilencc, 
if we accept the critical opinion that the Abhidhamraa Ihtaka 
did not exist in the time of Ailoka,’^ we must conclude that it 
vas formed somewheie between the two dales. The natuuil 
conclusion then is that the seven w'Oiks of that collection wcie 
gradually foimed and compiled, either in Noith India or Ccj’lon, 
during the first pait of our period. Tins fic-sh matcikd i.s not 
of the same \aUic or inteiesl as the best paiLs of the Suita 
Pitaka. It consists for the most pait of dry, unilliiniinating 
classifications and definitions of Buddhist terms and ideas, 
served up in scholastic fashion for the training of monks.* 

The Canon was reduced to wiiting in Ceylon dating the first 
century B C., hut the date cannot be moie exactly definctl 
Since then the text has been prcseivecl with fan, but ccitainl>' 
not with faultless, accuiac}o 

§115 The Questions of King MiUnda is the name of 
a famous book, the mam part of which was wiittcn m North 
India, probably in the first centuiy B c., possibly a little later. 


’ Kern, B iiof, 133 , ERE VI 686 « See ? 64. 

Wmtermtj, II. 1, 13411 ‘ Kem, A 120, Wimernit?, li i. u 
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In what language it was oiiginally written is not known It 
has been picscrvcd only in ITili in Ceylon and in two Chinese 
tianslations It is dear fioin quotations that the Canon which 
the aiithoi used wins the same as the Palj Canotq yet the lead 
ings do not agree precisely. The book is much honouied in 
Ceylon. Indeed it enjoys a considciation and an authoiity 
vciy little infcitor to the Rah Canon itself. Milinda is the 
Pali for Menandei, a Greek King who ruled in the Punjab 
and attacked the cmpiie of Magadha, about 155 B C Accord- 
ing to tradition he became a Buddhist. The book is a piece 
of apologetic, a dialogue, m which a monk named Nagasena 
answers the king’s questions about Buddhist faith and piactice 

It seems clear that the oiigin.il woik covered only a frag- 
ment of Book I with Books 11 and HI The subjects discussed 
in those sections aic .imongst the most impoitaul of all 
Buddhist quc.stion.s, c g nuvana and kaima, individuality and 
soul, lemuiciation, faith, peisevctancc, and meditation, and the 
style is stiikingly beautiful, the expression easy and giaccful, 
and the iHu-stiations exceedingly well chosen In Bookt IV to 
VII a huge numbei of umioi qiiestunii, aic dealt with , the 
style, though .still good, lacks the biilliancc of Books II and 
in, and, while the main toachiug keeps very close to the 
Pah canon, yet the influence' of later ideas is visible. A 
tendency is shown to tuin away from the ideal of the Arhat, 
who wins niivana by a stieauous discipline at once, to the con- 
ception of the Bodhisattva/ who 1 caches lOlcasc by means of 
devotion in a long caicoi 1 caching through countless lives.''^ 
These last book.s were probably wiittcn much later in Ceylon. 

^ ri6 All the Buddhist schools of Noith India which have 
left hteiatuic wrote in Sanskrit or in various forms of what is 
known as mixed Sanskiit The oiigin and history of these 
literary dialcct.s have not yet been definitely asceitained 
Some scholais are iachned to think that they arc the work of 
imperfectly trained men ti ymg to wnte Paninean Sanskrit, 

> Lit. ‘one whose nature is wisdom’, but used technically of one who is 
destined to become a huddha. ** See 4 124 B. 
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while otheis think they aic litcrniy niochlications of loc.iJ 
dialects- There are two facts about them which icquuelo be 
carefully noted: fiist, each school sccins to have its own 
dialect, secondly, as time went on, puic Sanskiit steadily won 
its way in all the schools. 


b. SmtUanUka Literatn?c^ 


§117. The Sautrantikas * were a branch of the Sthavira 
school who leceived then name because of their lehancc on the 
Sutta Pitaka, to the neglect of the Abhidhamma, It thus 
seems clear that then rise must have coincided with the 
gradual foiraation of the Abhidhamma. They foimccl, m 
exposition of their teaching, a philosophical system which is 
called the Sautiantik philosophy. They believed in. the 
existence of the external woild, and held an atomic Ihcoty of 
matter, but taught that perception happens indiiceUy “ Tin » 
theory of the self, founded on tlic oiiginal Ihichlinst couocplion 
of man's psychical life,* proved a sltpping-btonc ftom t!ie 
phenomenahst position of the Sthavuas to the Mah.lyana 
Philosophy of Vacuity.'* The self, they aigucd, is a long 
senes {samtana) of phenomenal elements, each member of 
which exists only for a moment so infinitesimal that its app.ui- 
tion and destruction may be said to be sinuiUaucon.s Phich 
momentaiy membei {kshana) of the seiics is both <in effect and 
a cause, yet possesses no real activity. Biith, oxistcnco. old 
age, death, are all illusions , for the senes in uncreated, un- 
interrupted. Thus theie is no identity, no continuous exis- 
tence. On the other hand, they declared this .self, consisting 
of a phenomenal seiies, to be autonomous, for Dill we aic is 
the result of what wc have thought '. They also h<dd the self 
to be self-conscious, conscious directly of self and indnectly of 
other things. The scholai with whose name this philosoi>hy 
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IS connected is Kumaialabdha,’^ a contempoiaiy of Nagarjuna/ 
but veiy hlile is known about SautuTiitika liteiaturc. 

c. Sarvastiva^in Liteiaiure. 

ii-S. The home of the San'astjvadin, 1 e. the ' All-things- 
exist', or icalibt, school seems to have been Kashmir, but 
they spread far and wide. Their Canon was in Sanskrit and, 
apait from the Sthavira, was the only Canon which possessed 
a thud, or Abhidhaima, ‘basket’. As has been already 
remarked, the contents of this Abhidharma were absolutely 
distinct from the Stbaviia Abhidhamma. We may be certain 
that the Vinaya and Sutra ‘ baskets ’ of theii Canon were 
already in existence by the beginning of our period, but it is 
as yet impossible to say how far they differed from the 
Sthavira Canon ■ foi we arc almost cntiicly dependent for oui 
knowledge upon Chinc.se and Tibetan translations, only 
fiagmcnts of the oiiginal Sanskrit having survived. They 
seem to have had <ilso a special litciatuic of theii own. Like 
a numbei of the other leading .schools, they had then own 
Life of the Master , and it must have been a powerful and 
popular work, foi it was taken over afterwards by the new 
Buddhism, called the Mahayana, and it survives only in its 
altered form, the most famous of all lives of the Buddha, the 
Lahta Idisiarn. ‘ 

The Sarvastivadin philosophy, an outgiowth from the 
realistic teaching of the sect, is an atomic doctiine of matter 
combined with a theoiy of diicct perception.'* Thus, m their 
speculative teaching, they stood near the Jains and the Valse- 
shikas, but they denied the eternity of atoms.® The foundation- 
text of their Abhidharma Pitaka, the Jnanaprasthdna-sdsU a, 
is by their most renowned scholar, Katyayaniputra Six 
ancillaiy woiks, called ‘the feet’ of the Abhidharma, by 
Vasumitra and other writers, complete the contents of the 

* Kern, /J. 127 , l^oussin, Opinimu, 178 ff “ See § 128. 

Nanjio, I5y, 160, Wmtcrnil/, IL i 194 fF 

" Jacobi, ERE, 1 1 , sou ® Ib. 203 C. 
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Pitaka The date of these book-? is not yc'l known with 
ceitainty. On these woiks cooimentaiics weio then wiilUti, 
■which earned the philosophy a step kiitlicu 'I'he corn 
mentanes were called Vibhashri, and hcncr the ]jhi!oM)pliy was 
called Vaibhashika. Tradition suggests that tiic Vihlnisha 
arose in the lelgn of Kanishka. 

According to Saivastivadin books, a general Jkiddbist 
Council was held, under the authoiity of Kanishka, at some 
place in Kashmir, and at the Council commcnlaiies on the 
three baskets of the Canon weie composed, those on the 
Vinaya and Abhidhainia being called Vibhiisha and those on 
the Sutia Pitaka Upadesa. The traditions about thus Council 
aie, however, veiy untiustworthy, so that sonu scholars doubt 
whether it was ev^ei held at all. Ulhers Hunk llut a M.nvasli- 
vadin council was actually held, and that, in imitation o( the 
stoiy of the Council of Asok.i, they called it a Cencral Council 
In any case, the commentaues which in the tradition are 
associated with the Council aic SaivasLtvcIdm, and a muubci 
of them were probably wiitteu attei t!ie time of Kaius'hka. 

From the Sarvastivadin Vin.iya and the ancient Jhlakas 
there sprang numberless talcs ot hcioit deeds done by 
Buddhas and saints called Availanas, picciscly like the 
Apadanas of the Prih Canon. Two collections belong to this 
period, the Avadana-sataJ^a'^ or Ccntuiy of Talcs, and the 
Karmo'saiaka,^ oi Century of Deeds A third collccliou of 
gieat renown, the DivydvadCtna^ oi Divine 'Pales, which pio- 
bably dates fiom after aoo A.D , calls it sell a Mahay ana work, 
but is manifestly of Sarvastivadin oiigin Fiom these books 
sprang an edifying hteiaturc which flourished foi many 
centuries 

Ihe famous wntci A-^vagliosha was a Saivastivadin and 
probably wrote some of his works before he became a 
Mahayanist.* 


' Wmteriiitz, II. i 216. 
* Ib 221 j Mura, 304. 


Ib 221 
* See § i 2 y 
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* 

Iffr/iftitvio/ahi LUctalnrc 

^ 1 19 TIh' M.'iliiis.lnghikMS, tme of the very Cculicsl 
schools, weiic idoalisls in Mcl.qihysics. They were inclined 
to raise the RucUlha above humanity, and to identify Ins 
pcisonahly with that of the formei Buddhas. They had 
a Vinaya Ihlaka and a Sutra Pitaka, written in a cuiious 
mixed Sanskrit Of the Vinaya two works still exist in 
Chinese and Tibetan . and the Ekotim agama preserved in 
the Chinese and the Tibetan Canons is from the Mahasanghika 
Sutra hitakad One of the bianchcs of this school was known 
as the school of the LokoftaravMius, 01 Tianscendentalists, 
because they belimcd that the Buddha was not a human being 
cumeshed in llic life of the world, but one raised far abo\/e it. 
A book called ibe M\xhrn‘(n(u, written in the curious Maha- 
satighika Sauskiit, has come down to o.s. It aiose in the 
Vinaya of the Tokotlaravadm.., but vciy little Vinaya mateiial 
now icmains ui it. The book contains a vast amount of 
mattci of diffeiont Irinds and .also of vaiying dates — a life 
of the Buddha, tales and set inon.s, poems .md Jiltakas, many 
of them oaily compositions, so that it founs ‘one of the 
most noteworthy boolcs of Buddhist antiquity'. The Buddha- 
Biogiaphy docs not differ iu any appicciablc degree from the 
nanatives of the IMli Canon, but its theory of the person of 
the Buddha us distinctly clocetic. ‘ The Buddha of the Maha- 
vistu is a superman He feels ncithei hungei nor thirst, he 
lives in igiKnancc of carnal desires ; h's wife lemains a virgin. 
It is horn consideration foi humanity, in order to conform to 
the customs of the woild, that he behaves as a man, or that 
he gives to men the false impression that he is behaving as 
a man In technical terms, he is lokottara, superioi to the 
world.' The woik lays gicat stiess on the saving power of 

^ Pall hutta Pit.ika . Sanskut Sutra Pitak.i- 

I [)ij;bamkriya i. Dirghaganp. 

2. Majjhiinanikaya 2 Madhyamfigama. 

3. Samyuttanikaya. 3 Samyuktagama 

4 AftgutUi.tnikaya. 4 Ekottaragama 

5. Khuddakanik^ya. S- Kshudrakagaiua. 
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devotion to him. It also names laijrc munbers of formci 
Buddhas, and believes m the existence of many worlds besides 
oui' own, m each of which a Buddha icls^ns concimently with 
the Buddha here. The AfaliavastK thus foims the biidt;o 
between the Hmayana and tlie Malulyrina, The chaplei 
called Dasabhumika,' which dc\sctibci. the staj;cs {hhumf!) 
through which a man passes in becoming a Buddha is probably 
a later interpolation. Much of the book i.s early.'^ 

§ ISO. Matnehetawas born a Brahman but became a Buddhist 
He was invited to the Kushaii couit, seemingly by Kanishk-a, 
but begged to be excused on account of age He left two 
hymns of praise, which were used for (cntuiios by Maha- 
yanists as well as Hmayanists, and which scTVcd as models 
for latei wilteis One has suivivcd, and fiagnients of the 
other, along with his lettei to the kmg." He: seems to stand 
betw een the Hinayana and the Mahay.ina 


e. Buddhist Wojshtp. 


\ I 2 I, From 200 B. C down to the Chii.stian eia the gicit 
Buddhist stupas were enriched with masses of beautiful sculp- 
ture. Pious Buddhists wete accustomed to walk round the 
stupas with reverent steps Kndo.sing thus path of ciiTumain- 
bulation there stood a stone railing with a lofty atx'hcd gate 
at each of the cardinal points. Ihcse gates were covcicd 
with sculpture, and m ccitain examples the i ailing it.scif was 
dewrated with sculptured plaques and panels '’jtxamplcs, 
ruinous or w'ell-preseived, have been found in several places.^ 
In this early work no image of the Buddha appears, but in 
many of the scenes lepresented his presence is indicated by 
some symbol, and all the caived work bicathcs the spiut of 


^ II. 744f , VIII 33 qf. 1 Wmtr-rnuy 71 . 

to thefourSt'ug^®^' 1 9I0, 425, refers hm 

Ga*vS the Bhopal State, at Bharhut in Kewa, at liuddh 
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devotion tlcic wc have the icflection in ait of the new spiiit 
winch shines out fiom the liloratuic. 

fn the fust ccntiuy A. J> a new fndo-Grcck ait, distinctive 
above all in its sculptuies, aiosc in Gandhaia, the distiict of 
which Pe.shawal' is the centic. Images of the Buddha weie 
for the fust time made by these aitists ; and all the Buddhist 
schools used them as aids to devotion ■ this is a noteworthy 
and fai -reaching change. 

^132 Buddhist monks found it necessary to keep abreast 
of all the culture of the day, so as to be able to influence the 
using laity. We therefoic find them well acquainted with 
Hindu philosophy and with the newfouns of ichgion enshrined 
in the I'ipic. In the last quarter of the fiist centuiy of our 
cut, the sliong govorninent of the Kushan cmpiic, extending 
fai to the west and the noith of India, opened the rloois wide 
to Ruddhifai Missions , and the numerous laccs the rmssionaries 
had to tcadi, coupled with the lich vaiiety of foieign influences 
which met iiv the cm[iuc, led to great changes in Buddhist 
thought and puicticc 


B. The MTcthtlfd/ux, 

^ 123. Those movcniculs, coupled with new ideas and 
practices which had boon gaming gtound In the old scots for 
two centuries, found their culmination in the ci cation of a new 
Buddhism called the Mahfiyana, or gieat vehicle, m contrast 
uith the old Buddhism, which was depreciated as the Hlna- 
yana, 01 small vehicle.^ The Mahayana is, on one side, the 
acute Hindui/ing of Buddhism, on the other, the huinanizing 
of the old discipline, so as to make Buddhism moic suitable 
for the cultured Indian layman and for the men of many races 
now crowding into the community The rise of this system 
IS probably to be placed m the reign of Kanishka (perhaps 
A.D, 78-123), towards the end of the first and the beginning 

' It is picbabJc that IIinayria.i was ongin.illy used with reference to 
Aihatship, the mode of individual salvation, as opposed to Bodhisattva- 
ship, the plan foi the salvation of many 
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of the second centniy, for ;i!l Iraditioii points to that tunc 
and many I\raha3'ana texts wetc hanslatcd hito Clime sc 
before A D, 170 ’ 

The vast literature cicatcd by the Maliayfuia docs not 
survive as a definite Canon in the oiiginal lonfriies. Poitions 
of It have been found in NepaD and fiagmrnts ckcvvheie, 
but for our knowledge of the mass of the books we have to 
have recourse to the Chinese ' and Tibetan ‘ Canons, 

a. The Fnll jSIahayana. 

^ 134. There aic two distinct Mabayana systems to be 
recognued at this time. The first maj* lie called tlic full 
Mahayana^ as it contains all the features of the new Ihiddlusm. 
They may be summed up under three heads: 

A Devotion Mahayanists iccogni/,c that tlioui aic uiiui- 
merable Buddhas, each in his own u'oild, and ituuimeialdo 
Bodhisattvas, the most advanced of which live in the luavi ns 
Buddhas and advanced Bodhisattvas .ue fit objects ol devotion, 
and devotion brings its nch lewai ds. One lesiilt of thi.H change 
was that the Buddhas, though they wcie still thought of as 
being in nirvana weic legarclcd as icspomling in some wiy 
to the devotion showeicd upon them, dhcu pci.sonality and 
activity consequently became moic dLstinct, until they wcic 
thought of almost like Hindu gods We must iccogni/e licie 
a distinct change in the conception of nuvrina Thus m that 
most orthodox Mahayana book, the Saddkarma PundaeiLa, 
Gautama is made almost an ctcinal being of omnipotent 
power, who from time to time descends to earth, like Vishnu, 
to be born m the woild of the living. Similaily those liodln- 
sattvas who aie diawing near the stage of fin.d enlightenment 

^ Nanjio, Cols. 381-3 

“ See especially Mitra, Nepalese Buddhist Literature 

Chinese Trandatum of th Bu,fd- 

Analyse du Kandfow du Musce 

® Thomas, Buddhist Scriptures, 1 5. 
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41 c now ictiaidoit as niighty divinities living m the heavens, 
helping men, and actually declming to enter niivana in older 
that they may help men the moic 

fhc Maliayanists cieated a showy woishtp, with piocessions, 
anisic, and incense , and a lich Htuigy was piepaied for each 
Buddha. The monks took chaige of the cult, so that the 
old cliaitya became a temple and the monk a piiest. 

B The Todhisattva Life ‘ The monk of the Hinayana 
sought to become an arhaf, a man who, by a life of asceticism 
and meditation in obedience to the piecepts of the Buddha, 
has reached the nirvana of the extinction of all desire , but he 
regarded himself as a meie pupil, following the directions of 
the omniscient Buddha, and ncvci dieamt of becoming a 
Buddha himself, 'fhc Mahayana now dcchued that, to leach 
real lelcasc, it was necessary to acquiie the perfections and 
the omuiseienct' of the Buddhas, and that, though the upwaid 
stiuggle would lake an incalculable numbci of ages, the goal 
was within the icach of evciy human being. Each person, 
man or woman, was ihoiefote cxhoiled to take .it once the 
vow to become a Buddha, .ind the assurance was given that 
the power of that vow was .sufficient to beat them tlirougli 
the iniiuiiiorable biiLhs and sciiouh sulfermgs which lay before 
them If they began a life of active benevolence, and sought 
to lousc within thcm.selvcs the desire to save all creatures, 
they would pass Ihiough the ten stages {bhtmf:) of the career. 
Since the end was ciilain, cacli person who took the vow at 
once became a Hodhisattv.'i, one destined to become a Buddha 
Die influence of the Jfitakas, which contain nanatives of 
numcious acts of Incredible self-sacrificc done by Gautama m 
lus earlier buLh.s, is vejy manifest in the new conception. 
Since Gautama was believed to have lived as a householder for 
countle.ss lives, celibacy was not a necessary element of the 
discipline. Neophyte Bodhisattvas, both men and women, 
were encouraged to many, but they were allowed to acquire 
merit by living the monastic life for a time, if they cared to do 

’ Poussin, ERJ'., .irl ‘ Hodhisuttva’, and Vtll. 33 f. , Opinions, 375 fF 
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so. On the other hand, the Mahayaiia prohibited the eating 
of flesh, 

C. The Mahayana Philosophy oj VaciutyP The early 
denial of the existence of the ego and the Sautianlika 
doctiine, that the ego consists of an endless senes of infini- 
tesimal moments, led to the foimiilation of the doctrine that 
there is no real existence, that all things me but appearance, 
and are in truth empty. This is the famous doctiinc of 
kunyata, Vacuity. The young Bodhisattva cannot see the 
truth of this doctime, but in the com sc of his pi ogress to 
Buddhahood he will come to icahxe it , for it is the sum of 
the wisdom of all the Buddhas. 

§ 135 A large literature was produced by this .school dm ing 
oui period. Amongst these works us one of the gicaiest of 
Buddhist books, the Saddharma Pitndai'lkap ' The Lotus 
or, as we should say, ‘The Rose of the 'tVuc Religion The 
book piobably appeared towards the end of the first or the 
beginning of the second centmy;' but six of the chapteis of 
the woik as it has come down to us (x\i-xxvi) aie of latei 
origin. The ouginal work contains the whole M.iha^ani 
system. The most noteworthy element is the way in which 
Gautama the Buddha is icprescntcd. Accoiding to the old 
teaching, he has gone to nuvmia and can no longer have any 
lelations with the woild of men. Jlcie he is leine.scntccl 
practically as an omnipotent God, whose life is limitless 
before and after, in whose hands me the universe and all 
creatures, who dwells continually in infinite glory, It is tiuc 
he also teaches the Buddha-Iaws, but his birth, life, teaching, 
and^death are but an appearance, and his passing away into 
nirvana is but a device to lead men to accept the Buddha- 
Iaws. The influence of the Vedanta and of the Gita aie veiy 
prominent here. The conception of Knshna-Vishnu as the 


^ ERE. art. ' Madhyamaka 

'Winteruit/, tl, I 230-iJ; Ket 
the first centur 
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Supicmc is adapted to Jiuddhist conceptions. Many of the 
titles arc boitowed unchanged, Supreme Spirit, Self-existent, 
Great h^athci, Woild-IMthcr, Ruler of the Tiiple World, 
Creatoi, Dcstroyci, Physician lie is Kveilasting, All-knowing, 
All-sccmg, lie wields magic powei, mayd, which he uses in 
sport, illch I-Ic is repeatedly bom in the woild of the living. 
When men become imbclicving, he appears in this world to 
save. Yet, although Buddha in the Lotus is piactically the 
Supreme, the language is so carefully guarded throughout 
that Prof Poussin can say, ‘ There is not a single word in the 
Foetus which is not capable of an orthodox, i c. “ atheist ” 
lutcipretation ' ^ The work had laige influence in India, 
whence it passed to China and Japan, and later to Nepal 
It is the most popular of all Buddhist books in Japan to-day 
ia 6 The philo.sophic doctiine of Vacuity was taught in 
a laige nuinbci of books, short and long, called the Piajha- 
paramitS-sutr.is," i.o *the sutias of the wisdom-peifcctions’ of 
the Buddhas. C *f these the DaL/silkasrtket P} tyndparavntd- 
siiha, ‘ i. c. the ‘ Ten-lliousand-hnc Sutia’, belongs to oui pciiod 
This woik also descubes the ten stages {J.ihHinis) of the Bodhi 
sattva carcei Tlic chapter called Daiabhumika * intcipolated 
into the FiliihdvasiK piubably comes from this tunc also. 

§ 127. Asvaghosha ''' was boin of Biahman parents, but 
became a Buddhist, fiist of the Saivaslivadin school, but 
finally of the Mahayaiia. His splendid genius pioved of 
signal service to Buddhism, for he is a most notable figuic 
in Sanskrit litcjatuie, and one of the gieatest of the pie- 
dccessois of Kalida.sa He was equally distinguished m epic, 
diamatic, and lyiic poetry His gieatest work is the Buddha- 
c/ianta, an epic poem on the life of Buddha Part of it is 
lost, yet enough icmains to show his genius and his ait. In 
its delineation of the life and woik of the Buddha, it scaicely 

’ Vni. 145 

® Naiijio, cols I toS; /j'A'ii IV 838 j VIII. 235. 

* Nanjio, col. 381; also no 5 ^ See ^ iig. 

^ /i’A’/i’ ;ut ‘ Aivagliosha ’ , S/iE xliv, Wintemitz, O, i 201; H.P 
Sristri, /yli/j’, igog, 47, Nanjio, col. 369 
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goes beyond the ITih Canon, but in ficslincss and jjowci it 
stands altogethei on another level, the woik of a tiuc poet 
A second epic, the Sauiidtwdnanda-Kai^a, which deals with 
a number of scenes and incidents connected vvitli the life of 
Buddha, also survives. The Siiitralavikfu a, of which a Chinese 
version and a few fragments in Sanskiit aic extant, is a 
collection of'^vadanas, i e Buddhist legends told in mingled 
piose and veise, the style in common use then for aitlstic 
romances. A laige numbei of these stoiics aie old, many 
aie new, but all aie giaced and heightened by Asvaglioslia’s 
chaiin. There are tw^o philosophical woiks ascribed to 
him, the Vajrasuchl, i e the ‘ Diamond -needle and the 
Makdymai!'addhotpddasdsira,\l^(:.'hld\\7iy7mz4A\{\\~A\vi\kcm\mg 
Treatise’, but serious doubts as to Ins authoiship of both 
■works still lemam 

§ 128 Nagarjuna,' a Buihman convert, win) became the 
greatest authority on Mahayaim Buddhism, is icgaided as 
a younger contempoiaiy of Asvaghosha in Buddln.st tiadition . 
and modem scholais are inclined to place his activity in the 
lattei half of the second ccnluiy lie, chief sciviee was to 
think out the new doctrine of Vacuity. In lho.se days a 
philosopher embodied his leaching m a scries of aphorisms, 
either in prose {iuirai) 01 in verse {kdi'ikns), and expounded 
them in a commentary Nagaijuna’.s woik is in verse and, 
as the system is called the middle teaching, Mhdhyamalwi, the 
book 13 known as the Madkyamaka-km ikas. The system is 
called Madhyamaka because its leading idea, ‘ All tlnng.s aic 
empty , takes the middle comse between existence and non- 
existence Two distinct kinds of truth must be iccogmzcd, 
apparent truth, samvnUsatya, and ical \v\}iiYi,para}fuu-i/iasatya.’^ 
The woild appeals to be leal, but the appearance is an 
illusion, as empty as a dream ; yet we must live in it and in 
piactce take it as real. The actual truth, that all things are 
empty, seems to us to be folly, but it is the final tiuth of the 


1 

2 


Winternilz, 11 , i -50-4; £RE iv. 83S, VIIl 335, 
Poussin, Optmms, 1S9 n. i, 
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vvoild, and when we use to the wisdom of the Buddhas, we 
shall see its tiuth Thus we need not hope to find the tuith 
by intdlcclnal activity, hut must strive to hear the silence 
which Is ncithci affirmation nor denial Thus the Madhya- 
maka philosophci has no system ; he has only a method. 
The doctiinc is thus a j^uarded nihilism, a faith in the empti- 
ness of all things whiclr docs not piofess to see the truth of 
what it believes, but holds haid by its faith, while it fiankly 
lives on that which it declares to be illusion. The eaily 
PrajM tc^-ts, and a niiinbei of olhei woiks aie said to be by 
Nagaijuna An oxti aoidinary mass of legends gatheicd 
loiind his he 'ad 


1 ). TIh PantJhSt' Mahtlyand 

^ I 39 'riu second tyjH' of Maliayaua doctiinc is of a much 
snn[jloi natUK' and may be described as the Taradisc Maha- 
yana.'^ ft dues not tiuuiile to teacli the doctrine of Vacuity, 
not docs It impose on its ftdluweis tlw long ages of discipline 
which aic rctpiiicd foi thoxaieerof the Bodhisattv.u Hvciy 
peison may easily nuikc ccitain of being bom in his next 
bnth in the Westem Ikuadisc, vvhcie undci the fostering caic 
of a gieat Bnddlia nauH'd Amitablia he will live for cvci in 
joy and will reach iioal pcifcction One tif the chief tc.vts 
of this school, the longci Suk/it 7 vatnyfiJia‘- or ‘ Descnption 
of the L<uid of Bliss’, was fiaiislatcd into Chinese bcfoie 
A. I). 170, and tims belongs to our pexiod. In this book we 
hear of many Iiundicd thousands of imllions of Buddhas, and 
among-st tliem ot one named Amitabha, ‘ measuicless light' 
who lives and leigns In Sukhavati, a I’aiadise of glory and 
bliss far away to the West, beyond the limits of the world 
rvheie Gautama lives. When this new Buddha was but 
a monk, he vowed and toiled for this Wcslein Paiadise, and 
played that he might ncvci obtain the highest peifcct know- 
ledge, unless it should be possible for all creatures to be 
boin m that Lantl of Bliss and Ihcic reach peifcction, wisdom, 
* houssm, /'iAV'-'. VIII 331b * Nan)io, co] 3S1:; SB£ xlix. 
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perfect joyj snd rclctisc. All Ii35 no^v been tCtiUzcd. Amitiibhri 
reigns in the wonderful land of bliss, and whoever struggles 
forward, seeking to make good karma, piajdng faithfully, 
worshipping Amitabha with deep devotional feeling, and 
uttering his name, will be boin in that Wcstcin Paiadisc and 
will live in bliss for even A veiy laigc pait of the book is 
given to desciiptions of the beauties and pleasures of 
Sukhavatl. 

Of the numerous Mahayana texts translated into Chinese 
during the second centuiy' a numbei of works, in addition 
to the longei Siikhavatlvyuha, seem to belong to tile Paradise 
school," but the mass undoubtedly derive bora the chief 
school, 


C Buddhism tu China, 

§ 130 Buddhism does not seem to have imdc rapid ptogi css 
in China foi some two or three centuries , yet it is cloai that 
laige efforts were made to w’ln the people Some icneelion 
of the activities of the Missionaries may be found in the long 
lists of translations carried out during the two centuries undci 
review.® Most of the sutras selected fin lianslalion aic pmte 
short, and deal with the simpler elements of Buddhist teaching 
or with practical questions touching life and cliscaphnc. They 
are taken from Mahayana as well as fiom lllnayana sources, 
the first text translated, The Shtra of I<oi ij-hioo .SceV/bwf,' 
being a compendium of Buddhist teaching drawn fiom many 
books. Theie are only four notewoithy translatois duung 
the period, and theii extraction is significant , two of them, 
Kasyapa Matanga and Lokaiaksha/’ weie Indi.ms, An Shl- 
Kao was a Parthian prince, while Ch'Yao w.is probably 
a Kushan. 


1 Naujio, nos 5, 25, 2S, 33, 51, 54, 57, 73, 76, 102, J12, 161, 174, ao: 
300 , 282, 389, 3S1, 385-7, 431, 435, 478, JC93, 1326, 1331, 1337, t33J 
1360, 136I3 1368 ^ Nanjio nos 25 28, 33 51 34 37 

Nanjio, cols 379-85. ‘ Nanjio, no 676 ^ ^ 

This man seems to have translated only Mahayrina woiks: Naniu 
coj 
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ill Jainism, 

^131. The history ot, J.unEm icmains extiemley obbcuie 
thiou^fhout this period, yet a few facts of ktge importance 
can be disccincd. 

Dunng the two centuiies before our cia, and piobably in 
still carlici ycarS; the ichgion expanded steadily both in the 
north and in the south. Sculptured remains and an inscnption 
found at Muttia, the ancient Mathuia, and assigned to the 
first century li.c reveal to us the growth of Jainism to the 
noith"West; caves with ftagments of sculptured frieze in 
Oiissa may date from about the same time , “ while the 
powciful influence which Jainism exerted on Tamil Hteiaturc 
fiom the second ccntiiiy after Christ, if not From an eailiei 
date, shows that the icligton had achieved consideiablc 
success in the far south, Fiom the Cluistian cia onwaids, 
if not eai her, Jainism .spread into Gujaiat ; and fiom the thud 
ccntuiy the community iiroduced a laigc populai literatuic 
in the vcuucular of that pait of India. 

^ xyi,. As :i u'sult of the long-.slanding difference of opinion 
within the community, tlio Jams at last broke into two sects, 
Svctambaias and Digarab.uas, about A.li, 8o‘*; so that foi 
the full understaudiug of the histoiy it is necessary as far ab 
pos,sible to distinguish the wnlcrs, books, and practices of the 
two 01 ganizations f i om this tune onward. The main diffei ence 
between them i.s the single point, that the Svctambaias hold that 
monks ought to wear while gdimcnls, while Digambaias hold 
that they ought to give up all clothing. Neccssauly nuns are 
found only among the Svetambaras The Digambaras explain 
that women cannot wm lelease until a good life has brought 
them the privilege of being born as men , so that they need 
not become ascetics. Thcie aie other minoi divergences 
The great ma.ss of Jains to the noith of the Vmdhyas were 
Svetambaids, while in the Kanarese and Tamil districts they 
weie neatly all Digambaias 

’ V Smith, V/'VI 82; 144; lmir,yi, iVl/i Oncntal Congress, 143 
= V. Smith, UFA. 84. ’ Jacobi, ERE VII. 473- 
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^133. Jam worship is piecjsely patallel to Buddhist wojsliip 
during these centuries They use stiiptLs, as the Buddhists 
do, and thefoims of theii sculpture aie sinidui, altliough tlic 
ait IS not so good. The remains, though slight, are sufhdcnt 
to show the intense religious emotions oi the lain coninuiiuty 
and the deep devotional feeling with which they thought of 
their Tirthakaras ^ The insciiption at Muttia shows that 
Jains already used temples in the first century Jt c., and at 
lather later dates there is evidence that they had begun to use 
images These changes aie veiy closely contemporaneous to 
the corresponding movements in Buddhism. 

^^34 It is impossible to say how much of then caily 
liteiatuie was stdl letalncd in the memorios of Jain ascetics 
during these centimes, noi how fai the foimation ot the 
Angas, now preseived in the Svctanibara Canon, hail gone 
Weber believed that the giadual piocc.ss of cicattng tin 
present Angas began in the second ccntuiy a.d, but it is 
moie probable that poitions of the ancient lilciatuie have 
been picserved, though doubtless from the time of the Schism, 
about A. D 80, a piocess of icvision in the inlcicsl of the scit 
was carried out by Svctambaia monks. Numeious traditions 
refer ceitain of these canonical woiks or comments on tlu m 
to wiiteis believed to have lived duiing this pciiod- to 
Ajjasama, to Kalakachaiya, to Vuabhadta — but everything 
is confused and obscure. As reseaich piocoeds, a inca.suicof 
light will doubtless be thiown on the hisLory- 

§135. In a sixteenth-ccntury Digambaia w(>ik, the I'ati.i- 
atthasaradipika of Sakalakliti,^ it is .stated that fiom vciy 
early times the Digarabaras had a large Canon, handed down 
orally, but that it was giadually forgotten, until in the second 
centuiy A.D. it had all been lost A list of the books is 
given," divided into three groups, Angas, Pnrvas, and Anga 

’ The Jains use the woid Tirthakara, precisely as the fiuddhists use 
Buddha, for an ominscient teacher, and they have a long list oi them 
stretching away far back from Mahavira, just like the list oi the tkevious 
Buddhas ^ Sec if 340. 

“ Bhandarkar, Repmt S5-4, p loCf, Jami, OJ. 135 
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hahyas. A piopoition of Ihc names concspond with 

books of the Svctainimra list, but there are differences 

1 ]6. Thcjo is also an obscure tiaditron^ that Pushpadanta 
and Bhutavalya JctUiccd the Canon to writing m the second 
centuiy A.!)., but as these two arc the vciy men who aie 
mentioned as having been the last that knew one Aiiga orally, 
and with whom all knowledge of tiie sacied literature died, it 
looks as if the tradition had been invented at a late date to 
o-ivc the Digambaras the ^/idos of having once possessed a 
written canon like the Svetiinibaras The truth seems to be 
rather this, that cluimg the tune when the diffeiences between 
the two -sects wcic becoming moie sharply defined, the 
Digambaras took so little interest in the sacred boolcs that 
the SvcUlinbiuas wcic able to mampulitc them in their own 
interest The Canon bears clcai tiaccs of this proce.ss of 
Svclambafa ledaction ff this be llic tiuth, we can have no 
difficulty in understanding why the Digainbaias ‘lost’ the 
Canon. The tiaditional date for the lo-ss, the second ccntuiy 
A 11 , ju.sl gives time foi th(' procc.ss altei the sehism, 

i '’7 The vernacnl.'u of the ku south, known as Tamil, 
developed .i vaiiid Iheraluie at a voiy early dale, and both 
Buddhists and Jains took pail m the movement. Some of 
the most famous of early d'amil woiks aic said to be of Jain 
oiigin, but theyaic not distinctively Jam woik-s but belong 
idlhc! to general litcratuic. No work holds a higher place 
among the cLis.su's of the South than the sacicd Kand, a 
poem eonsisliiig of i/)6o shoit couplets, dealing with virtue, 
wealth, and plcasusc. it foims one oJ a gioup of eighteen 
didactic poems, hve oi six of winch aic by Jains Them are 
also two I'omanct..'? in ver.se, the J^lammckhalai and thtSilapp- 
adhikaram. [)Oth noted fot thou simple and elegant style, 
which aie believed to have been wiiltcn by Jams •' 


^ hhandarkar, Report, S3-4, P- 


= BMCTE. 3 , 4 



CHAPTER IV 


PHILOSOPHIES AND SECTS. 

A.D 200 TO 550. 

§138. Hindus, Buddhists, and Jains all sought during this 
penod to give the best possible expression to their philoso- 
phies. The foundation texts of the six Hindu systems, of 
Jain philosophy, and of Vijnanavada Buddhism were all 
written now, and numeious commentaries, most of which 
have been lost, were produced for their elucidation. Hindu 
sects are now far more numerous than furmeily. Each has 
its own theology, in which its god is identified with the 
Brahman of the Upanishads , and each seeks to popularize 
its teaching and its cult by means of an interesting Puianic 
document. 

The history of Indk during the thiid ccntuiy is a blank, 
but In A. D. 320 the family of the Guptas aiosc, and soon 
created an empire which lecalled the gloiy of the old Mauryas, 
and gave North India a century and a half of strong, en- 
lightened government. The peace and prospenty of these 
yeais provided the conditions in which religjousdilciaturc and 
culture could do their best. It was then that the philosophic 
texts already mentioned, the early Piurmas and a gicat senes 
of Buddhist Mahayana Sutras were wi ittcn 

Probably at some time duiing this period the Syrian 
Christian Church of Malabar came into existence 

1 Hinduism. 

A The Philosophies. 

§ 139 We take the philosophies first, as they are probably 
the healthiest and most abiding elements of the religion of 
the time. Their interest to us lies in this, that the classic 
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treatises, which fonn the foundation of study in all the six 
01 thoclox systems, appeared at this time. It is evident that 
each of these works is huiU on earlier systematic treatises, 
and IS tlic result of contuiics of thinking. But all eailiei 
manuals arc lost, having been rendered obsolete by the greater 
power, accniacy, and finish of these classic woiks 

No definite date can yet be assigned for any one of these 
six books we must be content to recognize that they arose 
within certain rather wide Imntsd Yet the following points 
seem clear {a) They were edited with reference to each 
other. There aic so many cross-references from each to the 
others that scholars arc satisfied that all six aiose rn a single 
penod At the time thcic must have been a great deal of 
public (hscussioti, tn the coutso of wirich the characteristic 
conceptions of c<ioli system wcie chiselled to the utmost 
perfection of form {h) Ail six ai'o clearly later than the 
didactic epic and Napaijuna. On the othci hand, the lowest 
possible limit stems to be A D 4')0; foi the oldest surviving 
coinmcnlaiy ' (.omes limn about that date A ii 200 to 450 
would thus seem to be the cxlrcmcsl limits that can be 
allowed b) The wealth and intellectual activity of the 
Gupta banpirc would provide the natural atmosphere and 
environment for tlic nuiLual intcicouisc and public disciussion 
whidr lie liehind tlu' bonks, (//) Scholais are now inclined 
to believe, on the basis f>f Ghinesc evidence, that the author 
of the Sn)ik//j’a KiU d'ft nourished about the beginning of the 
fouith century.' Asang.i, the exponent of the Vijnanavadin 
school of Buddhism, which in all probability Is the idealistic 
system attacked in lh< Vo^a-stllnis, lived about the same 
time 'Xhus two tmt of the six lieatises would stand 1 elated 
to the first half of the fomtli century, (c) If, then, all six were 
edited with reference to each other, there would seem to be 

^ For this whole problem sec Jacobi, XXXI r ff ; Siiali, EJ , 

Keith, /AMs. 1014. 10K9, 1915. 53 ^ . . . 

“ Vittsyityana’s Nyiiv:i~tihA'<hya. habaia-svamin s Mifnanua-^bJiashya is 
piobably^as early 

' See ^ 146, 
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a number of lines of evidence conveiguig' to tlie foiu'tli ccntnt> 
as the most probable period for their emoigcncc 

§ 140. The foim of these books is vciy stiangi: at (hsL sight 
to the Western student. P'lve of them me sCitias, and one 
consists of memorial verses, kaukas. No single document 
by itself provides anything like a clcai, coinpieheiisiblc 
account of the philosophy which it rcpicsents ^ The system 
was expounded by the teachei , and the siitia 01 the kaiika. 
was little moie than an index of topics which, committed to 
memory, enabled the student to cairy the instructions of his 
teacher in his mind 

But the tivo manuals winch wc deal with fiist ;uc much 
more difficult to undei stand than the others In 1lu’m scaict ly 
one single sutra is intelligible without a crntmientiiy.^ The 
method of reasoning'* also employed in these mmuials is 
always elaboiate and difficult, and sometimes obseuic 

§141. There are six systems which arc lecogni/.ed as 
orthodox. Each is called a darsana, 01 vitnv, lu'cause il 
embodies a way of looking at the world They fall into thicc 
pairs, and are so arranged because of .i dose connexion 
between the pairs. The first pan dcpincl dcfinitel}'' on the 
Vedas, while in the case of each of the other two pairs, the 
second philosophy adopted the metaphysics of the fits! 

The first pair of systems fundamentally ;ue not philosophies, 
but merely systematic expositions of the two main putts of 
the Veda, Each is called mlmamsii, wdiich ineana invcstig i- 
tion, exegesis. The Former Investigation Purva Mimaths,!, 
deals with the sacrificial pait of the Veda, and the LaUu 
Investigation, Uttara Mimamsa, deals with the U])<uiishads. 
These two, then, leally form the systematic theology of 
Hinduism. Since, howevei, the Upanishads arc philosophic 
works, the Uttara Mimamsa stands m the closest possible 
relation with the whole history of philosophy in India The 

^ See 1916, 613 

^ See Thibaut, XXXfY. xiu. 

= It IS expkmecl by Ma\ MuUer, X.S. 203- 4. 
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wolds l''oiaici ;Uul L.itcr, as applied to these two mimamsas, 
do not rclci to the histoiical appcaumce of these systems, far 
less to the dates of tlie Siitias, but to then place m study and 
in the life ot the pious 1 inula 

a. 1 lic K arma Mlviajnsa. 

\ 14a. The puipose of the Ptiiva Mimamsa, which is also 
called Kanna Mimamsa, i.e. Action Investigation, is to reach 
ccitainty on the subject of d/iarma, i c. the whole religious 
duty of Hindus, but as a matlei of fact sacrifice leceives so 
much attention as almost to eclipse othci elements of duty 
All necessary instiudions are given in the hymns and the 
Brahnianas, but these are not systematic woiks, and m using 
them for the saciifu'es julests met numerous difficulties. The 
Munauisa was meant to solve tlie.se problcnib by providing 
piinciples Winch slunild piuvc sufficient as guidance in the 
mtcipretation of the Vedie texts. 

Most of the .sutias of Put 7 ia~m/mdinsti-sutnis arc 

expositions of single texts or phrases, and aic thus of little 
inteicst to the modem readet, but heic and thcie gieat 
questions nrisi' which aic woithy of notice. For example, 
the absolute autlunity of the Veda lequiies foi its establish- 
nient the docliinc ol its eteiiuty, and that leads in turn to the 
doctune of the ctcinity of sound and the indefeasible con- 
nexion iietweim the sound of a word and its meaning.^ 

Ah the Veda contains many promises of rewards for those 
who peifouu the actions enjoined therein, and as these results 
are not seen uiising at once fiom the actions, it seemed 
necessary to believe tliat sacuTice pi-oducc.s an invisible, trans- 
cendental result (apiltva), wiiich will in time provide the 
piomised fruit. 

The Piiiva Miinaihsil does not teach a philosophical 
system, yet certain metaphysical ideas are implied 01 find 
incidental expiession in it. The existence of God is denied 

See Iir:E. Vlll, 64s, 


I 
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on the ground that an omniscient being is inconceivable , 
a realistic conception of the world is implied , the ctcinily of 
the world is stated in such terms as practically to preclude 
the belief in the periodic destruction and re-ci cation of all 
things; and the law of Kainia is held so rigidly that it 
scarcely seems possible to believe m release from tiansmigia- 
tion, and certainly the doctrine does not occuiS 

The system came into existence to help the Vcdic saciificci 
and the piiests who acted for him ^ and it remains to this 
day the guide of orthodox householders of the twicc-boin 
castes. Hence, unlike the Vedanta, the Sankhya, and the 
Yoga, it does not teach asceticism, and has ncvci had ascetics 
associated with it. 

b. The Uttara M:ma>iiS(t or Vedanta. 

§ 143. The manual of the Uttaia Mimririisa, or Latci Invc^sti- 
gation, is usually called the Vedania-siitras Bralwui^^ut> aii 
and Sdriraka-sutras aie also used, because the subject is 
Brahman, who is lecognized as being the Saniaka, 01 spuit 
‘embodied’ in the univeise. The ivork is attubiitcd to 
Badarayana, but the character of the work itself show.s that 
a long succession of scholars stand behind the author, anti the 
names of seven of these occui m the sub as ® 

The woik is a manual of exegetics foi students of the Classical 
Upanishads, and is based on Uie belief that these ticati.scs aic 
in the fullest sense Revelation, and theicfoic contain a hai- 
monious body of truth As a mattei of fact, although the 
Upanishads all set forth Brahman, one, spiiitual, unknowable, 
as the basis of all things, they leach no settled system, but 
fling out guesses at truth fiomvatious standpoints. Neces- 
sarily, the effort to view the whole as an aiticulated body of 
clearly expressed, ideas creates numerous difficulties. In so 
far as the obscurity of the sutras peimits us to judge, it would 

’ For these very early ideas see S 37 
= Thibaut, SBE. XXXIV xix. 
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seeai that IHl; PdIIowhi” untlmcs of a system aie taught in 
the ^vorh , 

Brahman is one and formless, and consists of intelligence 
He is the source of scnplnrc and is thcrcfoic omniscient , 

and Itc IS to be 1- nown only horn scnptuic. Ide is the material 
as well as tlic final cause of the universe He has no puipose to 
fulfil, and is ihcrdoic inactive his seeming activity is sport 
The world, though pioduccd fiom Biahman fiom time to time, 
has had no beginning and will have no end, Sciiptuie also 
IS eternal. The gods exist, and they feed in their own divine 
way on the sacnficcs which the Veda enjoins. 

The individual soul K cteinal, intelligent, all-pcivading. It 
is a poition of Biahinan , it is Biahman Its indwiduahty is 
but an apiioaiancc Sat lificial woiks help a man to. use to 
knowledge of Br.ilunan, but it is knowledge alone that confers 
lelcase. The Ide of chastity and meditation on Biahman, as 
taught m .scriptuie, is tlu; path t') knowledge, hioin Biahman 
comes the fruit of woiks, aiul thcrefoic tiansmigration , from 
bun come.s also rclc.ise. 

144. At a veiy early date the rt'dirnla-sui; as became 
leveled as an iiispued wmlc, and it has since been held by 
almost all Hindus to be infallible. Wt m spite of that, since 
no commcntaiy by its authoi luus come down to us, the exact 
meaning of its cnigm.itical phiases is in many cases fai 
fiom deal, and many vaiiant expositions have been foimu- 
latcd by Hindu tliinkeis. These scholais fall in the mam 
into two gioujis, tboMt, on the one hand, who follow Sankara- 
charya (a.i>. 7H8 K50} in taking the identity of the individual 
soul with God in the stnetest possible sense, and in accepting 
a monism so absolute that the raatciial woild is icgarded as 
pure illusion, and the pcisonality of God tends to be crushed 
out, and those, on the othci, who, because they believe 
Brahman to be peisonal, regard the woild as more oi less 
real and the human soul as more 01 less distinct fiom him. 
The chief leprescntativc of this group is Ramanuja, who 
flouilfchcd about 1 coo. 
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Thibaut discusses in consideuiblc detail the-ciucstion whether 
Sankara oi Ramanuja conics nearest the teaching; of the 
sutras and reaches the conchibioii ' that, wlulc the kind of 
Vedanta lepiesented in the ]'cdaiita-sHf) as must be left an 
open question, there is icason to suppose that m some 
impoitant points their teaching is moic closely i elated to 
the system of Ramanuja than to tliat of Saukaia.^ On 
the other hand, he is inclined to believe that the teaching 
of Sankara stands neaier to the teaching of the Upanishads 
than the Sutras of Badaiayana do, and he explains this 
sinking fact by the ■supposition that the teaching ol the Siltias 
was influenced in some degiee by the '* 

For many ccntuiies the Upanishads, the B/uti^avadj^iid and 
the Vedanta-sfitras have been iccoqnixed as llio Prasthivia- 
ti aya, the Tuple Souice, of the Vedanta philosophy. It seems 
piobable that in Badarayana’s day the Glia had already ristn 
to great authoiity, even if it had hot yet icccivcd its destined 
place in the Canon of the school Being thus placed practi- 
cally on a level' with the Upanishads, the Gila nccessai liy 
became lecognized as absolutely oithudox.^ 

§ 145 It of mtciest to icalirc that thie<' of the distinct 
theories of the relation of the individual soul to Bialumn 
which weie aftciw'aids embodied in comrncntaiics on tlicsc 
sutras had alieady leccived expression by Vcdfiniic schokus 
befoie the time of Badarayaiia. Accoidmg to A^marathya, 
the soul IS neither absolutely diffcient from God noi absolutely 
without difference , i, e he held the theoiy called Bhcdabheda , 
according to Auduloini the soul is altogethei iliffeicnt fiom 
Brahman up to the time when, obtaining lelcase, it is mcigod 
in it, 1. e. heheld the Satyabheda, oi Dvaita, iheoiy, while 
according to Ka^akritsna the soul is absolutely noii-diffcrent 
fiom Brahman, i e. he held the Advaita theory/' 

From the date of the caiHest Upanishads until now theie 


^ SBE.XXXIV cxxvif 
® XXXIV cwvi 
" SBE. XXXIV 


^ Cf. Keith, 6 , 52 
* F or Its original heterodoxy, sue § 94 
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has existed the j^iuiL otder of sannyasis who seek to follow 
this teacluns^ They are suli the most numcious and the 
most hic^hly tespeoLed order of monks in India. Theie are 
also a few nuns. 


0 The Sahkhya. 

^146. The pilnieuy .luLhonty foi the Sankhya system is 
the SahUiya-kdrika} a poem consisting oiiginally of seventy 
verses and allubutcd to Tsvaia Kiishna It seems clear from 
Chinese authoiilics that this wiitei was also known as Vindhya- 
vasin, and that he was a little senioi to Vasubandhu, the 
famous Buddhist scholar.^ Until icccntly it was believed 
that Vasubandhu’ s ilatc was the first bait of tho fifth centiuy, 
but fresh evidence which has become available has led most 
scholais to conclude that ho lived fioin about A D 370 to 350 ■’ 
Tf that be so, we must place Isvaia Kpslina towaids the 
boginuiiig of the fomth century.'* 

Accoidinp lo tiadition, the Sdnkhya-harikd is ically the 
Shashlitivitra lewnttmi, which, as we have seen above,** was 
a manual of the thcistic Saukhy.i. 'I'hc contents of the ShaJtU- 
tiDitra a.s sketched in the .{hirbudliuya Samhiid''^ seem to 
justify this Iridilion. 

'Ihc poem i.s an excellent piece of work. Unhke the obscuie 
siitras of the two niiinruii.sa.s, its vei.ses arc each quite compre- 
hensible, although it would undoubtedly be extremely difficult 
foi a beginner lo fi'ini an intelligible conception of the system 
flora the ticatisc by itself. 

It is well lo iccognizc that W'lth the Silhkhya wc enter upon 
rationalistic .speculation. It is hdd lobe throughout consistent 
with scriptuic [kruli], but it is clcai on the very surface that 
the leading ideas have been evolved not fiom Vcdic texts but 
from obbcivation and jspeculative thought. The appeal to 


* See csp. Keith, hS. chap vii, JfiAS. 1905, 162, 355. 

’ BEf^EO M, 356 ff.; 'I liom.is, //rAfb 1913, 646; 1031 ; 1914 ) 7 A^i 
Iianl<s,yA'/?X. 1914, 398 tf ; Takakusu, ib. 113, Keith, SO. 87. 

* Keith, 00 . 43 : 57' 63 

® ^ 99 " Schr.'idcr, //Vi.?, iioff 
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sciiptme IS more formal than leal; yel the system has in con- 
secjuence been recognised as orthodox, and theicfoic supenor 
not only to Buddhism and Jamisin but to the sectarian systems 
§147. The end in view^ is the removal of misciy, and the 
means is true knowledge Three kinds of evidence aic avail- 
able, peiception, inference, and light affiimalion (which includes 
scnptuie). The system is an atheistic dualism thcic aic two 
eternal existences, original nature {prakf'iU), and spints 
ipurushd), Prakriti is one, unconscious, pioducttvc, spirits 
are many, conscious, inactive, each a solitary, passive spectatoi 
of the operations of natuie. It is implied that spirits tians- 
migrate and suffer miseiy. Piakiiti is the umveisal matcnal 
cause, unconscious, homogeneous, invisible, impalpable, know- 
able only from its products Professoi Keith writes " 

The essential conception is that from unconscious 11 unre there is 
developed for the sake of spirit a whole miiveise, that tlic development 
takes place for each individual spirit separately, but yet a1 the saiuc time 
in such a mannei that iwtuie and us evolutes ate common to all spuilT 

Prakriti and all its products possess the tlucc constituents, 
goodness {sativa), energy and daikncss {ta!nci<), but 

while they are in equilibrium in piaknti, they appeat in its 
products in vaiiant balance From prakuti issues Intellect 
{buddht) called also the Great {vur/ial), a sulrtlc cosmic sub- 
stance, which constitutes m the individual hi.s organ of thought 
and decision Fiom Intellect is produced Egoism or Individua- 
tion {tihamkai a), a subtle cosmic substance which mailcs eveiy 
psychical movement with the woid ‘mine’ and makes each 
spirit imagine itself an active human individual. Fi om l^.golsm 
IS pioduced Mind [manas), a subtle cosmic substance which 
enables the individual to apprehend and pass on to the intellect 
the impressions of things leceived by the senses, and to cany 
out the decisions of the intellect by means of the active organs. 
From Egoism there are also produced the five oigans of sense, 

* Keith pv.S, Chap viij gives a biilliant exposition and criticism of 
the system of the Kartka. 
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the five organs of action, and five subtle elements, or ludiments 
[faumdtras), which in turn produce the five material elements. 
Praknti, with its three first products and these four fives, 
make twenty-four piinciples, and spirit makes the twenty-fifth. 

The spiiit, intelligent but inactive, is united with nature, 
unconscious but active, like a lame man cairied on a blind 
man's back, and, misled by the operations of Egoism, imagines 
himself an active individual, thinking, feeling, willing, acting, 
while he is but an inactive spectator of the unconscious and 
inevitable processes of nature Yet natuie is produced, so 
that she may display herself like a dancei, and so give the 
individual spiiit an opportunity to realize the truth that he is 
not bound by natmc but is a fiec, inactive spiut. By lepeated 
reflective study of these principles the follower of the Sahkhya 
reaches the knowledge, ‘ Neithei I am, noi is aught mine, nor 
do I exist.’ Possessed of this knowdedge, the purusha in 
peace and inaction contemplates natuic, which is thereby 
piecludcd fiom her activity, and the puiusha at death attains 
Its true life of Isolation {kaivalya) 

§ 148 It seems dear that this complicated system was 
evolved fiom a numbci of caily conceptions in the Upani- 
shadsd It has m turn deeply influenced cveiy foira of Indian 
thought. 

The Saukhya offer.s the knowledge which leads to Kaivalya 
to Sudras as well as to twice-boin Hindus, It thus stands 
between the Vedanta, which is icstiictcd to the twice-boin, 
and the Yoga, wliich is open to ail. Theic has existed since 
the eaily ccntuiics an ordci of Srmkhya sannyasis, but there 
ai c few, if any, left now, 

d The Yoga 

§ 149. The manual of the Yoga system, the Y oga-suirUi is 
attributed to Patanjali, and foi centuries it was held that the 
refei ence wa.s to the giammarian of the second century b.c, 
and consequently the Voga-sutra was believed by European 

’ ho Keith, Si, Chap, i, and 87, 
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scholars to be the earliest of the philosophic manuals. Tlul 
since the sutra shows a more developed system than anything 
that appeals in the epic or in the Yoga Upanishads, and since 
the \hjhanavada of Buddhism is crilici/cd in it/ it us now 
recognized that the author must have been another P.itahjali, 
and that his date cannot be eailier than the middle of the 
fourth century A. D. It is piobable that the wilting of the 
Sankhya-karika and its great success led to the pioduction of 
the Yoga-uUra? The lise of the VijnanavadiUj or Yogachaia/ 
system within Buddhism, about A h. 300, would also be a 
challenge ; for Yoga holds a large place in it. 

The Yoga system accepts the twenty-five prmciiilcs of the 
Sankhya and adds to them the Loid {/sva/'a), thus raising the 
number to twenty-six But the interest of the Yoga ccutics, 
not in the understanding of the.se principles, but m the jnucticc 
of the method of yoga and in devotion to the Loid, which it 
sets forth as the mo:>t efficient means for the attainment of the 
Isolation {kaivalyd) of the soul {J'nnuha or (Ifmait). 

The Lord of the Yoga-sutfas is attached latirci loosely to 
the main conceptions of the .system.^ lie is a special kind of 
soul { purnsha-viksha)^ omniscient, eternal, perfect, untouched 
by karma, transmigration, 01 human weakness He is tlic 
teacher of the Primal Sages , and he helps the man who 
shows him devotion to leach the conccntiaLion which leads 
to Isolation, but he is not called the Cieator noi othciwise 
related to world-processes. He is expicsscd by the mystic 
syllable, Om. 

Yoga-method seeks to gam complete mastery ovei the 
movements of the mind, first by means of moral abstentions, 
ascetic observances, and exercises both physical and mental, 
and then by fixed attention and deepening meditation, which 
lead on to ecstatic contemplation and the final discnminatioii 
between soul and nature, which secures Isolation. 


si 335, 336 , Woods, 

® § 178. 


Yoga, XV fF ; Keith, 
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In its eaibci Stageb the school of Yoga was open to all 
Hindus, and even to Outcastes,^ pieciselj' like Buddhism and 
Jainism. Yoga ascetics arc called Yogis 

e The Vmieshiha 

ilj 150. As we have seen above, thcVai^eshika system ahead}" 
existed in the fiist century A D., and it may be still oldei. 
The classic tieatise, the Vaiscshtka-srdras, is attiibuted to 
Kanada Kasyapa. The Vaiseshika and the Nyaya systems 
appaiently gicw up side by side, and the two sutra manuals 
seem to have been edited with close- lefeience to each othcr.“ 
The Vaiseshika is an atomistic realism Nine classes of 
ultimate icahlies, dravyas, aie recognized. There aie fiist 
four classes of jiaramanus, 1. e- minima, 01 atoms. Kach para- 
iiianu IS a changeless, eternal icalily, yet invisible and without 
magnitude The ininiina fall into foui classes, accoiding as 
they possess odour, flavoiii, light, 01 heat, which are legarded 
as characteristics of castb, water, an. and file lespcclively 
Two minima form a dyanuka.oi biiuiy atom, and a combina- 
tion of thice dyanulai- foims a tiyanuka, the smallest entity 
that posmsscs magniludc and may be tcimcd a substance. 
The fifth ultimate icality, akdiia, usually tianslatcd ‘ether is 
an uidiscictc and ali-pcrvaduig continuum, conceived as the 
medium ncccs.saiy foi the fouwation of substances from the 
unsubstantial minima Iho sixth icahty, kdla (lit. ‘tune’) 
stands for the foico which produces all activity, movement, and 
change, ami thus gives the basis for the peiccption of time- 
diffcienccs. The sevenlii 1 eality, dih (i. c. dii cction or position) , 
acts so as to balance ArAr, keeping things in po.fition and pre- 
venting tlicn dissolution amid the wcltci of change. The 
eighth leahty is an infinite number of dtmans, the old Vedantic 
word foi the self 01 soul Each atman is eteinal, infinite, all- 
pcivading The ninth ultimate is ^ the oigan thiough 

which the atman comes into touch with the impressions of the 
senses. Like the paiamruius, each mana.s is etcinal and without 
' Iloplins, Oje, 114. * KciUi.yATA 1914, P* mSj. 
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magnitude. Like the Kaima Mimarhsa and the Sankhya, the 
original Vaifc'^hika rccogni/ies the Hindu gods but not the 
one God. 

The sutras name six padaithas, categoucs oi clas-scs of 
things that can be named, dravya (entity, existence), gima 
(quality), karvia (action), samanya (the j elation of a. thing to 
Its genus), (diffeientia), and saniavaya (inlici ence) The 

knowledge of these categoiies brings lelcasc 

f. The Nyaya, 

1^153:. The Nyaya system, which can be tiaced fiom the 
first centuiy, has adopted the Vaiieshika metajihysic, and thus 
stands related to that system in much the same way as the 
Yoga stands to the Sahkliya, but, as sufficient evidence to 
enable us to tiace the early histoiy of the Nyaya has not 
come down, wc cannot tell how it came into existence. As 
the special mteiest of the Nyaya is to prove tlic truths which 
lead to biiss and dehveiance, one might conjcctmc that the 
system was formed by combining the method of an eaily 
school of dialectic with the Vaiieshika mctaphysic, 01, as an 
alteinatiVe, that two schools seeking dehveuincc giew up .side 
by side, the one seeking saving knowledge in an accuiatc 
scientific account of all things, the othci feeling the necessity 
of pi esenting a demonstrative proof of the tuith of the mam 
positions which weie held to be nccessaiy for deliverance, and 
that, after the elaboiation of the proofs, the metaphysic of 
the scientific school was adopted to complete the world-view. 
There is one further difference to be noted. Like the Yoga, 
the Nyaya posits a Lord [Uvara), and is thus thcistic, but in 
the SLitra he is referied to only as administering the fniits of 
action. The fundamental document is Gautama's Nyaya-ifitra. 

The sutia enumerates sixteen topics. They are, i Pi oof, 

а. Things to be pioved, 3 Doubt, 4, Motive, 3. Example, 

б. Conclusion, 7. The members of a syllogism, 8. Reductio ad 
absurdum, 9. Asceitainment, lo. Thesis, ij. Sophistical 
wrangling, 13. Cavilling, 13. Fallacious leasoning, 14. Futility, 
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15 Quibbling, j:6. Talk that is beside the point These 
subjects of dit.cu.ssion show wheic the centre of inteiest lies in 
the philosophy In, the couisc of its leasonings the Nyaya 
developed the logic of Indu. 

§ 15a In both the Nyaya and the Vaiseshika the conception 
of the soul {atman) is much lichei and fuller than in other 
systems. Its functions are Involuntaiy vital action, Voluntary 
action, Desire, Aveision, Cognition, and Control of the organs 
of sense and of the nianas or inner oigan. 

These two schools seem to have sprung up among the 
oithodos twice-born householdcis j for neither demands 
asceticism, nor have ascetics been associated with them. 

It is vciy noteworthy that the Vaiseshika was certainly 
atheistic to begin with, and the Nyaya may have been so also. 
Thus the ancient Hindu mind, which acknowledged all the 
gods but not the Supreme, hngcicd long among the tvvice- 
boin. But giadually a belief in God won its way From 
a veiy early date the Nyvlyii became thcistic, and the Vaise- 
shika followed latei. Tlic Nyaya is to this day piofessed by 
Lonsidciablc luimbcr.s of orthodox Bifibrnans in Bengal ; while 
the VaiA'shika .seems to have been lUsSOCiatcd with Pasupata 
Saivism from the moment when it recognued the existence of 
the SujH'cme. 

^153 It IS pi obablc, though not cei tain, that each of the 
clas'.ical tientibcs was necompamed by a commentary prepared 
by the authoi , but unfoitunatcly, if these existed, no single 
one of them has suivived. Of ail existing commentaiies on 
the six manuals, only two seem to belong to our pciiod, 
namely, Sabaia .SvarouiS Bhdshya on the P urva-mlmduisd- 
and Valsyayana \ Nyaya BUdiJiya. Jacobi conjcctuies^ 
that both these woiks belong to the fifth ccntuiy. It seems 
deal that Vrdsyayana’s Bhdshya at least falls within the limits 
of oui pciiod , for ho comes before Dignagd," the Buddhist 
wiitei, whose date is about a.d, ,550,'' while the aichaic 

' /xfCS. XXXl. JS4, luRh.W 201. 

' Vulyabliushtiua, MSSL 
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cliaractei of Sahara’s work is sufficient to justify oui inclusion 
of It within the same limits. 

The philosophies of Buddhism and Jamism me discussed 
elsewhere, but it may be useful to note hcic that the four 
Buddhist philosophical systems, Saivastivudiu, Sautirmuka, 
Madhyamaka, Vijhanavadin, are combated in these 1 -Iindu 
manuals, and that the classic tieati-^e of the Vijhanavadins was 
probably written about the same time as the Sankhya Kanka , 
while Umasvati also, whose Tattvartkadkigama-sutra is the 
fountain head of Jam philosophy, seems to have lived undci 
the Guptas.'* 

B Tlw Ptiranas 

§ 154. It would be difficult to e.xaggciale the populai ity and 
impoitance of the religious poems known as I'uran.is, 'I'hiy 
aie very widely used among the common people, both in the 
original and in numeious vernacular vti.sions and adaptations 
Indeed the epics and the Pui anas' aie the icnl Bible <1/ the 
common people, ivhether literate 01 ilhlciatc, and they ate the 
souice of half the vernacular litciatuic. On the oiIki hand, 
the Puranas are of little intrinsic mtcicst as conijurcd with 
the 'Vedas, 01 the philosophic or classical liteiatujc ; and hence 
they have been laigely neglected by seuous studenl.s Wilson’s 
essays laid the foundations foi critical study, but little has 
been done since his time. It is thus impossible at present to 
give a tiustwoi thy chronology of these poems, 01 to explain 
how each arose ; yet something maybe said to enable icadcis 
to grasp the significance of the moic impoitant, sections of the 
liteiature. 

Puranas aie refeiicd to in Vcdic literature fiom the Ai/iai- 
vaveda downwards, quotations occur in the Dhaimasutras, 
and m the Epics, while theic aic definite lefercnccs to 
the BhavuJiya P . in the Apastamba Dhannasutni and to the 
Vayu P. in the Mahabhciraia. A passage m the Padma P. is 
copied in the M ah(ihharata“ Yet even the earliest existing 

' Seeit 185 » Jlopkins, OA', 47.50. 
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PLurmab come from Jalei dates They contain sections and 
fragments belonging to early centuiies, but as works they are 
late, 

^ Puranas arc a second type of populai IitesaLuie, 

written in the same veise and open to the people with the 
same completeness as the epics , but they had a different 
ougm. The woid purana means ancient, but as a name in 
literature it signifies not an ancient book bat an ancient 
subject, Aichaica. Indeed, oiiginally a Parana would seem to 
have been a book of origins, a soit of Hindu Genesis The 
tradition ts that a Purana has five maiks, i e, it contains 
teaching on five distinct topics, as follows 

L Cl cation 

IL Rc-crealion, t. c. at die opening of each kalpa, with 
a dcsciiption of tiu Univcisc, PRaven, Hell, and earth. 

Ill Genealogies of gods and rishts, and an account of the 
oiigin of the Veda 

IV. The ages of the wciid and their icgcnls 

V. Gcnealogic.s of ksng.s. 

This shons that a Pmruia was conceived as a book of 
origins ; and to this day the Puranas are the souicc of popular 
conceptions of creation, time, the universe, the earth, geography, 
and eaily hlstoiy. Wo .shall use the word ' cosmic ’ to desciibe 
this type ol toacliing as a whole, although considciable 
sectionKS aio lather Icgcndaiy and historical than cosmic. 
Some vety old material, belonging to this category, occuis in 
two 01 lb ICC of the cailiest of oiu existing Puranas, whence it 
has bc-ca copied, with oi without allcialion, into most of the 
otheib. It can be most conveniently studied in the Vishnu. 
Further, in the geiiealogie.s of kings m the Vefyn, Bi ahmanda. 
and I\laisya, there is material wducli has piovcJ to be of 
historical value. As the latest kings named in these documents 
belong to the fust half of the fomth centuiy, the ’documents 
picsumably arc not much later, 

^ 1 ^6' Pi'k like the epics, the Piurmas wcic used by the 
sects as vehicles of sectaiian teaching. Eacli .sect and .sub-scct 
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sought to foist its own documents upon some poj>iilai PuirLiia, 
so that they might find then way into the hands and hcaits of 
the people. The process seems to have begun, as in the t'pic, 
with Krishna It was quite natiiial to append his biography 
to the genealogies of the ancient kings, as is done in the IJai i- 
vamsa and the Vishnu P Theieaftei, scctaiian documents 
of many types found their way into the Puianas. As m the 
epic, the Vaishnavas here took the lion’s shaie, but the 
Saivas did not fall far behind them, while other sects had to 
be content with slighter support 

Scholars arc inclined to believe that the earliest of the 
existing Puianas took shape undei the Guptas in the fouith, 
fifth, and sixth centiuies, although all have piobably undcigonc 
more or less modification since then , ^ and it is jiiobably tiuc 
that eveiy existing Purana owes its picsciit fouii and its 
suivival to some sect Thus wc take the golden ago of the 
Guptas as the dividing line In caihei tunes there existed 
real old Puranas dealing with oiigms. They weie meant foi 
the whole people, and weic a genuine national litciatuie 
But only fragments of these ‘cosmic’ Piiranas survive. All 
existing Puranas come from the Gupta pciiod oi fiom lalei 
dates. Fuitlier, the Puranas have suffeicd so much iiom ic- 
writmg and interpolation that they cannot be ticated like 
homogeneous texts. The date of each section must be con- 
sidered by itself, and in most cases intcinal evidence alone is 
available Most of the results must thus be tieatcd as veiy 
tentative. 

§157. From quite an caily time the Puianas have been 
spoken of as eighteen in numbei , foi the phrase, ‘ the eighteen 
Puranas ’ occurs in a very late passage m the Mahabkdrata,- 
What this early canon was like, we have no means of knowing, 
but it may possibly have included a few of the existing 
Puianas , for the passage referred to is probably not carlict 

> Pargiter, 1913, 24S, Fleet, ib 1912, 1046, Keitb, ib. 1914, 
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than the fourth centuiy. But the actual number of existing 
works lecogmzcd as Puranas is twenty, for the HarivaiMa, 
which forms the conclusion of the Mahabharata, is one of the 
tailiest and greatest of the Puranas, and must be reckoned as 
such, and both the biiva and the Vayti, one of which is usually 
excluded fiom the list, ought to be included. There aie 
besides many secondary documents, known as TJpapuranas 
The twenty recognized woiks are the following eighteen, as 
found in the list in the Vishnu : i. Brahma, 3. Padma, 

Vishnu, 4. Siva, 5. Bhagavata, 6. Naradiya, 7. Markandeya, 
k Agni, 9. Bhavishya, 10. Brahmavaivarta, ii. Linga, la. 
Varfiha, 13. Skanda, 14. Vfiinana, 15. Kurma, 16. Matsya, 
17. Garuda, :8. Biahmanda— with the Haiivarhsa and the 
Vayu added. 

^ 158. Thus the loots of the Puianic lilciature go back to 
eaily dates, but most of the material is late. Even a cursoiy 
study shows that theie have been innumerable additions, 
excisions, and alteiations made m the com sc of the centuries. 
Very few Par."nas have a settled text diffeiing leccnsions 
exist, and countless (raguicnts of many types arc found in 
MSS., cither incorporated in a PuiTma, 01 claiming to belong 
to one. Ihe scctaiian Puiaita is essentially an old text 
partially lewiitten for a scctaiian end, or an old text with 
a scctaiian documeut iiicoipoiatcd in it, and this process of 
contamination ha.s been continued tluough all the centuries 
since the Gupta period Ancient legends about the sectarian 
gods, masses of scctaiian theology, philosophy, litual, and ait, 
manuals of politlc.s, wai, astiology, medicine, ihetoric, and 
giamrnai, and mahatmyas (i.c. panegyncs) of temples and 
other places of pilgrimage, now form a laigc pait of the con- 
tents of the Puiaiias. Thus even if the piecise date of the 
original compilation of each of the twenty Puranas were 
definitely known, wo should still be compelled to judge the 
age and ougin of each section on its own mciils But very 
little of this ciitical work has yet been done ; so that only 
tentative conclusions can be given at present , and critical 
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study will piove fruitful only if tho I’liiunK' iiuiLchhI ih exam- 
ined in the closest possible lolation to the Uisloiy of the sects- 
We propose to fit Puramc matcikil into oiu outline of the 
history in tivo ways Firstj we sliall give a list in each 
chaptei of those Puranas or sections of Pin anas which seem to 
belong to its peiiod j and secondly we shall use those sectarian 
Puranic documents whose connexions can be discerned to help 
to complete our sketch of the liteiatuic of each period 

§ 159 It is clear that the Harivamsa belongs to this period, 
but theie is no absolute proof with regatd to any othei docu- 
ment. Yet wc pioposc, tentatively, to assign the following 
Puranas and parts of Puiaiias to tins period, since the CN-idence 
in each case seems to favour the asoiption. They are briefly 
discussed below m the sections which deal with the set Lai tan 
hteratuics, and in each case the itasons foi luscnbing tlicm to 
this period are stated 

The sect of Vishnu • Hai ivauda 'Ax\i\ I’lshnu 
, Siva- Sections 111 VayuP, 

,, Biahma Fust Khanda of J^idma P , pm Lions 

of l\[drl'aii<hya P 

„ Duiga. Hymns m I ianvamia \ Clhandi M:T 
hatinya of Markaudeyn P 
Surya: Section of Mdrkattdtyir JK] Brrdima 
Paivan of Bhat'ihhyti J\ 

C The Orthodox Twioc-born tind thetr Litornluri. 

^ 160. The slow yet steady ueakcunig of the ancient sacu- 
fices pi escribed in the Srauta-sutras seems to be one of the 
chief features of oithodox life during this poiiod, while the 
simpler rites laid down in the Grihya-sutras 'weic moic and 
more practised and also widened in then scope. The popukii 
gods took theii place in the woislup of iLie home, and were 
honoured with a iitual taken from the Griliya-sutuus, At this 
time also the word Smdrta began to be used for the orthodox 
f- twice-borii man who does not offei the Siafita sacrifices, while 
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iy}anta became the teim foi the man nho atili keeps up severed 
01 all of the Siauta ntes The v,oid Smaita occurs fiisl of all 
111 this sense in the Pansishtas to Baudhayana’s Giikya-suira. 
Smaila comes from Smriii , and the idea is that the Smarta’s 
worship depends upon -smuti, 1 c the sutias, and in particular 
on the Gnhya-sutra of the school to which he belongs. 

Foi the whole group of oithodox twice-boin men the final 
exposition of the Kai ma Mimamsa, the Nyaya, and the Vaise- 
shika in sutias — all three being systems which oithodox 
householdeis favouied — and the codification of the ancient 
dharma in the lawbooks dining those centuries must have 
been of signal inipoitaiico , while the wiiting of the Paiisishtas 
now attached to the Baudintyana Gnhya-sftiras seems to have 
aiiscn diicctly fiom the emergence of the Smaitas. 

The chief works on the sacied Liw belonging to this peuod 
are the VisJtmcswniiA\\>i 'Wnkhavai.a Cnhya and Dharma- 
the ^ frjHnvalkya Dl/nyviasa'^fi a and certain Pan- 
siihta'; or appendices lacked on to the B(Xvdh5yana Grikya- 
suiyct The cailicst of these wenks is the Vtshnmmriti, 
which js lalci til. in the Ilarivatiiia. anil the latest is the 
VilJnaTdlkya Dhixi nnriasti a, nhich bonows passages from the 
VishnuiXin iii and speak., of Oancfei. The Puudhayana Grihya- 
sfiira Is of peculiar iiitciosl foi the histoiy of the Sraarta 
community ; for it is sometimc.s called the Smat ta-sTdra in 
MSS and its I’auMshtas confab rules foi their cultd It 
would be well if they could be ciitically edited. The Yajha- 
valiyd Dharhia.sudya stands in clo.se leiationship to Manu and 
is also an orthodox woik. 

The legal mateiial of the ViPmusmriti is in prose sutras, 
and seems to h.avc been taken ovci almost unchanged fioni 
the Dharnm-sutia belonging to the Charayaniya-Kathakas, 
one of the ancient schools of the Black Yajurveda , but some 
lulcs have been altered and a few new ones added The 

1 Biihici, .S/.Vi XIV , 1 .,1 

I .nn mfoiined ili.it ilie woishi]' of the five gods is dealt with in them , 

see § 207. 
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jeviser has also introduced a -shoil chaplci at the beginning, 
in which we are told that the goddess of the earth received 
this whole body of law from the lips of the supreme Vishnu, 
and added two at the end in piai.se of Vishnu and huj consoit 
Sri. Krishna receives no special mention. Tlie code is thus 
a Vaishnava work arranged for the use of some Vaishnava 
community, most probably the Bhagavata, as is suggested at 
many points by the commentatoi Nandapandita ’ The Vtu- 
khanasa Sfilras aie also Vaishnava, and as Ihcic are found in 
the Tamil south to-day Vaishnava temples in which Vat- 
khanasa, as distinct horn Pauchai alra, Samhitas" aic used for 
the ritual, it is probable that this afso was propaied foi 
a special Vaishnava community. 

^ i6i. It was seemingly during this penoci that the woishtp 
of Vishnu and Siva as oqual, ot a.s one, was mivtituted , for the 
fullest exposition of the thcoiy on which the cult rasts occuis 
in the Harivamsa’^ One might think tlvil the worship 
of Siva and Vishnu as one wtis a compromise meant to 
leconcile waning sectailcs, but f.icts sugge.st another explana- 
tion 

The word Bhagavati has two meaningb m modem Hinduism 
It IS hist an epithet used ofVaishnavas generally, as those who 
use the Bhagavat-sastia, oi body of works which rcvcic Vishnu 
as Bhagavan. It is used, in the seconil place, of a spcciil 
community of Vaishnavas, found to-day in most parts of South 
India, who leally adore Vishnu, but iccognme the equality of 
the two gods and keep up the use of Vcdic litcs They arc 
theiefoie recognized as Smaitas It is of gieal importance to 
distinguish this community of Vaishnava Smaitas horn the 
sectarian Vaishnavas called Pahchai alias. We may be suie 
that the passage m the Ha7 tvaniMi, which reikets the double 
worship, comes fiom the Bhagavatas. An Upanishad was 
wiitten later to establish the doctrine of the identity of Vishnu 

I 6 BE. vn. pp JS5 » , 208 n = ; 36s “ Sec § m l and ^ cis 

' Chap. 1S4, lines 10660 ff Cf Muir, Ob’l IV,, also Wmtermt/, 
I 386. For the Haizvamh^ see § 159 and § 162. 
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and Siva, the Skanda C/'S The godhead conceived m this way 
lb designated Harihara, Prescivcr-Deslioyer An inscription 
dating fiom A.u 528-9 ^ shows that the Bhagavata community 
was already in existence duung this pciiod , for it not only 
uses the word Bhagavata but quotes then famous mantra, 
Om nmm Bhagavate Vnsudevaya. 

The presence in the Hartvathia of the classical text on the 
metaphysical equality of 'Vishnu and Siva, and of several other 
passages which fit in with the theoiy,® naturally suggests the 
question whether the Hm-ivanisa may not be a Bhagavata 
Purana conesponding to the Vzshmi A., which clearly belongs 
to the Pahcliarritra Vaishnavas The emergence about the 
same time of two Piuanab so simiiai in then attitude to 
Krishna would thereby find an explanation The contents 
and significance of the llanvcvnia aic dealt with below, 

J). \*«!:sJuun'a LihiatHrc. 

§ if) 3 . The ITanvainia and the Vtshm /\ arc Kiishnaitc 
works picpaied with the utmost caic and skill fiom old 
matciiah, so tint the popularity and the ancient influence of 
the Fuianic hlcratuic may be used to sf lengthen the cult of 
Vishnu It is suggested above that the Jim ivatiBa may be 
a Bhagavata document, while theie is no doubt that the 
Vishnu P. spiang fiom the Yaishnava sect known as Paheha- 
latiMb- They must m any case be considered together. The 
Tlanviimia clearly cannot be dated later than A. D. 400, and 
the Vnhmi P. is so like it m most of its featuies that it lo 
piobabic that it belongs to the same geneial date Both 
contain a good deal of cosmic mattci, but it is 111 their tieat- 
men! of the Krishna-legcnd that they are most significant. 
They presuppose the wliolo Mahdhhdfctia sloiy, but they tell 
In great detail the spoits and exploits of his youth, which aie 

‘ See 210 

* The Klioh cojipei plates of M<ib,ir 3 ,|a Samkshobha, belonging to the 
year 209 of the Gupta eia 

’ cxxxi, 741 ff, , cxlv .Siypff , cdxvi-cclxxxi , cccxmv, See Wmtelnlt^, 
I. 384 ff 

^ § i6j. 
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merely alluded to in the epic. Tcihap-s Ihico staj,'!:.!:, in the 
developinent of the legend may he detected I lie dianiatisl 
Bhasa, who piobably dales fiom the thud oenliuy A. n , has 
a play called Bdlachanta, which tells the stoiy of Krishna's 
youth, as its name indicates. In it the IfallKa spoil i.s niercly 
an innocent dance In the 7’. tlici c rue already vaiious 

erotic touches which go a good deal fuithci , xvhtlc in the 
Harvuamsa the whole story of his yontli is told at much 
greater length and the Halllsa is tieatcd as involving sexual 
inteicouise ^ 

In any case it is the life of Krishuri, and, above all, the 
legend of his youth that gives these woiks theii significance , 
and the fresh mateiial they contain, doiihUcss diawn fiom 
legends which had long been cuiient m ,uul aliont Mathiua, 
could scarcely be sui passed in pov.'cr to attract, to inleicst, and 
to amuse the common people- IIcic wc Iiavc Krislina and 
his biothei pictuicd in a seiiosof feats of stii ngtli and cunning^ 
killing giants and circumventing lOgucs, the whole Ughled up 
with coarse country humoui of the bioadcsst tyia, and, along- 
side, scenes of lustic mctiymakmg in which the young god 
captuies the heaits of all the youiig wives, and keeps up the 
dance and the levcl all night long. 

The Haiivauiia had the mnnense good fortune to be 
accepted as a fitting close to the Jlfir/uW'crmtd, and in conse- 
quence has enjoyed unlimited popukuity and inniieiitc The 
Vishmi P is the best t cprescntativc of the whole class ol 
sectarian Puranas, since it i.s purely Vnishnava tn its teaching 
fiom beginning to end, and yet ictains with considciabk 
faithfulness the chataclcr of the old unscot<uian 1’ura.nas. It 
IS divided into .'^ix books, all of which, with the cxceiitiun of 
the fifth, aie m the mam ‘cosmic' an cliaiactcr, though 
distinctly Vaishnava m theology. The fifth book tells the 
story of Krishna and is the hcait of the Fuiatu, as has just 
been shown In its theology lire Vishnu follow.s, in the mam, 
the Gita and the othei Vaishnava documents of the didactic 
^ Chanda, I AH, S6tt 
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epic, but It speak*! fif Krishna as being an incarnation of an 
exceedingly small portion of Vishnu 
The appeal ance of lliese two great works sufficiently 
attests the gicat place which Krishna held in Hindu thought 
at the Imie. Thibaut’s conjecture as to the influence of the 
Gita on the VcdMta-i,htras., and the unquestioned fact that 
about this time the Song losc to a place of authoiity on an 
equality with the Upanishads ' are further pioofs of the 
influence of the Vaishnava movement 
1^163, The I\Iaha- is a short Upanishad which voices the 
Vaishnava conviction that Narayana, i,e Vishnu, is the 
eternal Brahman, tliat from him come the twenty-five 
piinciplcs of the Sankhya system, and that Siva and Brahma 
ue suboidinatc dcitio.s, Clcation.^ of his meditative power. It 
IS the oldest Vaislnviva Upamshad, and probably comes from 
out period. Tl i.s quoted by Ramanuja'* 

I'.. Saiva lAtcratnre, 

§ 164, In the didactic cjiic, as wc have seen, a theology 
named Piu^upata is woven lound the god Siva This system 
makes Its apjioauuice next m the cailier put of the Vaysi P, 
The bulk of the PuiTina ptobably belongs to the fourth 01 
fifth ccntuiy, but the date of this Pilsupata section is not yet 
known. The mates iat, liowever, stands so neai the Saiva 
inaleiial of the Hpic m charactei that wc arc inclined to place 
It tn this peiiod lather than in the next It contains a good 
deal of ‘cosmic ’ m.ateiial very little modified, the philosophy 
following ill the main the teaching of the theistic Yoga 
Chapters n to ijj deal with PaiSupata Yoga, the various 
fomi.s of physical and intellectual pi actice which weie tradi- 
tional in the sect.* Hcie also occurs a Mahatmya of 
Mahe^vaia, and a hymn of piaisc in honoui of Nllakantha, 
both names of Siva 

' Sect; 144, “ Deufcsen, ':>bV 743 

“ SBh \LV(Ii 542 

^ Pasupata .usulKs .ue talk'd ilnidliva-iehnah, Paiupaffu Uiph'nvmaly 
and bhai moddht/ti ta iityr< r/nrh . 

L 
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^165. But theie is one passaj^c which jiiUoduccs us to 
a sub-sect of the Pasupatas, viz. the LakulT'iUs After an 
enumeration of the Kalpas, there cotiic.s an account of the 
ages (yugas) which form divisions of tiicpicscnl Kalpn. Of 
these twenty-eight are enumciatcd, and Siva piomiscs to 
become incarnate in each. The iast of the prophecies luns 
that, when Krishna .shall be incarnate as Va.sudcva, Siva, by 
means of his Yoga powers, will cntei a dead body left un- 
gual ded m a burning-ground at Kayarohana, and will appeal 
as an ascetic named Lakull Kusika. Gargya, Mitia, and 
Kaurashya will be his disciples, and will piactise ITiiupata 
Yoga, smeaiing theii bodies with ashes and diust.^ 

Now an insciiption in an old shnne ncai the temple of 
Pklingji, foul teen miles from Udaipui, says that .Siva was 
incarnate in the country of Bioach and carnc-d a rod {Jukidn) 
in his hand, whence the place was called Kayavaiohana, i c. 
descent in a body The Cuitia prasasti says that Siva became 
incarnate at Karohana, in the Lata countiy, and that, foi the 
stnet performance of PaiSupata vow's, there appealed in liochly 
foim four pupils, Kusika, Gai-gya, Kamushya, and Vlaitieya 
Karwar m the Baioda State is held to be the place, and a 
temple of Lakullsa still stands ihcic. 

We have then, m the prophecy of tlic Vayu, tlic oaihest 
notice of the Lakulisa-Pasupatas. The histoiy of the .sect has 
been woiked out by Mr. R. D. Bhandarkar. A temple 
belonging to it was assigned by I'ergusson to the seventh 
centmy , it can be traced in insciiptions fioin Rajputana south 
to Mysore, from the tenth century dowiiwaids, and laigc 
numbers of Lakiiliila images have been found in Gujarat and 
Rajputana These images aredificient fiom all other images 
of Siva in them the god has hut two aims, he holds a shoit 
club in one of his hands, and the penis is naked and cicct 
The two aims find an explanation if Lakuli was a human 
ascetic ; the club is the lakiila from which he take? his name , 

’ Cf the account of Pasupata ascetics in Atharvahroj, L see 
^ 112 
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and the penis naPed and erect recalls the liiiga-passages of 
the epic discussed above ^ 

It thus seems likely that the sect was founded by a 
Pasupata ascetic named Lakuli, i e, the club-beaier, who 
taught a form of Pasupata doctiine, and uas recognized as an 
incarnation of Siva Since the name Lakuli does not occur 
in the MahdbJiarata, it is likely that the sect arose after the 
epic and before the Vdyzi, peihaps about the thud oi fourth 
centuryd Now, given the belief that Siva has been incarnate 
in this, the twenty-eighth, Mahayuga as Lakuli, attended by 
four disciples, the schematizing Indian imagination, which 
cieated a long seiies ofVaishiiava incarnations before Krishna, 
a long series of Buddhas before Gautama, and a long series 
of Tlithakaras before Mahavlsa, would soon discover the names 
of the othei incarnations and of the four disciples of each 
The sect would then have a line of divme teachers woithy of 
comparison with the list of avataias in the Vaishpava sect , 
and that is precisely what we have in the Vdyu It is very 
noticeable that the doctrine of avataias, which was not adopted 
at the time of the epic, i.s now accepted, and that the veiy 
foim of the stoiy confesses that it is copied fiom the Knslina- 
incaination 

§ ]66 It IS piobablc that the bulk of Saivas throughout 
this period belonged to no sub sect, but continued then 
worship of the god m accordance with ancient usage, as so 
many do to-day, without tioubling about sects and theology, 
but our information is veiy scanty. 

About the Tamil Saivas a little is known, but theie is 
practically no literatuie to catalogue. Nakkira Deva, who 
lived at some time during the period, seems to have been 
a wntei of eminence, but only one of the works attributed to 

^ See § 1 10 The epithet U? ddliva-retas, which occurs in these passages, 
IS used here of LakuUsa ascetics .in the sense of ‘ chaste’. 

“ This date is certainly very speculative , for the passage may possibly 
have been interpolated after the writing of the original Purana, but it 
IS at least more likely to be near the date than Bhandarkai’s suggestion, 
the first century \.D. 
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him is accepted by sdiolars as genuine, the Tirnmiimhattup- 
padai, a poem in honoui of the god Muiuha, i e. Subrahmanya 


F Brahma Literature 

^167. A Brahma, sect also appears in the hteiature. In 
the Marhandeya P. and in the first Khanda of the Padma P ^ 
he is identified with the eternal Biahtnan of the Upamshads 
There can be little doubt that these passages belong to this 
period, for only during these centuiies was the sect of Brahma 
prominent In the Mai'kandeya he is spoken of as unborn, 
changeless impel ishable, unknowable, the source of piaknti 
and of souls, while in the Padma, 


Brahma and Biahman, the instrument and the first c luse of creation, 
are represented as the same, the pnmeral, excellent, beneficent, and 
supreme Brahman in the form of Biahroaand the rest, is the creation 
and the creator preserxes and is preseived, devouis and is devoiiied, 
the first immaterial cause being, as is common in the pantheism of the 
Puranas, also the nidterial cause and substance of the universe.''* 

The greater part of the fiist Khanda of the Padma founs 
the Pushkara Mahatmya, or panegyiic of Pushkaia, the holy 
lake in Rajputana, where stands the one famous temple of 
Biahma to-da3u 

Heie we had better also say a woid about the doctiine of 
the Tnmurti, accoiding to which the one supreme Reality is 
manifested as Brahma, Vishnu and Siva It appears fiist in 
two passages in the Maitrayana U. In the first of these 
there is meiely the statement that the three gods are the 
highest manifestations of the bodiless Supreme. In the 
second^ it takes philosophical form, as piakriti, the imper- 
ceptible base of nature, consists of three strands, sativa, rajas, 
and iamas° so the one Supreme is manifested in the three 
gods, Vishnu being sattva, Brahma rajas, and Siva tanias. 


^ The Padim P is named from the lotus m xvhich Brahma anneais at 
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Such IS the ougiuEil form of the doctrine. But, since each 
sect identified its orvn god with the supreme Brahman, the 
trimuitl has a distinct foim m each To the Vishnuite 
Vishnu-Biahman is manifested in thiee gods, Biahma, a 
subordinate Vishnu, and Siva,^ while to the Saiva, Siva- 
Biahman is manifested in Brahma, Vishnu, and Bhava.^ 
A similar scheme was set forth by Sauras,“ by the worshippers 
of Brahma,'^ by Ganapatyas,'^ and by Saktas.® The Nim- 
baikas and other sects identify Krishna as distinct from 
Vishnu with Brahman, and thus have a scheme of then ownd 
The doctrine has never been a living element in the religion 
of the Hindu, although it often appears in liteiature and now 
and then in sculpture. It may be well to notice how utterly 
unlike the Christian doctrine of the Tunity this unstable 
theory is. It always involves four gods, one Supreme and 
thiee manifestations, and the phrase m the Matsya P. which 
has been often mistranslated ‘One God and thiee persons’, 
ically means ‘One image, three gods’,*^ and it docs not cover 
the one Reality behind these manifestations. 

G. Dur^d Literature. 

^ 168. The worship of the goddess Duiga also comes to the 
suifacc in the literature at this point. The earliest passage 
occurs in the Ma/idbhdratdp and celebrates Duiga as the 
slayer of Mahisha, and as a virgin goddess, who dwells in the 
Vmdhya mountains, delights in wine, flesh, and animal 
sacrifice, and upholds heaven by her chastity, but is also the 
sister of Krishna,^'’ and like him is dark blue in coloui and 

' MLH. HI. cdxxu. 46 
* LingaP 1 'mu 13; Muir, OtiT. IV. 330 
’ Rdniayana, VI. cvi 19. Cf Wilson, Sects, 1. 19. 

Marka?uleya, P xlv. 19 " ERE.'^l 175 f. 

® See Avalon, TGL sxiv. 

’ Bhandarkar, VS. 79, Wilson, Works, III. 93, 

® Ela muriis hayo devdh. It is suggested by images such as the 
trimurt! m the Elephanta ca\ e ® IV, vi. 

This refers to Ihe siory of Yogauidra, which appears first in the 
Ilarivainsa and the Vishnu P. 
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wears a ciest of peacock feathers Heie, 'as iL would seetn, 
a virgin goddess woi shipped by the wild tribes of the 
Vindhyas nas become connected with the Krishna myth. No 
connexion with Siva is suggested. 

The next passage is also fiom the epic,’ and is uotewoithy 
foi this, that while the goddess is still connected with the 
Krishna legend, and is lepresented as delighting in the blood 
of Mahisha, she is now definitely made the wife of Siva, and 
is addressed as Uma. She is also identified with the Vedas, 
the Vedanta, chastity, and many other things, but is no longei 
regarded as a virgin. 

Two hymns in the Harivaitisa? and the episode in the 
Markandeya A., known as the Dcvi-mahalmya oi Chaiuil- 
mahaimya, show a still greater advance The Harivauna 
probably dates from the fourth, and cannot be latci than the 
fifth, century , and the Charidl-mahdimya almost ccitainly 
comes from the sixth century at latest , foi it forms the chief 
background of Bana’s Chandisataka^ an ode to ChaiulT in 
a hundred verses which was written at the couit of the 
empeioi Haisha eaily lu the seventh ccntuiy ” The nairativc 
of the Chandi-mdhdtmya celebiates the mighty deeds of the 
goddess and refeis to her daily worship and autumnal festival, 
while the three hymns contained in it and the hymns fiom the 
Harivamsa contain the theology of the cull. 

A Devl-worshipping sect is heie formed, and by the same 
method as we have seen adopted by the Vaishnavas and the 
Saivas ; the Devi is identified with the Biahman of the 
Upanishads, and is thus made the one Reality, and set fai 
above all other divinities. The concept of the divine iakU ■* 
finds here its eai best expression. The idea seems to spiing 
from the conviction that the Supreme, if he is to lemain 

J VI. \siii Si Chaps, fix and clxvi 

The argument of Mr. R. D. Bhandarkar, JB£RAS XXIU. 74, is 
scarcely convincing ; for the line in question may, conceivably, have been 
a common ascription of praise, and thus, as it stands in the inscription, 
may not be a quotation from the Chandi at all 

^ Maikandeya P XCI 4: 10 
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beyond the sway df the law of kaima, must be inactive. But 
if the god IS inactive, may not his spouse be his sakti, eneigy, 
and be extiemcly active^ Hence she is moie woithy of 
worship, and the practical man will be moie inclined to apply 
to hci when he wants to get something done for him. 

Thcnairativc dcsciibcs in gieat detail the fuiious fights in 
which the goddess destroyed ceitain demons who weie 
threatening the gods. Here her limitless powei and hei 
teriific appearance find forcible, even ghastly, expiession. 
She devours unnumbered foes and drinks their blood There 
is no detailed account given of her cult, but it is cleai that 
animal saciifice was offeicd, and flesh and wine were used 
It is probable that human sacufice was also practised- The 
goddess piomibcs that she will never descit a temple in which 
the Dcvl-viahMwya is lead daily, and this document is still 
one of the chief woiks in use among Saktas. It is also called 
the Chaiitil , from one of the names of the goddess, and the 
Saptaiati^ because it luns to seven bundled couplets 

As tliesloiy of Yoganidia is not told in the Mnlidbhatata^ 
but fiist appeals in the Hariiuitnsa and the Vtsluiu P,the 
hymns in the Itpic aie probably latci than the main sections 
of the didactic Epic, while the hymn in the Hanvanda and 
the Dcvl-mnhdtmya arc still later.^ 

II Saura Liter ahire, 

^ 169. The sun was woisliippcd in several foims in the time 
of the Ktgvedii, and the prominence of the cult may be 
paitially gauged by the supiemacy of the Gayatii among 
Vcdic prayers In the foim of moining and evening prayer 
finally ananged for all twice-boin men the sun has an 
established place.^ 

In the gieat Epic we meet foi the fiist time the sect of Sun- 
worshippers, the Sauias. When Yudhishthiia leaves his 
chamber m the moining, he encounters one thousand 

^ For a full exposition of these early passages see Bhandarkar, Vi>. 142. 
lb, 151 f. 
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Biahman Sun-woi shippers who have eight thousand followeis,' 
and the theology of the sect appears in a number of docu- 
ments belonging to this peiiod, notably passages in the 
Makabharata, the Rmndyana, and the arhandeya P., and 
an insciiption of the fifth century. The chaiactci of the 
passage from the Markandeya P , as compared with the other 
Saura documents here dealt with, proves that it belongs to 
this period. Surya is the eteinal Biahman, the supreme 
Spirit, the Self-existent, the Unborn, the soul of all creatures, 
the cause of all things, the foundation of the world. On him 
ascetics desirous of emancipation meditate. He is the Vedas 
and all the gods He is the Loid of Biahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva Thus far the sect and its ideas seem to be purely 
Hindu. 

§ 170 But as early as the first centuiy A u. the Pcisian sun- 
god, Mithia (Sanskut,iIA//i>n),was intiodiiced into Noith India; 
for his name and effigy appear on coins.'^ Then, at latei 
dates, there is much fuller evidence in the Hleialuie of the 
presence of Persian elements in the cult of the sun The 
fiist fragment is a line which occurs in the Vis/inn P and 
elsewheie, the original leading of which speaks ot Magas 
the Brahmans of Sakadvipa, 1 e of Magians as the priests of 
the Scythian country, or Iian.^ Next in age, probably, comes 
the Brahma Pai van of the Bkavishya P. Samba, the son of 
Krishna, accoiding to this authoiity, was afflicted with lepiosy 
and was cleansed by the help of Surya, In gratitude to the 
god he built a temple in Ins honour wheie Multan now stands, 
and, as a result of instructions received from Nuracla, took 
a miraculous journey to Sakadvipa, and brought thence 
Magian piiests for the temple. The nariative mentions 
Zoroaster, the Zoroastiian %\i^\&,Avyahga, the twigs, Barsom^ 
which the Magian priest holds m his hand duiing woiship, 
and othei particulars. The lule is also laid down that the 
installation and conseciation of images and temples of the 

1 MBH. VII. Ixxxii 14-16 ® Chanda, lAR, 235, 

^ Vishim P^W.w 69-70. 35-S. 
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sun hliould be Ctii'nccl out by Magians Varaha Mihira, who'^c 
name proclaims him a devotee of Mihira; and who was an 
aulhoiity on aslionomy and astiology, wiote about A D 550.^ 
He makes it plain that in his day Suiya was lepicsented in 
his images m Pcisian fashion, and he lays down the rule for 
the installation and consecration of these images and their 
temples by Magians, using the veiy sloka^ which occuis m 
the Pin ana This unique passage then in the Bhavtshya P 
with its cxticmely acciiiate leflection of Zoioastrian piactice 
and ideas, and its agreement with Varaha Mihiia, is much 
more likely to belong to this peiiod than the next. It is 
piobable, as Bloch aigues,-* that the name Samba is taken 
from the ancit-nt Persian tale of Sam, and also that the theory 
that the smi-god cuics Icpiosy, which was long current in 
India, comc.s fiom Pcisi.i. Since, how cvei, the name of the 
god, Suiya, and Ihc name of the vscct, Sama, aie Sanskiit, 
and since the whole of the theology is, like the Saiva theology, 
a lodex of the teaching of the Glia, it is cleai that the sect 
was puicly Hindu in oiigin, and that the Zoioastiian featuics 
aic second :uy. 


il BUUDIilhM. 

lyt. In India, duihig the thicc centimes of this period, 
the IVlahayanii icachcd the summit of its strength and 
splendour, and scvcial branches, ot the PlTnayana continued 
to show great vigour. In Ceylon, duiing the fourth and fifth 
ccntuiics, there was a great outbuist of liteiary activity, 
almost exclusively the woik of monks. The leligion also 
continued to make pi ogress m Khotan and Kuchai in Central 
Asia, where, in addition to Zoioastrian propaganda, it now 
had to face both Christianity and Manichaeism ^ In China 

Wacdonell, 31 S 

® Bnhat S , LX 19 Vasii, MayurabhaTija, 3, assumes that the sloka 
IS quoted from the IJhamihya P., and on that basis dates the passage 
before ad 530, but iXxtsloka may have been in common use ; wc cannot 
be suic that It IS quoted from the Parana hy Varaha Mihira, 

’ ZDMU, 1910, 733 ’ ERE. art, ‘ Manichaeism’. 
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great advances were made At the beginning of the fourth 
century the etrtperoi gave peimisbion, for the first time, to his 
subjects to become Buddhist monies^ Hcnceforvvaid the 
faith laid a fai stronger hold on the people In A.D 372 
Chinese monks introduced the religion into Korea and in 
^l.d 399 Fa Hian, the fiist Chinese pilgrim to leave home in 
seaich of Buddhist learning and texts, ainved in India. 

A Hi nay ana Literature. 

§173. We take Hmayana literature first, and begin with 
Ceylon. The monks theie made full use of all the commen- 
taries on the sacied books which were proem able from India, 
but they soon began to write themselves. At fiist they 
translated these Indian works into Sinhalese, leaving only 
the veises scattered about in the piose untianslated, but at 
last they began to try what they could do in Pali, which had 
become to them the sacied language of then religion Hcncc 
m the fouith century theie opened a biilliant period of Pah 
literary activity. Amid the niimeious woiks piepaied at this 
time perhaps the most interesting is the ISfiddnakatha^ an 
intioduction to the commentaiy on the Jataka-book, which 
shows that devotion for the Buddha was moving forward in 
Ceylon on the same lines as in Noith India, though moic 
slowly. 

This expository activity culminated in Buddhaghosha, lie 
seems to have been born a Biahman and to have become an 
accomplished Hindu scholar; but, conveited to Buddhism, he 
became a monk and labomtd m the Mahavihaia in Anuiadha- 
pura, Ceylon, in the fiist half of the fifth ccntuiy A D. lie 
absoibed the whole Buddhist system as taught there with all 
its learning, and became its classic representative His fiist 
woik was the Visuddhimagga, or Way of Purity, a systematic 
exposition of the Buddhism of the Pali books of very high 
quality. Thereafter he composed, on the basis of ail the 
Sinhalese and Pali work done before him, a series of gieat 
^ Hackmann, 7S, “ It 
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commentaries on ‘the chief books of the Pali canon. In these 
works, while the life of the Buddha as a monk is still clearly 
icalizcd, he is also thought of as a soit of divine being 
e'^ercjsing cosmic powers, as in the Mahayiina. Dhammapala, 
a scholar tiaincd also in the MidiSvihara, lived on the coast 
of India opposite C oylon and wrote Pah commentaiies at 
a date a little later His conception and outlook are the same 
as Buddliaghosha's. 

The Dipavamsa, the Island Chronicle, and the Mahavamsa, 
the great Chronicle, aie Pfili epics, the former an aitless work 
in rough language written in the fouith century, the lattei 
a woik of genius, comiiaiablc with the great Indian kdvyas, 
composed in the last guaitei of the fifth ccntuiy. Both rest 
on inegulai notes of cvenks kept in the Mahavihaia and 
ancient Pa.Ii voise's scattcicd m the commcntaucs, and both 
aic partly lustoncal but laigoly li^cndaiy. 

^ J73. Wo know veiy little about the lustoiy of the Illnayana 
sects in India or about fiesh liteiatuic composed by them 
during the pciiod ; but it is quite cleai that they weie very 
active in piopag<iling their leaching in China and in Ccntial 
Asia, for a gioat deal of thcii Utcratme was tianslated. The 
permission gi'Auted at the beginning of the fouith century to 
the Chinese to become monks led to the lianslation of the 
Vinaya texts of four Hinayana schools within a period of 
twenty ycais, A 13 . 404-34 

Wc take the ancient Canon first. The four leading collec- 
tions of the Sulia Pitaka— -the Diigha, Madhyama, Saihyiikta, 
and Ekottaia Againas, as they are called in Sanskrit — weie 
translated into Chinese.' Thice distinct lendenngs of the 
Dharmapada ^ arc mentioned. 

Of Sthavira texts the Qnestiuns of Ktng Milhda,^ Buddha- 
ghosha’s commentary on the Vinaya Pitaka,^ and scores of 
little tracts were tianslated into Chinese.'' 


> Nanjio, S 4 S, 542, 544, 543. 

^ Ib. 1358, 

® Nanjio, 615, 638, 645 j 065, 
707-10, 761, 1113;, 1327- 


Ib 1365, I 3 S 3 , 1331. 

* Wmternitz, II. 1 153. 
670; 674, 693, 695, 698-700 ; 703, 
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The Sarvastivadins weie piobably the moist vigorous of the 
Hinayana schools. The influence of thcii philosophy, known 
as Vaibhashika, is shown by Vasubandha’s critici'im, which 
Sahghabhadra attempted to answei in his Nydyanusara-iastra. 
Two of the chief books of their Vmaya were tianslatcd into 
Chinese in A D. 404,^ and, probably about the same time, parts 
were rendered into Kuchean.- It is piobablc that much of 
their Sutra Pitaka was tianslated into Chinese, but it is im- 
possible as yet to identify the texts. Parts of the Sanskiit 
originals have been found in Central Asia.*^ The chief text 
of the Saivastivadin Abhidharma was tianslated into Chinese 
in A D. 383,^ and at the same time, 01 rathci later, several of 
the Abhidharma comracntaiics ^ The old Saivastivadin 
Buddha-biography had now become the famou.s Mahayana 
woik, the Lahta Visiara “ 

It was the Mahasanghika Ekottaia Agama that was ren- 
deied into Chinese in a.d. 384-3," and their Vmaya followed 
in A D 416.^ 

The Dharmagupla and the Mahi^ilsaka schools, which were 
related to the Sarvastivadins, wete also active The Dhaima- 
guptas had a famous life of the Buddha, the Abhiinihlramana 
Sutfu^ which was in use during this period. The Dhaima- 
gupta Vinaya was translated into Chinese in A i). 405,'' and 
fiagments of Vmaya texts in mixed Sanskrit, written during 
our peiiod, have been found in Kuchar m Central Asi.i, which 
show a close relationship at least with the Dharmagupta texts 

The Mahlsasaka Vinaya was the last of the fom to be ren- 
dered into Chinese It was done in A U. 424.” 

Finally we may take hcie AiyaJura’s famous woik, the 
Jatcikuindlu-j which seems to belong to the fourth century. 


Nanjio, I115, 1160. Two of the commentaries on the Vinaya vvere also 
translated; 1135, 1136 


“ MRBL 357 ff. 

* Nanjso, 1373 

! ^ ^'4 

® Nanjio, 1119, 

Hoemle, MRBL 4, 9. 


" Ib 166 ff 
“ Ib 1264, 1279, 1289 
ERE IV 836 , Nanjio, 543 
Kanjio, 1 1 17. 

Nanjio, 1133 
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He belonged to.'thc school of Asvaghosha, and his biilliant 
senes of Eudclhisl talcs has many of the qualities of the Siitra- 
iand'df a. 


B. Mahayana Lticratufr. 

174. We take Mahayana litciature next It is quite cleai 
that the Great Vehicle grew and extended duiing our peiiod 
more rapidly than the Hinayana, thus pioviiig itself better 
fitted for the circumstances of the time than the older school. 
The Lahta Visiara, one of the gieatest of Buddhist books, 
seems to have reached its piesent condition at some time 
duiing oui peiiod Originally the Buddha-biography of the 
Saivastivadiiis, it was taken over by Mahayanists and le- 
wnttcOj ]K)syibly by sevotal hands. Although uritten paitly 
in VC 14 C and paitly in piosc, and consisting of mateiial diawn 
from nniny souiccs, early and ktc, it is yet a unity, a work of 
genuine epic .sticngth and intcicst, and charged with leligious 
belief and feeling which cuiicd it to every pait of cential and 
casleru Asia, 

The Buddha is conceived as lire Supicmc, boundless m 
power and wisdom, and ho is icpicscntcd as sunounded by 
multitudes of Bodlii.sattvas nearing Buddhahood. In the 
middle watch of the night, while he sits in profound medita- 
tion, thcic shoots out from the ciown of his head a ray of 
light which passc.s thiough the heavens and rouses all the gods 
to attention. They sing a hymn of piaise to the exalted 
Buddha, and, throwing themselves at his feet, beg him to 
leveal the Lalifa Vi^tara to the world. Yet, though the 
waters of the Mahfiyana thus raise the Buddha to the place 
of the Siipi erne, they do not make him altogethci a god • they 
ictain some consciousness of his human life, and lecogaize 
that he possessed a leal body which has left actual lelics on 
the earth. 

A new edition of the Saddharvia Ptmiarika^ containing 
SIX fresh chapters,- appealed, piobably eaily m the thud 

" Chaps xsi-vi SEE. XXI 


^ Naiijio, 13S. 
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century ; for it was translated into Chinese about A D. 300 
One of these chapters, chap, xxi, deals with dhmams, spells, 
I e words, phiases, 01 prayeis believed to be filled with magic 
power, and marks the time when this particular superstition 
laid firm hold of the Mahayana. The next chapter tells how 
the Bodhisattva Bhaishajyaraja, i. e King of Medicine, buint 
his body m honour of the Buddha, and young Buddhists aie 
urged to bum a finger, a toe. or a whole limb, in older to win 
great merit. Thus the old Hindu tapas, self-torture, which 
Gautama condemned utteily, has leappcared in Buddhism. 
Another chapter describes and explains the transformation 
which the Bodhisattva Avalokitcsvaia undergoes in his cffoits 
to save men No mattci how fughtful may be the dangti 
a man stands in, this chapter affiims that, if he but think of 
Avalokitesvara, he will be saved. This explains how, tiaas- 
foimed into a goddess, he became a divinity of mcicy to China 
and J apan 

§ 175. Several ficsh books belonging to the Paradise Maha- 
yana seem to have been written duiing the period Two of 
these become veiy famous, the shortei Siikhavtxtl and the 
Amitaytir-dhyana-srUra. The shoitci Snkhdvatl is scaiccly 
perceptibly different in teaching fiom the larger woik. The 
main purpose of Aimidyiir-dhydna-suira is to teach people 
by meditation to see the paiadise SiikhavalT in hypnotic vision, 
so that through this meditation they may obtain entrance to 
it at death, but it also shows in some degree the influence 
of the Madhyamika school and of the Vedanta. Vasubandhifis 
Aparamttdyiis-sutra-sdstra^am'^wg the texts of the Paiadise 
Mahayana 

To the same general type of teaching belong tliice famous 
sutras. The eaily prose Kdrandavyitha glorifies the Bodhi- 
sattva Avalokitesvai a. who IS made so much of in the Said- 
harma PnndarJka , Bxiddkdvatainsaka (or Gandavyidid) is 
devoted to another Bodhisattva, Maiijusii , ^ irhtle the Kanmd- 
pundctrlka tells of a Buddha named Padmoltara, i e Siipieme 

1 ERE. 1 . 95 . 
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Lotus, and hit. wondciful paiadisc, Padmadhatu, 1 e Lotus- 
]and. 

T\\<i Maha^anniptifa, of winch the wntei has no desciiptioii, 
gave its name I0 a class of woiks ui the Chinese Canon. The 
Suva] naprabhdsa and the Samiidhu aja represent the full 
Mahayana teaching vcigrag towards the magic spells, the 
tianccs, the goddesses, and the inchoate theism of the Tantras. 

All these Mahayana works were translated into Chinese. 

§ 176, One of the developments of Mahayana Buddhology 
belonging to this period occuus so fiequently thatit had better 
be mentioned here. Each Buddha has thice bodies, the dhar 
makdya^ 01 body consisting of the law, construed by the 
Madhyamakas as tlic void, by the Vijaanavadins in an idealist 
sen.sc, the scnnbJiogahdya, or body of bliss, which he wears for 
ever in his supraraundanc stale and which is corapaiable with 
the glorious bodies of the great Hindu gods, and the nirmdna- 
kdya, the foimed or magical body, wliich he woie on eaith, 
and which is compatablc with the body of a Hindu avatara,'' 

a. 7 he Mddhymnnkas, 

^177 'Teachers of the M.ldhyamakii philosophy were cleai ly 
veiy active dining the penod Aryadeva seems to have fol- 
lowed Nagarjuna in the fust half of the third centmy Nanjio 
give.s a list of his commcntaiies ,md oiiginal works. The last 
of these, the Svadhishthdua-prabhcda, has recently been found 
in Nepal Two of the most famous of the Pi ajh a texts, the 
VajmeJu-hhedikd Prapidpdyamiid and the Prajndpdrmnitd 
/ij tdaya-iilfra, seem to belong to this pcuod Max Mullei 
says that the Vajrachchhcdtkd is ‘ one of the most widely read 
and most highly valued metaphysical treatises m Buddhist 
liteiatuie', while the Ilridaya-siitra is ‘the most widely lead 
Buddhist text in Japan’ Pioof of the populaiity of the 
Vajrackchhedtkd in Khotan is found in the complete MS of 
the original Sanskiit text, and the IvIS of the old Khotanese 
vcision, both found by Sit Aurel Stein and now published 
' Poussin, ERE. I 97 
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There is also a fanious Madh3^ainaka woik on the ten stages 
[bhiimis) of the career of the Bodhi&attva, called the Daia- 
hhumtka-sutra.fXi which Va-subandhu wrote a commentaiy ^ 
It was originally a chaptei of the liiiddhavatavisaka-sutra, 

b. The Vijhanavddins. 

§ 178 A new Buddhist philosophy of very gieat impoitancc 
aiose about A.D 300, the leading writer being Asahga, the 
eldest of three Brahman brothers, who became Buddhists of 
the Saivastnadin school. Asanga, However, soon passed ovei 
to the Mahayana His idealist system has two names : from 
tire side of its metaphy‘;ics it is called Vijudnavada, ‘ Thought- 
system,’ because it teaches that nothing exists except thought, 
while fiom the side of its practice it is called Yogdchdra^ Yoga- 
practice, because the end can be reached only by the long- 
continued piactice of meditation The external world is 
illusion* only thought exists. All individual intellectual 
pioducts are also meie phenomena, products of the dtaya- 
vijhdna. the storehouse of intellectual impicssions and foims 
in each individual, which is the sole foundation of the false 
belief in the existence of a self But even the alayavijHdna 
itself has but a lelative reality as compaied with the one and 
universal bodht, ‘ Wisdom/ which is held and manifested by 
all Buddhas In older to attain bodhi, it is ncccssaiy to 
become a Bodhisattva under the Mahayana, and practise 
yogachara through all the bhuniis, stages, of the Bodhisattva 
career. Yet m this intellectual philosophy the use of dharams^ 
spells, is constantly commended, and the belief that the Bodhi- 
sattva attains vast miraculous powcis, vibhutva, is explicitly 
taught The foundation text is Asanga’s Yogdchat'a-bhumi-’ 
sdstra, which survives only in Chinese, and is the chief scriptme 
of the Shin-gon sect of Japan.^ One chapter, however, called 
Bodhisattvdbhumi,yNZ.% used as a separate woik and sur- 
vives in Sanskrit It deals with the stages of the Bodhisattva 
career, and is thus the Vijnanavadin woik corresponding to 
^ Nanjio. 1194. = GrfEs, RJ, 349. 
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thi. Maclhyamaka Anothci work of hih, 

the Mahayanasntralnw'kdra, is a set of karikas, or memorial 
veiscs, accompanied by a piosc commentaiy, the commentaiy 
as well as the text being by Asanga It is a clear, systematic 
statement of the philosophy lie left other works ^ also The 
famous text-book, Mahayana-syaddhotpdda-sdstra, attributed 
to Asvaghosha, seems to teach Asanga's system 

The Lankavafara-sHtra, one of the gieatest Mahayana texts, 
lepresents the Buddha as visiting Ravana in Ceylon The 
teaching is Vijhanavadin, yet in some points it seems to go 
beyond Asanga and to diaw vciy near the teaching of the 
Vedanta, that the human soul is God It is a controversial 
woik and attacks the Saakhya, Vaiseshika, Nyaya, PaAipata, 
and oLhci Hindu systems 

§- 179 Vasubandhu,’ Asahga’s youngest biother, passed 
ovci to the Mahayiuui at a fairly late date Hence his woiks 
aic j)aitly Ilinayana, jiaitly Mahayana His gieatest work, 
the Abhidharnta-ko{a, is founded on the Sarvastivadm Abhi- 
dhaima, and has veiy close connexions with its chief sciiptuie 
yet he has expicssed in this woik the fundamental conceptions 
of Buddhism with so much skill and cleat ness that it is 
a standaul woik with all the sects Chinese and Tibetan 
tianslations suivivc, but the oiiginal Sanskiil is lost. The 
Abhulharma-kaia-vyiikhyd, however, a commentaiy on it in 
Sanslcrit by Yasomitra, suivives, and is much used by modem 
scholars. Amongst his many works we may mention his Tarha- 
saiti ad the earliest systematic logic by a Buddhist, and the 
Paramdrthasaptati, a refutation in seventy vcises of the 
seventy vcises of the Sdnkhya Kdnka^ 

§ 180. A very laigc number of texts, Hinayana as well as 
Mahayana, weie translated into Chinese during this peiiod. 
Then, in A, D 518, almost at the end of the period, the fiist 
collection of Buddhist Chinese texts was made by Older of 

' See ^ 177, andcf ERE. II 745 “ Nanjio, 1245, 1184, 1336 

’ Foi Ins date see § 146 

* Nanjio, 1352; Vidjablmshana, dAS/Z. 76. ^ See § 146. 
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the Einperoi, and in 530 a list of the books in the Tnpitaka 
as tianslated was drawn up, which still siuvivcs ’ Chinese 
Buddhism thus cieated a sacied canon of its own Towaids 
the end of our period Chinese Buddhism had become so gieat 
that, in A D. .>^36, the Pati larch of the Buddhist Chinch was 
removed from India to China ^ 

111 . Jainism 

181. The histoiy of Jainism duiing this period is not yet 
well known but it seems to have continued to make progress 
m manypaits of the country The Digambai as wei c active 
in the Kanaiesc countiy^ and also m Tamil-Iand. Svotambaia 
Jains were clearly growing in influence and numbcis in Noith 
India from Bihar in the east to Kathiawai in the west. The 
collection and publication of the Svetambara Canon atValabhi 
at the beginning of the sixth century gives vivid c 'ipression 
to the fact that Kathiawai had now become tlic leading ccntie 
of Jam influence As the Buddhist sects cicatcd fiom the 
living vernaculars of the day sevcial literary dialects (c g 
Magadhi, Pali, mixed Sanskrit) and used them foi their sacicd 
books, so the Jams created their own sacied dulcet, which they 
call Ardha-Magadhl, i. e. Half-MagadliT, but which modern 
scholars usually call Jain Piakiit In this ancient speech, then, 
the books of the Svetambaia Canon, and also a numbci of 
Digambara works, aie written. But in Jain commentaries, 
tales, and poems we meet with a youngci Plakilt which is 
called Jam Mahaiashtn, because, though it is closely rdalcd 
to, It IS not yet identical with, MahaiashtiT, the linguistic 
ancestor of modern Maidthl"* But Jain wiitcis fiono Ihc time 
of the Gupta empire used Sanskiit wEen they wunted to appeal 
to the learned public of India in treatises on philosophic and 
lehgious subjects, 

' Nanjio, p \k\n. “ Hackmann, So 

bee a long series of Digambara inscnplions Gucrinol, 224. 

Pischel, O/'.S' p. 19- Wmtemitz, I 14, Jacobi, VII. 467. 
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A Svctamba} a Literahirc, 

k, Wc begin uith Svcblmbara literature Jam tradition 
tells us that the books of the Canon wcie collected, edited, 
and reduced to wilting at Valabhi in a Council of which 
Devarddhi was picsidcnt, 980 ycais aftei the death of Maha- 
Vila. The initial date may have been held to be eithei 527 b. c. 
or 467 B C. Jacobi is inclined to take the latter, which would 
give us A.D 514 as the date of the Council, As the gathering 
of the Council and the anangement and publication of the 
voluminous books of the Canon would involve consideiable 
organization and expense, and as the dynasty of Valabhi rose 
to power about A.u. 490 or 495 )^ it would seem to be moie 
likely that the gieat task was undcitakcn in A D 5:4 than 
sixty years cailici It is thus probable that the ^velainbaia 
Canon dates fioin the beginning of the sixth century. It will 
be rcmcmbcicd that the Canon said to have been arranged at 
Pataliputra consisted of twelve Anga- Tradition runs that 
the tourlecn PCuva, which foimcd the contents of the twelfth 
Anga, were giadually lost in the following centimes, but that 
the eleven vvcic faithfully picscivcd and incorpoiatcd in the 
new Canon at Valabhi. Accoiding to a list in the Canon, 
theie were sixty ticatiscs included in it besides the Anga.^ 

§ 1 83 J ains acknowledge that these sixty books came into 
existence 111 the interval between the tivo Councils, and there 
aie certain traditions about the authorship of several of the 
documents,'* Jacobi gives it as Ills opinion that these sixty 
books were collected 'probably in the first centuries befoie 
our era’, and that ‘additions or alteiations may have been 
made’ down to the time of the Council at Valabhi V while 
Weber ^ gives it as his opinion that the compilation of the 
Anga as well as the othei books took place between the second 
and the fifth centuries A.D. In any case theie must have been 

1 V Smith, EHL 327 ; Mabel Duff, Cl 308 “ See § 70, 

'' In ths. Namlnulra Webei, TAf. XVII 283 
' Weber, TA. xvii 281. “ XLV p. xJ. 

lA.XVll 2S9 
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a good deal of literary activity between A.D eoo and 500* It 
IS piobable that the I^andisuira and part of the Kaipasht) a 
are by Devarddhi himself^ 

§ 184 We must now ask what has happened to the books 
of the Canon since the beginning of the sixth century, and we 
aie at once confionted with the fact that a veiy large pait of 
the contents have been lost The Canon to-day consists of 
foity-five documents. Weber- calculates that of the books 
other than the Angas edited at Valabhi nearly as many have 
been lost as there are pieserved. But the disappearance of 
a laige number of the books is not the only fact to be noticed 
Jacobi and Webei ’ tell us that many of the suiviving woikt, 
consist of incoheicnt paits, and that the commentaries, based 
on texts oldei than those available to-day, show that laigc 
sections have disappeared, while numcious passages have been 
interpolated. The texts arc thus m a veiy unsatisfactoiy 
condition 

§ 185. We now turn to cxtia-canonical liteiatinc Two of 
the most famous of the early wi iters vvcic connected with 
Pataliputia, and appaieutly flouiishcd duiing the time of 
Gupta prosperity, Umasvati tells us himself that he wrote 
the Taiivdrthadhigama-sutra at P.atahputi a. It is a philoso- 
phical woik, comparable with the sutias which he at the 
foundation of the Hindu philosophies, and deals with all the 
mam constituents of the Jain system. It has been much used 
by both the sects. As the work lefeis to Patahjali’s Vo^a~ 
stdra,^ while a commentary on it was wiitten by Siddhasena- 
gani, whose date is the first half of the sixth contuiy, it 
piobable that Umasvati belongs to the fiftli or the fouith 
centuiy Tradition connects Siddhasena Divakaia also with 
Pataliputia, and he is quoted by Siddhasenagani, so that lie too 
belongs to the time of Gupta dominance, whether to the fouith 

" Weber, M. XVII. agi, XXI 313, Jacobi, XXH. lii 

® lA XXI 373 

■' Jacobi, Kalpasutra, 18 f,, Weber, lA XVII, 2S7 ff. 

* Vidyabhushana, MEIL 9 
W’oods, Yog.1., MS 
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01 the fifth ccntuiy Me wrote a hymn of praise in Sanskut 
veisc, the Kalydmunandtraslolra, which Jains greatly treasure, 
also the Nydydvatdra, a Sanslait poem in thiity-two short 
stanzas, which foims the eaihcst Jain woik on Logic. 

SiJdhasenagani seems to have been a contemporaiy of 
Devarddhi and to have been one of the earliest of those who 
wrote bhashyas ^ in Prakrit on the books of the Canon. He 
is also the author of the fiist commentary on Uniasvatfs great 
work. Pie is thus paiallel to Vatsyayana and Sahara Svamin ® 
who wiote their bhashyas a little earlier. 

§ 186. It seems clear that the Jains of Gujarat began to 
produce a popular liteiaturc 111 Prakrit at a veiy eaiiy date , 
and thcie is abundant evidence to show that down to the 
ninth cenUuy at least they continued to pioduce a copious 
and varied Prrikrit liteiatuic, which must have proved of laigc 
scivicc to gencial cultuie. From oui period only one Jam 
woik of impoitance m Piaknt seems to have survived, but 
Jacobi assuics us that its statements and its style unite to 
piove that many Piak'rit woiks preceded it It is called the 
Paihnaihariya, and is a J,un adaptation of the Rdimyana 
of Valmiki. The autlioi is said to have been Vimala Suri 
Jacobi is inclined to place it in the thud or fouith ccntuiy.® 
It IS thus almost as early as Hala's famous anthology, the 
SattasaJ. 


B Dxgavihara Liteiuthre 

§ 187 The Digambaias possess no ancient Canon paiallel 
to the bvetaiiibara books As we have seen above/ they have 
a list of sacred books which they say they once possessed, 
but which arc now no mote. They pronounce the Sve- 
tSmbaiabooks apocryphal, and there is this amount of truth 
in the charge that the Svetambaias undoubtedly modified the 

'For the mryuktts and bhashyas see Lemnann, ZDMG XL VI. 5S1 fF. 

® See ^ 153 

^ Foi the whole subject see Jacobi’s article in the Modern Reiatw 
(Calcutta), Dec. 1914 

^ Sec !; 135 
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ancient books, after the sepaiation, so as to biing them into 
full consonance with then own standards. Yet among the 
books which the Digambaias possess, and which have a place 
in their Secondai}'- Canon/ theie aie at least two which bear 
the names of books of the Svetambara Canon, viz. the Smya- 
ptajuaptti and the Chandrapt ajiiapti. The whole problem 
of the relation of the Digambaras to the early hteratuie needs 
to be cleared up 

§ i88. But theie aie two Dlgambara writers who seem to 
belong to our peiiod and whose works are well known to-day. 
One is Vattakera, author of tha Mfddckdra^ a woik on conduct. 
It coriesponds to the Adtdrdnga-suU a of the Svetambaia 
Canon, and is said to be an adaptation and summary of that 
work Anothei book on conduct, the 2 ? ivar/fdc/idra, is also 
attributed to him. The othei wntei is one of the greatest 
names m eaily Digambara histoiy, Kundakundacharya. ' Ten 
fundamental woik.s of gical irapoitance, which have been 
much expounded and studied, were wutten by him They 
aie in Piakiit verse and deal with the whole Digambara 
system It seems to be impossible as yet to fix the dates of 
these men 


* See § 257. 



CHAPTER V 


THK SAKTA systems 

A D. 550-900. 

J89 The date with which oui chapter opens is meant to 
coincide with llie time when the Sakta systems began to 
appear ; foi they arc unquestionably the most noteworthy 
product of thc.se tunes. The cxahalion and the adoiation 
of goddcssc.s IS manifestly the fust chai-actcrivStic of these new 
theologies j but othci foims of faith and practice were very 
piomincnt • an immense c.xten.sion of the use of magic spells , 
a belief in the evistence of occult channels and ganglia m the 
human fiamc, and In the presence of the goddess heisclf — 
coiled up like a snake and asleep — ni the chief ganglion ; 
a new type of hypnotic meditation believed to be potent to 
wake the goddess , and, in some sects, the inclusion m the 
cult of foul, giucsouic. and dcgiading practices. 

Dming this pciiod the sects became moic highly oigani/ed 
than ever befoic In addition to the Sakta element already 
described, each sect was expected to po.ssess an Upanishad and 
a manual; — the Upanishad to piove that its teaching had come 
by revelation and was in full consonance with the Vedanta ; 
the manual to piovidc a statement of the theology of the 
sect, a directory of il.s occult yoga practice, rules of conduct 
and ritual, and directions foi the picpaiation of images 
and the building of temples Each sect had its own 
order of sannyasis Each was also expected to train a 
number of gurus for its cultuicd members. The layman 
received initiation, dikshd, and legular instiuction in the 
philosophical theology of the sect from his guru just like an 
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ascetic. Finally, each sect had its own mantra and sect-mark, 
ftloka 

One of the most noticeable featuic.s of the peiiod is the 
great series of philosophic thinkeis and exegetes who adoincd 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries, chiefly in the North 
Scarcely less important is the gieai company of itinerant 
poet-musicians, both Vaishnava and Saiva, who filled the 
temples of the Tamil country vvith then devotion and theit 
.song, 

Buddhism was cauied to Japan m the sixth, and to Tibet 
in the seventh centuiy, while long-continued emigration earned 
both Hinduism and Buddhism to Cambodia, Sumatia, and 
Java. But India leceived as well as gave- A company of 
Peifcian Zoroaslnans, hunted to the death by their Muham- 
madan conqueiors, found asylum in India at the beginning 
of the eightli centuiy. their descendants aic the Parsis of 
to-day. 


i HIN'DUIKM. 

A Tlic PhihiOpJiu'i 
a. The Karma ^Tmiamsa. 

§190. During the finst half of the pciiocl, the Kaima 
MJmamsa produced two famous scholars, Piabhakara, who is 
known as Guiu, and Kumaula, who is called Khatta Both 
expounded Sahara's Bhashya^ but they diftci ed in some degiee 
in then inteipretation of the system and founded lival schools 
The date of Piabhakaia 111 unknown, but it is clear that he 
preceded Kumarila. His woik, the Brihaii, is puicly an 
exposition of the Bhashya he does not criticize Sahara.’ 
Kumaiila, who seems to have lived m the fiist half of the 
eighth century,^ wiote a commentary on the Bhashya in thice 
parts, in which he fiequently diffeis from Sabaia 

a. Slohavartika verse • on the first part of Chap, I. 

JBBRAS 1892, 227 


‘ Jha, P^PM 12. 
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b. Tautravartika piosc on the lest of Chap I and 
Chaps II and III. 

c Inpfikd. piosc brief notch on Chaps IV to XII. 

Piabhakaia's teaching was fuithcr expounded by his o\mi 
disciple, balikanatlia, while Mandanamisia, also called Suie^- 
varachaiya, a disciple of Sankara, wiote seveial works on 
Kuniaiila's system. His Ytdhnnveka was in tuin expounded 
in the Nydya-Kanikd by Vachaspatimisia, whose position is 
explained below 

Both Piabhdkaia and Kumaiila maintain the original atheism 
of the sy.stem, denying that divine action is needed in cieation, 
01 in appoitioning meiit and dement to souls. Both also 
hold a icalistic view of the univcisc; but they dififei on the 
question whether the. soul is puie consciousness or not, on 
the natuic of pr'icoptiou, of inference, and of logical cate- 
goi ics,‘ 

Kumririla ptoved the muic potent inilucnce of the two both 
within the school and without. He attacks Buddhists fie- 
qiiently in ius vvoiks ; and tradition a.sscrt.s that he used eveiy 
means to discredit and waaken them wheicvci he went in his 
scholaily journeys, and that he invoked the cnil powci to 
pci.secutc tliem What the histoiical facts aie, we cannot 
tell, but it is inobablo that .stiong action lies behind a 
tiadilion so widespread and pcisistcnt. His activity is to be 
explained as the fust vigoious manifestation of the spirit of 
modem Hinduism. lie icpresciits the system which takes 
Its stand on the authoiily of the Vedas and of the Brahman 
piicsts, lecognizcs a mass of sects witliin that ample fence, and 
opposes every other system vehemently. 

^191 It is of importance to obseive that mnhti. final 
release, appeals in the sy.stem for the first time in Piabhakaia 
and Kumarila. During the inteival between Jaimini and these 
thinkens Release had become a mattei of such moment to the 
Hindu mind that it could no longci be evaded They teach 

’ Foi both systems see Jha, 7 '\PM, and Keith, JRAS 1916, 3S9 
A ho J ha, Bhandatk^ir t 1 ' (67. 
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that leiease is won when both dharma and adharina dis- 
appear, and that he who desucs release should Ihcicfoic 
perfoim only necessaiy duties^ 

§ iQa. It is a most inleiestnig fact that by the time of 
Kumaiila’s activity, the ancient Vedic saciifidal system, which 
the Kai ma Miniamsa expounds, was steadily decaying. E vei y- 
wheie temple-worship and the piesentation of offerings to 
images tended to take the place of the ancient oidinances, 
and the movement went on with increasing foice aftei his day 
Yet the Mimamsa maintained its place, because it provided 
lules for the exposition of the Vedic literature, which all 
scholars lequiied to use Although the Katma Mimamsa is 
the one system recognized by all Smaitas, the changes which 
have aiisen in their piacticc seem to have left no trace m the 
system itself. 

h. 7 he I 'edanta. 

§ 19J The cailicst suiwiving coramentaiy on the Vcdaiiln 
suit as IS bj' the great Sankara, who lloiuished in the first It df 
of the ninth centuiy , but there is abundance of evidence to 
show that a long line of writers and students of the Vcdfinta 
filled the centuries betvvecu the lime of the sfilias and his day, 
We have alieady seen tliat three ty-pes of theory wcic curicnt 
within the school befoie the .sutias weie composed" Vaiious 
doctrines wcie also held after that event j for between the 
sutras and Sankara there wcie icpresenlativcs both of the 
strict monism which he upholds and of the modified monism 
taught much latei by Ramanuja.'^ One of the stiict momsls, 
Gaudapada by name, the teacher of Sankara's teacher, is the 
author of a very notewoithy poem which is appended to the 
Mandukya U and is known as the Mandnkya 7varika7 So 
fai as we know, he wrote no commcntaiy on the sutia.s, but 

> 83ff. 

' 384 

VVallescr, DAV., contends that the name Gaudapada is a mistake, 
that the writer’s name has not been handed down, and that Bu [dhist 
evidence proves that the Karika was already in existence by A D 550 
Scholars aie inclined to think that the balance of evidence is. in favour 
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his Karikii lias a very special interest for us as the earliest, 
01 at least the cailicst surviving, document of the school of 
monism and illusion II is a woik of genius, biilliant alike 
In conception and expression. Dcussen ^ compaies him to 
Parmenides, lie also wrote commentaries on a number of 
Upanishads. He must have flourished about the middle 
of the eighth century. From mfoimation found in the woiks 
of Sankara and Ramanuja we aic able to give the names of 
three writers earlier than Sankara who taught a theistic 
mterpietation of the sutias similar to Ramanuja’s doctnne, 
namely Bodhayana, author of a vriiH, Tanka, author of a 
vakya, and Dramida, author of a ihdshya on the sutias “ 

§ Sankara was the name assumed by a sannyasi born 
at Kaladi lu the noith of ITavancoie, piobably in A D. 788. 
He became a biilliant scholar and pioduced a number of 
philosophical wiitings characterized by gieat intellectual 
capacity and an cxticmely fine style. He stems to have 
lived until about A. I) 850* lie left bhashyas on the VLddnta~ 
sittras, the Gltd and the chief Upanishads. Besides these, 
a number of Vcdantic writings, mostly in ver-,c, are attributed 
to him, the chief being the JJpadcsa-ialuxsrl^ a summary of 
his doctrine in verse. Until stiictly scientific methods of 
compan'son arc applied to these works, it will be impossible 
to say how many arc by Sankara The best scholars usually 
decide against them all Numcious Sakta w^orks in piose 
and ver.se also bear hi.s name, but there can haidly be a doubt 
that they aic not his offspiing. About the Vedania-suit a- 
bhdshya fortunately there can be no question 

§ 195. The following is a brief outline of his advaitavdda, 
pure monism. There exists only Biahman, one without a 


of the personal name of the wntei and of his connexion with Sankara 
Certainly the Huddhist evidence cited m favoui of the early date of the 
Kariha does not seem to be cogent See BB-rneltf/JiAS 1910, p. 131 ff , 


Jacobi, /a! (75 xxxin 51, I 

^ sifF S14. ’ Thibaut, XXXIV, sxff. 

’ Macdonell, .SZ 402; Keith, A A. 11. The date A.U S05-97, pro- 
posed by S V Venkate^vara m JJiAS 1916, is scarcely likely to 

be light, in view' of the date of Vachaspati’s BMmctii. 
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second, spiritual, unknowable The mateiiai woild Is JSfaya, 
illusion. The human soul is identical with Biahman iat 
tvam asi, ‘ Thou art that.' But this conti adicts all^ cxpei iciicc, 
and man must live In his expeiicnce. Ihcicfore S.inkaia dis- 
tinguishes between supieme truth and the tiuth of experience 
Similarly, he recognizes not only God as he tiuly is undei the 
name para Biahman. the supreme Brahman, but also the same 
being enwiapped in limitations and attributes as apara Brah- 
man, the lowei Brahman, who is the world-soul and a personal 
God The whole of our lower knowledge, however, our ideas 
of the woild, all our personal experience and oui conception 
of ourselves as distinct personalities — all this is more truly 
described as ignorance than as knowledge Libciation comes 
■when a man rises from ignorance to true knowledge This 
comes finally by the giace of God, but a man may prepare 
himself by study of the Veda and by the di.sciphnc of the 
Vedanta. Even aftei knowledge is attained, the m.in con- 
tinues to live, but at death he leceives final icleaso ' Brahman 
he iS and into Brahman he is resolved ’ 

It Is notewoithy that Sankara holds stiongly that, wdnle 
works may piepare the soul for the duscipline of knowledge, 
they can never help the man to leach release, but neccssauly 
bind him evei more firmly to transmigration Hence, when 
a man becomes a sannyasT of the Advaita Vedanta, he gives 
up sacrifices and the other duties of the oidinaiy Hindu com- 
pletely, and seeks knowledge as the only means to i clease. 
This renunciation of the regulai Hindu life i.s typified in the 
act of laying a.side the sacred thread, which is part of the 
ceremony of initiation into the life of the sannyasT. 

^ 196 The striking lesemblance which ccitain features of the 
teaching of Gaudapada and Sankara present to Mahayana 
philosophy led Hindu controveisialists to assail it as ‘ covert 
Buddhism; ’ ^ and some modern scholars have been inclined 
to say that its illusion and its doctiine of double truth have no 
foundation in the Upamshads and must have been drawn fiom 
' e g m the Ptulma P. 
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the ilval faith.i This contention is strengthened by the fact 
that Ihcjc IS no doctiine of illusion in the Vedanta-sutras- 
But scholatly opinion seems now inclined to conclude that, m 
the caily Upanishads, there is unquestionably, along with other 
ideas, the basis for a doclimc of pure monism, and that we 
need go no faithci afield than the Sveidiraiara U. for the 
doctrine of mdyd, but that Gaudapada and Sankaia were 
piobably influenced in some degiee by the two philosophical 
sj/ stems of the Mahayana ® 

^197. But there aic other chaiacteristics of the Bhashya 
which aie woithy of attention. Most of them have a basis in 
the sutras but they arc clearly woiked out by Sankaia. All 
the mam features of oilhodox Hinduism are accepted and 
buUics.scd with aigumcnts, c.g the inspnation of the Puranas,'* 
the peimanent presence of all thctiaditional gods, even though 
each IS a. ti ansi tut being,'’ the visibility of the gods to rishis in 
ancient time,'’ the caling- of the sacrifice by the gods,^ the 
<issumptiou by a gcid of many liodics so as to be present at many 
sacrifice.s at one moment,'' &c Thus the gieat philosophy, 
vihich began by holding the popular leligion in contempt, “ has 
now become its willing servant. 

It is clear that by Sunkaia’s day the Upanishads, the Gita 
and tlic Vi’ddnta-sHtras weic recognized as the fundamental 
sciipture.s of the Vedanta. At a latei date they weie called 
the Pi'a'ithdnaLraya or Triple Canon Although the Gitd 
and the Sultas are but smnii, they aie icgaided with almost 
as much veneration as the Upanishads, which aie snUi. 

Indian scliolats ficqucntly speak of Sankaia as one of the 
gieatest of the woild's independent philosophic thinkers. The 

■‘eg Walleser, DA V 22 (f , also Dr, Jha . see Keith, JR AS 1916, 
270 f. 

^ Thibdut, XXXJV. xci-\cvii , Keith, .56 64 

® Barnett, /AM 6' 1910, 1364 . Jacobi, XXXI 11 . 151 ff ; Poussin, 
JRAS 1910,12911., Keith, /AM 5 . 1916, 380 
Bhashya on I- 3, 33 , SBE XXXItr. 222-3 

" On t 3, 28 : lb 202-3 " On 1 . 3, 34 Ib 222 

" On III I, 7: SBh XXXVIII. iio-i 

” On 1 . 3, 27, SBE:. XXXIV. 199-200. “ bee 33 
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tiuth seems to be that he nevei questioned the tiutli of the 
basis of the Vedanta, i e, those wiitings winch weic then 
recognized as revelation of the first grade, iriiti Yet within, 
these theological limits Sankaia displays consuinmalc philo- 
sophical capacity : he is the Thomas Aquinas of Hinduism 
§ 198 He seems to have been a man of organizing capacity 
as well as a thinker. Tradition avers that he found the ascetic 
orders of the Vedanta in disorder and legulated them, dividing 
them into ten groups, placing each under one of his disciples 
and naming them after these leadeis Certainly, the sannyasis 
of the Vedanta to-day aie in ten groups, and are known as 
Dasnamis, 1 e. sannyasis of ten names, and they unanimously 
asciibe Iheii constitution and iiiic to Sankara^ Theie aie 
also sannyasinls. A company of them whom 1 saw at the 
Khumbh Mela at Allahabad in 3918 belonged to the Gui 
order He also founded foui monasteiies, to form ccntics of 
advaita learning and influence, Siingcil in Mysore, Govar- 
dhana m Puri, Sarada® in Dwaika,ancl Joshi at Eadannaih in 
the Himalayas All four have smvived to oiu day, and thcie 
aie a number of suboidinatc houses Sringeii, of which he 
was himself the head. Is the chief monasteiy, and its uilei is 
the supreme Pontiff of all advaita sannyasis. 

§ 199 Sankara made many tom s through India, and pioved 
a triumphant controversialist, if we may tuist the tiadilions of 


Th® aaroes are i Tyrth/x, 2 Jls/ama^ 3. ^i,iuxsv<cii, 4 liliaiaiu 
K c 7- ^Sx' 7 'aia, 8 &agara, 9 Gtri, la. Pun. Only 

brst three are pure, i e restnctetl to twice-bom men, or i.uhci to 
Brahmans for Kshatriyas and Vaisyas are negligible Half of tbe 
Bliarati ordei is also said to be pure The othei six ai e open to the four 
CMtes, but to no others One often hears the phiase SaHk<ir<,\ Dambs 
'n^eimost group of foi only a Brahman can 
receive a amiaa, 1, e. a bamboo rod ; and the ceremonial winch attaches 
to It IS so troublesome that many piefer to do without it Many of the 
m,!® discarded clothing, and are called Nagas (fromMr™« 

^ hundreds of them at the Kumbh Mela of loit 

.oliA patroness of the sciences and speech is 

called Sarada, and has five faces and ten anns : Krishna Saslri, SII. 187 
radmon nms that to her grace Sankara attributed his poweis To this 
day the incumbent of Snhgerr, whether in the montistery or on tour, publicly 

amongst ,tLm towering high" 
above the rest For this reason some scholars say Sankara was a Siikla 
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Ills school, and, ccrlainly, the cxtraoidinaiy influence which 
Ills teaching had in many paits of India in the following 
centuncs forms the best coiu'boialion of the claim. Thus, it 
is clear that the whole vast body of Smaita householdeis in 
the South and in Gnjaiat, <ind many also thioughout the 
North, became his disciples, and iccogni/ed him as their 
leligious head. To this day the supciior of the monastery in 
Siingeii, who always beais the honoured name, Sankara, is 
Pontiff, not only of all advaita sannyasTs, but of all the Smartas 
of the South and the West as well Hence the immense 
influence which the Sankaia wields, and the wealth which 
flows into the monastery. This connexion sheds light on 
Sankaia’s acceptance and defence of the mam positions of 
oUliodox Ilmduistn In his 7 >//<n/rya 

But his Leaching pioduccd large icsults outside the imnaechate 
cncic of his pledged disciples The Bhagavatas' in eveiy 
part of the counfiy, a Ramaite sect," which can be tiaced in 
the litcratuic, and which ought in all piobability to be located 
m the South, and, at the otbci extremity of India, the Saivas 
of Kashmn,’ all fell undci the spell of his philosophy, and 
taught It, in purity 01 with modifications, foi centuries 

^ 200. There are also widespread traditions to the effect 
that he persecuted the Buddhists and the Jams and destroyed 
their books, and cleansed the woiship of a number of disrepu- 
table Hindu sects. To one who foi the first time reads the 
BJiashya these late .stoiics may well seem foolish inventions, 
nor can any one accept them ^is they stand ; yet his connexions 
With orthodox householdeis give a certain plausibility to the 
statements. lie may possibly have originated the Right- 
hand movement among Saktas ® 

^ See ? 210. , “ See 219 ^ See § 230 

* The two Sankara-vtjayoi axe clearly far from historical, yet they 
leflect tradition, portions of which may be in the main true. The work 
attributed to Madhava must have been written after that scholar’s death , 
and both seem to ha\e been provoked by the Man’miinjari and the 
Aladhvavijaya . Krishiiasamy iViyar, 3 ; and see § 279. 

' See § 317. 
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There are some Hindu scholars who say that he ouginated 
and enfoiced the Smaita lule of woi shipping the five gods/ 
but there is no evidence in suppoit of the asseition. 

§301. The nexc outstanding wiitcr on the Vedanta is 
Vachaspati Misia, who occupies a veiy noticeable position 
He tells us himself that he belonged to Tnhiit and that he 
lived under a king named Niiga , and in one of his books, the 
Nyayasuchlmbaiidha^ he gives A D H41 as the year in which 
it was written.- His home and his date aie thus known. He 
was a Smarta Brahman, and must have been a very capable 
teacher of philosophy He left seven books, all cxpositoiy 
works, which set foith, m cleai and accinatc philosophic 
language, five out of the six oithodox philosophies of Ilmdursm, 
the Vaiseshika being the only one of the six he did not 
expound He us thus a veiy staking figuic. Ifvciy scholai 
before his date is a conti ovci sialust, upholding his own school 
against ail comers, and figlitmg the teaching of cveiy othei 
school. Vachaspati, on the othci hand, knows no liias he is 
simply an honest cxpositoi of ical philosophic giasp and gicat 
power of acemate expiession. His boolrs have therefore been 
greatly admiied and widely used as text-books since liis day. 
He wiote a commentary, the Bhamatl, on Sankaia’s BItashya 
which has been the most populai and useful of all the innu- 
merable woiks written to expound that inastci piece, and has 
been mteipreted 111 turn by^ many scholiasts. 

c. The Sdnkliya. 

§303. The Sdnkhya-kdnkd, which, soon aftei it was 
written, was honoured by an attack fiom the great Vasu- 
bandhu, was translated into Chinese in the sixth century by 
a Buddhist monk.'^ Probably a little later, a scholar named 
Gaudapada (seemingly not the same as Sankara’s parama- 
giirii) ^ wi'Ote the Sdhkhya-kdnkd-bhdshya^ which is of con- 

’ See § 207 - Woods, Yogn, xjcni. 

" Nanjio 1300 Cf Takakusu, BEFEO IV I 

* Jacobi, XXXn I 53,/; 2, Kcuh,/A’alA 1916, 171, A.S 87. 
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sideiablc importance in determining the piecise meaning of 
the piinciples summailzed in the stanzas Then about 
A D. 850 Vclchaspati produced his Sdukhya-tattva-kaumndi, 
an exposition, of the Kdrikd, which is regarded as one of the 
most authoritative of bankhya works, and has been expounded 
in many supci -commcnlanes 

d. The Yoga. 

§ 203. Theie is a similar stoiy to tell of the Yoga. A 
Bhashya on the Yoga-satra was written some time after 
A. D 550 by an unknown writer, and Vachaspati wrote the 
Tattva- VaisdradJ^ also an exposition of the Suira, about 
A. D 8jo Woods icmaiks 

The Bhiidiyti and , still more, tlit TaUva- r'rt/jArrr./i'.iie masteipieces of 
the philosophical style. They are far from being a loosely collected body 
of glosses, Thcsi excessively abbreviated and disconnected order of 
words is intentional. 

It is veiy noticeable that the fresh developments in Yoga 
thcoiy and practice icflected in the Tantras, Againas, and 
Saihhitas do not seem to have produced the slightest effect on 
the ancient school. 

0 1 he Vaiscshika 

^ 204. Thcie is only one Vaiscshika writer to be mentioned, 
Piasastapacld, whose date is in the neighbourhood ol A.D 6co, 
and without whose Bhddiya the Vathshtka-sfdrae would be 
almost unintelligible But another woik, the original of which 
is lost, siuvivcs in a translation* in A. D. 548 the pilgrim, 
Hioucn Tsang, translated the Dasapadartha, said to be by 
Jnanachandra, into Chinese 

f The Nydya 

^ 205, The preceding chapter has shown that Vatsyayana’s 
Bhashya, which lights up the obscurity of the Nydya-sfitras, 
belongs to the fifth or the beginning of the sixth century. To 


' Yoga, IX. 
N 
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that we now add Uddyotal:ara’sA 3 v 7 /«-zv 7 ;';^A’n',on ih^Bhashya, 
and Ydich^5^2.tiBNydya<'ariika-tdipayya~i!kir, the foimci fiom 
about A D. 650, the lattei from about 840. 

On these two closely related schools two siguiricanl facts 
requiietobe chronicled here. First, with Ihasastapada, the 
atomic school becomes frankly theistic, and about the same 
time both schools become closely connected with the Pasupata 
seetd Secondly, the question has been seriously raised, 
whether the new doctrine of inference called vydpti, which 
appeals in Indian logical ticatises at this time, is not due to 
the influence of the Aristotelian logic ^ 

The study of logic in early India was gieally enriched 
the laboms of numeious Buddhist and Jain thinkers Of all 
these scholars the most influential by far was the Buddhist 
Dignaga, who flourished before the middle of the sixth 
century ; but the fiist Jam logician, SIddhasena I)iva,kaia, 
lived piobably a century earliei, and latci Jain thinkers did 
good serviced 

B The PnrdKos 

§ %o6. All the Puranas, except the Bhn^a'vata, seem to have 
been in existence by the end of this pciiod, and probably 
earlier It is also probable that theie was an authoiitative 
list of the eighteen, in which both the Sit>a and the Vnyii 
would have a place. But, though the ciglitccn existed then, 
all weie not in the condition ui which they aic to-day. 
Numerous sections, khandas, samhitas, and such like have 
since then been foisted on the oiiginal texts, and laigc portions 
of the originals have been lost, cither thiough accident or 
deliberate sectarian malice. 

The Garnda P. is cleat ly a manual compiled for the use of 
Smaita priests , for it contains detailed instructions foi the 
worship of the five gods, and gives information in many other 

’ Keith, 1914, 1097 

^ Vidyabhushana, MSIL. 22-55 > 

‘ Chaps. i6, i~, 23-24, 38-40, 42. 


tb 1096. 
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subjects which a practising priest would want to have. The 
Agui is also a Smarta document ; for it gives detailed instruc- 
tions about the woiship of the five gods/ but it may be 
meant foi the use of Bhagavata piiests/ foi it gives far more 
attention to Vishnu than to the other foui, it contains a list of 
Pahcharatia Samhitas,^ which is possible in a Bhagavata. but 
not in a puiely Smaita work, and it uses the Bhagavata 
mantra at several points ^ Both Puranas show very distinctly 
the influence of the Sakta teaching given in the Agamas, 
Tantras, and Sarhhitas Of the original chaiacter of the 
Ndrada, Vardha, Vdmana, and Brahmavmvarta Puranas it is 
hard to speak with certainty, but all seem to have contained 
Vaishnava mateiial The Siva^ Littga, and Kurma Puianas 
aie all Saiva in general charactei, and all thiee'’ contain 
copies of certain paits of the Lakulisa-Pasupata material 
which seems to have appeared fiisl in the VdyiA Of the 
SLanda ® it is not possible to speak with certainty. 

C. Snidrtas and their Lita atiU'L 

^407 At an caily date some organizing geniu.s peisuaded 
the Smartas to make it a regular practice to worship the five 
gods, paheha deva, Vishnu, Siva, Duiga, Sfirya, Ganesa, in 
what is called Pahclidyatana Pfija-P but the precise time and 
the name of the oiganizer are unknown. Many Smaitas say 
that It was Sankara who imposed the rule ; some say Kuma- 
rila, while others say the piactice is of still earlier oiigiii 
But what is cleai fiom the list itself is that the rule was 
foimed at a time when Biahma had alicady fallen into the 

1 Chaps. 21, 23, 69; 71; 73, 74 

“ Bhagavatas often act as arJiakas Chap 39 

* e. g m chaps. 27 and 48. 

® See the quotations in Madhva’s Bt (thma-silti a-hhashya 
Swa, Uttarardha, IX, ix, Linga, VII , Kilrma, LII , 

^ See § 165 ® But see H. P. Sastrl, I. In. 

“ That is, ‘Five-Shrmcs Worship’ The methods of the worship as 
practised to-day explain the name See § 332, For the word see Jacob, 
EAU. 171 
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background, and the five god^ were prominent. The evidence 
contained in this chapter makes it probable that that was true 
by the opening of the seventh century ; but it is impossible 
to give anything like a definite date. It is also essential to 
notice that the five aie merely a panchayat lepresenting all 
the gods the orthodox man recognizes the whole pantheon ; 
and, while he worships the five, he may worship as many moi e 
as he likes, Towaids the end of this penod five Upanishads, 
one on each of the divinities, were put together and called the 
Athajvahvas They are doubtless all founded on sectarian 
Upanishads. 

§ ao8 It will be at once recognized that Sankarals philoso- 
phical position fits the Smaita conception of the pantheon 
perfectly From the point of view of religious practice, the 
only difference between the advaita Vedanta and the Karma 
Mimamsa lies in the recognition of the Absolute behind all 
the gods Thus it is not at all strange that Sankara won over 
a large number of Smaitas to the acceptance of his .sy.stem. 
To this clay, in most parts of South India and Gujaiat, the 
word Smarta implies allegiance to Sankaia as well as to the 
five gods and to Vedic ob.scrvance. 

§1109 For the twice-born the most interesting literatuic 
published during the period would be the law-books and the 
works on the Mimamsa. The Nm-ada and the Brihn',pati aic 
the chief legal smritis produced at this time, but there were 
many otheis The publication of the gical woiks of Prabha- 
kara and Kumarila on the Karma Mimarhsa would be of gicat 
interest to all Siautas and Smartas. Both these wi iters, and 
many othei notable scholars of the pciiod, Prasastapada, 
Vatsyayana, Udyotakara, and Vachaspati Mi^ra were either 
Srautas 01 Smartas. The Caruda seems to be a manual 
written for Smarta priests. 

^ Weber, HIL. 170 Kennedy, W 346, S:c 

“ See § 206 
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D. Vuishnai'a Literature. 
a. Bhagavata Literature, 

3 iO. It seems dear that the Bhagavatas followed the 

Smaitas in the two steps we have just dealt with they 

accepted the worship of the five gods and the advaita Vedanta. 

Yet it seems as if then acceptance of the five gods had been 

less serious than their recognition of Siva as equivalent to 

Vishnu so much seems to be implied in the practice of the 

sect to-day. Probably about the end of this period, after the 

adoption of Sankara’s system, some Bhagavata scholar wiote 

the Skanda U.} to establish the truth of the doctrine of the 

/ 

identity of Vishnu and Siva The philosophy is advaita, and 
the classical passage in the ILarivaihsa on the subject is 
utilized A Bhagavata is mentioned among the Vaishnava 
Sarhhita.s, which may be a Bhagavata document. 

^311. Many Bhagavatas aie temple ministrants in South 
India to-day, and thci'e is evidence which tends to suggest 
that in eaily times still laiger numbeis performed that service 
IDat Agni P seems to be a manual picpared for the use of 
Bhagavata piicsts, as is suggested above ^ In the Tamil 
country to-day, while in most temples the ritual is conducted 
in accoi dance with the lules laid down in the Pancharatra 
Samhitas, there are a few temples in which Vaikhanasa 
Samhitas are used. This is true of the shrine of Venkatesvaia 
on Tuupati hill, and of the temples m Conjeeveram, and 
Sripeiumbudur. What the age of these Samhitas may be, is 
not yet known. They differ fiom the main group first of all 
m points of ritual. But there is a fai more serious distinction : 
Appaya Dikshita tells us that Vaikhanasa manuals are con- 
sistent with Vedic usage while Pancharatia Samhitas are 
unorthodox.^ Now, it is clear that in the temple of Venkate- 
svara, in which the Vaikhanasa ritual is followed to this day, 
Siva and Vishnu were woi shipped as equal until Ramanuja 

“No 105 m Schrader’s list, IP AS. 8. 

^ See the passage quoted by Chanda, TAR. loo. 


' Jacob, EAU IS 
“ § 206 
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interfered 1 Thus we can scarcely be wrong in concluding 
that the Vaikhanasa Samhitas have for contuiies been used by 
Bhagavata archakas^ for the ritual. It also seems cleai that 
there were many rnoie temples in which Vishnu and Siva were 
adoied as equal— -i.e Bhagavata shrines— during this period 
than theie are to-day; for many such temples aie mentioned 
in the hymns of the Alvais ®, and we know that Ramanuja 
sought to substitute Pahchaiatia foi Vaikhanasa ritual wherevei 
he went. What is the i elation between these manuals and the 
Vaikhanasa-sutras 

b Paiickai atra Liiej'atu} c 

■^213. The rise of the Vaishnava, or Pahchaidtra, Saihhitas ® 
IS the most notable fact in the Vishuuitc history of the peiiod, 
but it is not yet possible to state with ceitamty when oi where 
they weie written They can be Liaced in Ka.shmu in the 
tenth century, in the Tamil country m the eleventh,'^ and at 
later dates in South Kanaia,^ but clear rcfciences at carhci 
dates are still lacking. The utmost we can say is that their 
staking similarity to the Saiva Agamas and to the caily 
Tantnk literature, both Hindu and Buddhist, suggests that 
the earliest of them arose about the same time as these thice 
literatuies, i e. piobably between A.l> 600 and 800, and that 
there is nothing in the general chaiactci of the books that is 
opposed to such a date. More piccisc evidence may become 
available any day,® 

The Samhitas are supposed to numbei 108 ; but about 
double that number of names aie known Lists occur in loui 

’ Govindacharya, A’. 142. - I. e. temple-mmistrantt. 

Krishna Sastri, SJI 12, See § 160. 

° In this connexion 1 am much indebted to Dr. Schrader’s excellent 
monograph, Introduction to iJie PancMratta. and the Aktrbudhnya 
Scmihttd^ also to Govindachaiya’s art /IMS. 1911, 93 Sff.; and to 
the relevant section in Iyengar’s Onilinei. 

" Schrader, IP AS 17 f. 

’ In Madhva's Bhashya on the Ved&nta-sfaras. 

® A careful survey of Vaishnava Tamil literature would likely provide 
some evidence. Sankara’s statement about Sandilya, Bfuuhya, H, n 45, 
m all probability rests on a Samhita 
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SamhitSs, three containing over 100 names each, the fouith 
containing only 34. Taking the three long lists first, 52 names 
aie common ; taking all foui, only ii are common The results 
aie thus lathei hazy. Further, these books have suffeied 
fjorai inteipolation in piecisely the same way as the Puranas 
Hence, it is not strange that the few scholars who have given 
some time to then study do not agree in their conclusions as 
to which are the earliest documents.^ 

§ 313. It is probably true that each Saihhita, even in its 
earliest form, represented some sectarian division or some 
vaiiety of doctrine oi worship. Thus one of the Agastya 
Sarhhitas is a Ramaite work ; it is probable that the Nara- 
smiJid spiaiig from the special cult of the Narasimha incarna- 
tion, which we deal with clsewheie, and the Dattatrcya, the 
Gancsa, and the Sanra may reflect the worship of Datta- 
tieya, Ganeia, and the Sun. That later developments are 
leflected in the Sathhila literature is plain. Ramanuja’s stay 
at Melkotc is described in several works , while Madhva 
doctrine obtiudcs itself distinctly in otheis The hteratiue 
will not be fully intelligible until these sectarian distinctions 
aie realized. Schradei holds that most of the hteiatuie was 
produced in the north, but believes that several of the woiks 
belong to the Tamil south, notably /rziirra, Upcndra^dxid Briliad 
Brdhina'‘‘ He may be light, but, on the other hand, these 
may be northern woiks interpolated in the south, 

§314 The Sarhhitas arc histoiicaliy notewoithy in two 
ways. They mark first the emergence of ^akta pnnciples in 
the Vaishnava sect. But they are also notable as being the 
fiist manuals formed to expiess both the beliefs and the 
piactice of Vaishnavas. In the mattei of practice they are as 
it weie the Kalpasutias of tire Vaishnavas.® Like the 

' Schrader {IP AS. 30) lakes Pcaishkara, Varaha, and Brahma as 
the earliest of all, while Iyengar {Outlines^ 175) regards the Lakshmi 
as ‘ decidedly very old and says that the Padma is perhaps the oldest ’ of 
all With tins latter judgement my friend, Mr A Govmdacharya Svainm 
of Mysore city, agrees 

“ IP AS 16 f. ® Govmdacharya, 5 '. igil, 94 °- 
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Saiva Agamas, the Sarhhitas aie said to consist of four 
sections : 

Jhana-pada : philosophical theology. 

Yoga-fada the new yoga teaching and practice. 

Kriyd-pdda-. the building of temples and the making of 
images 

Chaiya-pdda-. leligious piactice. 

Only two Sarhhitas, howevei, aic known which are actually 
divided in this way, the Padma and the Visknvtattva Even 
those which deal with all the font categories aie arranged in 
other ways, and many deal only with Kiiya and Charya. 
Indeed a veiy large part of all the mateiial of the Samhitas 
deals with piactice This explains why they were so long 
kept secret. 

§ai5. The theology of the chief Sarhhitas is essentially 
a development of the teaching of the Naiayanlya episode of 
the Epic with the addition of a considerable ;!^akla clement 
The basis of the philosophy is the theistic Yoga. Oui biief 
outline of the teaching is taken from Dr Schiadci’s excellent 
Einalysis . In the supieme state Vishnu and his Saktt ' are one 
Paramatman without distinction. It is in cieation that 
they become distinguishable. Piimaiy Creation falls into 
two stages, and Secondary Creation, which takes place 
36,000 times between two Piimary Creations, also falls 
into two. 

A, In the first stage of Primary Creation the Sakti awakes 
as if from sleep m^hei two aspects, knyd, action, and bhm, 
becoming, and manifests the six gitna^ i.e. attributes, of hci 
Lord, viz knowledge, uniestiicted powei, eneigy, stiength, 
\uility, splendoui These six together constitute Vasudeva, 
the first vyuha^ and his iakti Lakshmi The six fall into 
pairs, and from them emanate in older Samkarshana, 
Pradyumna, and Aniruddha, the second, third, and fourth 
vyuhas, and theii Saktis. From the vyiihas proceed twelve 
See § 1 68, u ^ 
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SLib'Vyuhas and twelve Vidyesvaras. In this stage of creation 
aie produced also the vibhavas, or incarnations of Vishnu, 
thirty-nine in number, and Vailointha, Highest Heaven, with 
all Its dwellers. 

B In the second stage of Primary Creation the bhuti aspect 
of the Sakti is manifested in the grosser forms, Kutastha 
Purusha and Maya Sakti. The Kutastha ^Purusha is the 
aggregate of individual souls, massed together like bees, while 
the Maya is the immaterial source of the universe. From 
her is produced Niyata, the regulator of ;dl things ; from 
Niyata Kala, transcendental Time, legarded as a driving 
force , and from Kala the Guna-body, whence the three 
Sankhyan gunas emanate and coalesce into Mulaprakriti, the 
impalpable source of material things All these creations 
remain in existence from the time they are created until the 
time of Universal Dissolution, Mahapralaya 

C. The first stage of each Secondary Creation corresponds 
very closely with the Sankhyan evolution Yet there are 
differences; the Vaishnava system staits not only with the 
Mulaprakriti and Purusha but with Kala also, and the 
Purusha is the one Kutastha Purusha instead of an infinite 
number of souls. The other differences need not detain us, 

D The five gross elements, ether, air, light, water, and 
earth, having been produced, coalesce into a mass, and the 
woild-egg, with the creator god, Brahma, the fifth vyuha, 
in It, is produced, or, according to certain Sarhhitas, innu- 
merable world-eggs; and thereaftei theie come the details of 
creation 

Souls aie of four classes, the Hbeiated, those fit for libeia- 
tion, the ever -bound, and those fit for darkness. Predesti- 
nation IS thus clearly taught. A soul reaches knowlege and 
liberation by the grace of the Lord, and he is not merged 
in him but joins him in Vaikuntha. A few Sarhhitas are so 
advaitic in tone as to approach the idea of the absolute 
identity of the soul and God, but the general teaching clearly 
recognizes the soul as distinct. The soul is atomic in size, 
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but when liberated is omniscient and in a sense also omni- 
potent and omnipicsciit. 

The doctrine of the channels and ccntics of occult force in 
the human body with its method of Yo'J'a piactice and 
miraculous results, which we desaibe below ^ as found in the 
Sakta system, appeals in the same foim in these Vaishnava 
works.^ The doctiines of mantra and yantra in the Sarhhitas 
aie indistinguishable from the Sakta teaching described 
below.® Magic in all its foims, with innumciable spells and 
rites and talismans, is carefully described and eageily com- 
mended. The great sectaiiaii mantias, Om naino Bhagavate 
Vanidevaya (Bhagavata), Om nawo NTifelyandya (Su 
Vaishnava), and the famous mantra ol Naiaslthha are all 
adored and studied and cx|>oundcd in a thousand ways. 
The sect-mark of the Sti-Vaishnavas of South Tndi'a consists 
of two white curving lines, like the outline of a vase, and 
a single icd veitical line set in the centre and meeting the 
white lines at the base I’hc ivhitc lines icprcscnt Vishnu, 
the red line his sakti, in accoulancc with the SfikU doctiiiK 
of cication The Saiiihitas otdain that V.d.shnavas shall not 
only paint the sect-maik on tlie biow and dscwlicrc, but shall 
also biand the symbols of Vishnu on the body with icd-hot 
irons The twice-born Vaishnava is expected to select a guru 
and icceive initiation, iltks/id, fiom him, Initiation consists 
of five acts, Titpa, biandiiig the symbols on the hody^Pititd! a, 
painting the sect-mark, Ndma, taking a name, ManUa, 
leception of the formula of adoration, Vfga, worship * There 
is nothing m Vaishnavism th<it concsponds with chakxx-ffijdk' 
and only vegetarian, offciings arc allowed in the temples. 
The strict Vaishnava uses only vegetarian diet 1 he Priucha- 
ratra system is still unorthodox in these manuals,*^ as wc 
found it to be ui the Epic 

Ihe religion of the Sarhhitas is open to ail foui Hindu 


^ See § 332 
® \ 232 
" See § 234 , 
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Sclmicki , I PAS. iiSff. 
Oovind.ifh,trya,/A’/(,S 946 
Scln.uloi, //b/.V. y7. 
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castes without distinction, but not to outcastes. The position 
of the Gita ^ in this matter is retained. 

§3x6. In the Tamil south, alongside of the Pahcharatia 
manuals, about a dozen Sarhhitas aie found, which axe called 
Vaikhanasa. They aie discussed above.® 

We now deal briefly with the few local groups or sub-sects 
vvhich can be distinguished at this stage in Vaishnava history. 

I.- Tamil Vaishiiavas. 

§317. We begin with the Tamil country Fi'Om the 
seventh to the tenth century there seems to have been a 
succession of poet-smgeis in Tamil-Iand who wandered about 
from shrine to shrine, composing hymns and singing in 
ecstasy before the images of their loved divinity. Many 
were Saivas, and many were Vaishnavas. Of the latter 
twelve are specially remembered, and honoured under the 
title of Alvars. Their religion was above all a passionate 
emotion. Their chief joy was to gaze into the divine eyes of 
a favourite image, and to poui out their praises in music and 
song Often, after a long absence, the poet’.s feeling was too 
much for him, and he fell unconscious on the temple-floor 
before the image, stunned by the flood of his emotions, or, 
during the night, he would fall sick with longing for the 
beautiful face which he could not see until the temple-doors 
were opened in the morning They taught Outcastes, and 
some of them are said to have been Outcastes. Apart from 
local legends and epithets suggested by the temples or the 
foims of the images, their poems show only the influence of 
the Epics and early Puranas, The Samhitas were probably 
late in penetrating to the Tamil south. Yet these men have 
been regaided as the teachers of the SrI-Vaishnava sect. 
Their hymns have a great and honoured place In the training 
of scholars and in public worship, and their images are wor- 
shipped in the temples. The following is the list of their 

^ §88 


^ § 3II. 
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names m the traditional order of their appearance, i. Poy- 
gaiai, % Bhutattu. 3. Peyar, 4 Tinimalisai, 5* Sathakopa oi 
Nammalvar, 6 . Madhurakavi, 7. Kulasckhar, S Peiiyai, 
9 Andal, 10. Tondaiippodi, ii Tiiuppanar, 1 3 . Tirumangai 
One of these, Andal, was a woman. Tirumangai and Nam- 
malvar are the greatest, and Nammalvar is the most famous 
of all. There is no certainty yet as to the chronology of the 
Alvais. Barnett^ suggests that Tirumangai and Nammalvar 
belong to the eighth century or thei eabouts but other dates 
are proposed by other scholars - 

There are two Upanishads which probably belong to this 
period, and which aie both devoted to the Naiayana-mantia, 
Oih fiamo Nardyanaya^ namely the Ndrdyam and the Atrna- 
hodha Upanishads.® The SrI-Vaishnava sect, which Look definite 
shape among Tamil Vaishnavas during the next period, use this 
formula as then sect-mantia ThusthcUpamshad.sarcpiobably 
connected with the sect. 

3. The Narasimha Sect 

§318 The date of the Nnsiiiiha-tdpanlya Upanishads'*^ 
makes it plain that the Nrisimha, or Narasirhha, sect which 
worshipped the Man-lion incaination of Vishnu, muit have 
been oiganized, at the latest, quite early in this period This 
god is recognized all over India, but traces of his woiship aie 
far moie abundant in the south than the north ; and he i.s still 
the family god of many families in the south. Yet we must 
not assume that the sect was founded in the south. The 
sectarian mantra is an a?mshi!ibh verse, called the loyal 
mantra, mantrardja, of Nnsiniha, and it is accompanied by 
four ancillary mantras The chief sciiptuie of the sect is the 
pail of Upanishads already mentioned. The fiist, called the 

1 BMCTB 7. 

= K. Aijangar, AI. 220, 377 , S. Aiyangar, TS 399 

® Deussen, SUV. 747 ff. 

* As they were expounded by Gautlapada about A D. 750 or rather later, 
they cannot be dated later than the seventh century See Deussen, SUV. 
752 ff 
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Nrisnhha-pm'va-tdpanlya, is m two parts, the fiist of which 
glorifies the loyal mantra by mystic identifications and inter- 
pretations, and also the foui Ahga mantras, while the second 
gives directions for the making, by means of the royal mantia 
of Nrisiihha and three othei famous Vaishnava mantras, of 
a diagram, yantra^ which, woin on the neck, the arm, or in 
a lock of hail, will prove a potent amulet. The second 
Upanishad, called the Nrisimha-uttara-tapamya, also en- 
courages the cult of the royal mantra, but its emphasis falls 
on the sectarian theology, in which Nrisimha is identified with 
the supieme Brahman, the Atman, and the syllable Orn. 
Both Upanishads were expounded by Gaudapada;, and the 
fiist at least by Sankara The use of the famous mantraraja 
was not confined to the sect * three chapters are devoted to 
its exposition in the AJurbudhnya 6’.^ The populaiity of the 
Nnsimha Upanishads led to their being imitated in other 
sects , the most notewoithy of these copies are the Rama, 
Ganapati, Gopdla, and Tt zpnrd Tdpaniya Upanishads ® 
Theie are two othei documents belonging to the sect which 
in all probability come fiom this period, the NitsimJm 
Upapurdnap and the Ni tsnnha S * The formei is men- 
tioned by Alberuni in a.d. 1030," so that it almost certainly 
belongs to the period, but theie is more doubt about the 
latter, as the earliest known reference to it is in Vedanta 
Desika of the fouiteenth centuiy. 

3, The Rama Sect. 

^ aip. In a late inteipolated passage in Valmiki’s Rdrnd- 
yanap Rama is hailed as the one eternal God, and his 
devotees aie mentioned, but there is no evidence that an 
organized Ramaite sect existed in those early days. But 
there need be no doubt about the existence of such a sect in 
this period. It is implied in the Rdzna-pfirva-tdpamya 
’ Chaps 541056 See Schrader, 143 

“ See § 219, ^ 239, § 280; § 316, “ Eggeling. 3515 

^ Schrader, JPAS. 8, 18. ® Sarhau, h 130 

“VI 119 : see § 107. 
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Upanishad/ which set.^ Kama foith as an incaination of 
Brahman, expounds a royal mantra — Ram Rmnaya namah— 
and describes a mystic diagram which leads to leleasc and 
othei blessings A seciet alphabet is also taught as the 
vehicle of secret mantias. The Rama-uttara-tapauiya 
Upanishad^ consists mostly of passages taken fiom cailiei 
Upanishads, and may belong to a later date. One of the 
Vaishnava Samhitas, the Agastya-Sutlkshna Sainvada^ is 
a Ramaite work, and almost ceitainly belongs to this period , 
for it is referred to and quoted in the Adhydtma RdmdyanaP 
Dr. Schiadei's assumption that the woiship of Rama is a 
modern giowth, and that a Ramaite Sarhhita must thcrefoie 
be a very lecent production, is unfounded, for thcie is plenty 
of evidence that Rama has been continuously worshipped 
fiom very eaily times. But until this and other Samhitas 
bearing Ramaite names® ate carefully examined, the question 
of theii date must remain in doubt. 

§ aao, We may also leasonably ask whether there was not 
a Dattatreya sect. This seems to be implied by what is 
contained in the Yadava’gitt Mahatmyn in the Ndrada and 
Matsya Puianas, by vaiious references clscwheic to Dalta- 
treya, and by what the Manbhaus say, 

E Salva Literature. 

§ 2ai. It is not yet possible to say definitely how many 
Saiva sects used or pioduced Agamas One is inclined to 
suggest, very tentatively, a division of mediaeval Saivas into 
two groups as under : — 

! x, Pasupatas. 

3. Lakullsa-Pasupatas. 

3 Kapahkas. 

4. Nathas, 

5. Gorakshanathls 
id. Rase^vaias. 

^ Deussen, SUV 802 ® tb 818. ® bchradei, //M.S. 6, 19 

* See § 294 “ Schrader, IP AS nos 26, loi, 133 in list, pp. 6 to 9 
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b. Agamic Saivas 


/I Sanskrit School of Saiva Siddhanta 
J 3. Tamil Saivas 
j 3 Kashmir Saivas. 

^ Vila Saivas 


It is clear that the second group were closely allied, and that 
they accepted the Agamas. The Tamil and Vira Saivas call 
themselves Mahesvaras to-day and do not call themselves 
PasupataSj although their theology depends on the Pasupata 
doctrine of the Epic. Their writers reject the doctrine of the 
incarnations of Siva as taught by the Pasupatas, and tell, 
instead, stories of his having appeared in numerous theophanies. 
The fiist group weie also closely connected in several ways, 
and they do not seem to have lecognized the Agamas , but 
as only w'eak remnants of them have survived until our days 
it is difficult to get clear information We now deal with the 
sects as far as we can tiace them. 


a. Pasupata Saivas. 

•5 333 Thcie is first the paient sect of Pasupatas. Piasas- 
tapada, the early commentatoi on the Vaiseshika-siitt a, was 
a Saiva, and almost certainly a Pasupata, and Bharadvaja, 
1. e. Uddyotakara, the author of the gloss on the Nyaya-b/msky’a, 
13 definitely called Pasupatacharya. Eana and Hiouen Tsang 
both refer to the Pasupatas as one of the piomfnent sects of the 
time. Sankaia criticizes them in his Bhash-^a, on the ground 
that their doctrine of God as the operative but not the 
material cause of the world stands in opposition to Upanishad 
doctrine. 

I. The Lakulisas 

§ 33 5. The Lakullsa system, which seems to be a specialized 
form of the Pasupata,^ arose in Gujaiat, as we have seen, at 
a very early date, and probably developed a philosophical 
literature before the opening of the seventh century. Conse- 
quently they did not accept the new teaching of the Saiva 

^ Bhandarkar believes there is but the one system, called indifferently 
Pasupata, Lakullsa, oi Lakulisa-Pakipata. 
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Ag-amas. Duiing this period the sect spiead as far south as 
Mysore and also into Rajputana. The lists of the incarnations 
of Siva, which are copied in the Ltnga and Knrma Pnianas 
from the Vayu, and which mention Lakuli, are Lakulisa 
documents'^ Theie is an image ot Lakuliia, which belongs 
to the seventh century, at Jharapataii in Gujarat, 

a The Kdpahkas 

^224. The Kapalikas, i.e. the skull-men, are another 
specialization of the Pasupatas, but it is haid to say whether 
they were evei a sect. The evidence suggests that they have 
nevei been more than an order of ascetics. In doctiine and 
practice they stand in the closest possible relation to the Left- 
hand Saktas, They seem to have been oiganized about the 
very beginning of this period. An in.scuptiou,* dating fiom 
the fiist half of the seventh century, mentions the god 
Kapalesvara and his ascetics. In the Malatt-MadJiava^ a 
drama pioduccd eaily in the eighth centuiy,’ one of the chief 
chaiacteis is Aghoiaghanta, a Kapahka ascetic, who acts a.s 
piiest of the goddess Charaunda in a loyal city, and is con- 
nected with the great Saiva shrine, Sri-Saila, in the Telugu 
countiy. Kapala-Kunclala. i c. Skull-caning, is a nun, a 
devotee of the goddess, and a pupil of Aghoraghanta. Both 
piactise yoga, and through it have won miraculous poweis 
The beliefs they hold are full of Sakta ideas, and amongst 
their practices is human saciifice Aghoraghanta plots to 
saciifice the heioine of the play to Chamunda, but is finally 
killed by the hero. The nun wcais a necklace of .skulls, and 
cairies a heavy rod from which hangs a stiing of bells. 

3. The Ndihas. 

The Nathas are extremely hard to get hold of. The 
Goiakshanathis, a special sect derived from them, aie Saivas, 
while modern Nathas, e g. Bhaskararaya of Tanjore, aie 
Saktas. 

' See § 227. * Bhandarkar, VS. iiS. 

= ERE. IV. SS6 , V A. Smith, ElII 3, 37!!. 
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b. Agamic Saivas. 

2 25 The rise of the Againas is the chief literary event in 
the history of Saivisni duiing this period. According to 
tradition theie are twenty- eight of these manuals, divided as 
under ’■ : — 

i. Saivic Kamika, Yogaja, Chintya, Katana, Ajita, 
Dipta, Sukshma, Sahasra, Arhsuman, Sitp- 
rabha (Supiabheda) 

ii. Raudric • Vijaya, Ni 4 vasa, Svayambhuva, Agneyaka, 
Bhadra, Raurava, Makuta, Vimala, Chan- 
drahasa (Chandiajhana), Mukhayugbiraba 
(Mukhabimba), Udgita (Prodglta), Lalita, 
Siddha, Santana, Narasimha (Saxvokta or 
Saiwottara), Paramesvara, Kiiana, Para 
(Vatula) 

Each of these Agamas is then attended by a group of Upa- 
gamas, the total numbei contained in the list amounting to 198. 

The date of the eailiest of these manuals is still obscuie. 
The Tamil poets, Tirumular, who lived somewheie about 
A.D. 800, Sundarai, who was eithei a contemporary of 
Tirumular 01 came a little later, and Manikka Vachakar, 
whose date is not far removed fiom A D 900, all lefer to the 
Agamas, and both Tirumular and Manikka use much of their 
phraseology.^ Mi. J. C. Chattcrji tells us ® that the Siva-sutras 
were promulgated in Kashmir by Vasugupta about .■\.D 850 
With the expiess purpose of substituting an advaita philosophy 
for the more or less dualislic teaching of the Agamas, which 
were then the foundation of the Saivism of Kashmir This 
statement is supported by references to two Agamas, the 

Ramcina's, Tr of Appayadikshita’s Gloss on brlkantha’s San'a- 
hhashya. 

‘ I owe this valuable information about Tirumular and Sundarar to my 
friend, the Rev.Francis Kingsbuiy of Bangalore For these poets see$ 229. 

^ /CS 7-10, 36 (a) 
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Matanga ^ and the Svayambhuva, in Somananda of Kashmir,-^ 
who flourished towards the end of the ninth century, and by 
numerous quotations in Ksheinaraja;' aiiothci Kashmir wiitei 
belonging to the eleventh century. Thccailiest known MS, 
a copy of the Kirana, is dated A il. 924 ^ ihoin these facts 
we may conjectuie that the eaidiest Agamas, like the Hindu 
and Buddhist Tantias, are to be assigned to the seventh and 
eighth centuiies, yet, until moie definite evidence becomes 
available, we must not say more. No scholar has as yet 
ventured an opmion as to which of the Agamas are oldest 
§ 336 The Agamas mark the appeatance of Sakla ideas 
among Saivas, and are also the earliest of then codes of 
terople-building, image-making, and idigioms pi.ictice Then 
contents are supposed to fall into foiu divisions, like the 
Saihhitas. The following sketch of the teaclnng of the 
Agamas is diawn from Iyengar’s account, which us based on 
the Miigendra . 4 ,,^ the fii&t, or knowledge, section of the 
Kdmtka^ the fiist Agama The whole system is condensed 
in the fiist verse of the woik* ‘Siva is bcginninglcss, ficc 
from defects, the all-knowcr He removes fiom the in- 
finitesimal soul the web of bonds that obsciuc its natuie’ 
He can create both gradually and suddenly, because Creation 
IS of that double character, and he possesses an eternal instm- 
ment foi the work, the Sakti, who is a conscious being and at 
the same time the Loid’s body His body is all eneig'y 
(^akti), It is composed of the five mantias. Being so uttcily 
different from our body, no evils 01 obstructions can attach 
themselves to it Consciousness exists in the atman at all 
times and on all sides, perfect in Siva and in the libel ated, 
but not manifest in the unlibeiated, because in them obscuicd' 
Siva-sakti is a categoiy inteiraediate between Siva, who is 
pure consciousness, and Mattel, which is unconscious She is 
the cause of the bondage of all beings and also of then lelease 


svari^A Upagamas, and is dependent on the Piuamt- 

i - rr ^ Hal!, pp 197-S. 

H. F. hastri, II sxiv 5 QuilindS, 151 ff. 
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She is the eternal Word, the subtle link between concept and 
utteiance To this is attached the whole doctrine of mantras ^ 
The theoiy of the existence of a system of yogic nerves and 
Clicks in the body ^ is taught. 

Siva is PaEipati, Lord of flocks Hence man is called 
Fasii, the Loid’s cieaturer* His body is unconscious, he 
himself is conscious. The Pasu is, m his own nature, the 
abode of eteinal and omnipresent Chitsakti, mmd-eneigy. 
But the Pasu is bound by Pasa, the bond, and it is threefold, 
Aiiava, Ignoiancc, Karma, the lesult of ins action, Maya, the 
material cause of the world This last bond, Maya, does not 
bear the meaning that it does in Sankaia’s system- It stands 
foi the beclouding, deceiving, mateiializing influence of the 
visible woild PYttcicd by these bonds, the pasu is a finite, 
lestiictcd being, bounded by his body. The Sakti is included 
m these bonds, and thiough them the Lord’s work of obscura- 
tion of souls is cairied out The Sakti evolves also into 
Aiiugiaha, the giacc of the Lord, and by the gradual 
dcstiuction of the bond.s lead'' the soul to liberation 'It is 
icvealcd that Identity tvith Siva ie.sults, when all fetters aie 
leinovcd ’ 

But while this may stand as an approximation to the teach- 
ing of tlie earliest Agamas, it is of impoitance to recognize 
that they aic not a unifoim body. Seveial sects aie repicsented 
m them, and until these dififeienccs are cleaidy lecognized we 
shall have no accuiate conception of Agamic teaching 

§ 327 The Ltiiga and Kurma Pnrdnas aie Saiva docu- 
ments comparable with the Vaishnava Agai and Gaviida m 
general chaiactei. It is also piobable that, like them, they 
come fiom the middle of the pciiod, for they reflect the 
teaching of the Agamas and the Tantras and refer to some 
of these texts Both Puianas'^ lepeat with alteiations and 

‘ See tlie .100011111 nf m.intias cli.ittn fiom Uie Kf'tua, in H P, 

Sublil, II xxvi " See ^ 33 ' But see § log 

^ Linya, XXIV. 134-33, Kimna, I. lui- 'Ihesc te^ts are quoted by 
Ramana m his 'Ii of Appaya Oilcshita on the Sazmr Bhashya, pp 13-14 
He quotes all the texts, except the original one m the Vtiyii. 
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additions the account of the twenty-eight incai'nations of Siva 
and theii disciples from the Vayu.^ In the Liuga thcie ss 
a long disscitation on the mystic meaning of the woid Om 
and of the letteis of the alphabet/ in the mannei of Sfikta 
treatises/ while m the Kurma^ a number of the Sa!:ta Tantras 
are referred to, and the woiship of the Saktis is recommended 
It is not yet known which Saiva sects these documents come 
fiorn, except that the hst of incarnations is Lakullsa. 

§228. The smeaiing of the body with ashes was pait of 
the practice of Pasupata ascetics from the time of the A thar- 
vasuas US’ at least; and the sect-mark is now universally 
made with ashes In, all the sects, these marks .-iccm. to date 
fiom the fiist pait of this pciiod, when the new manuals taught 
the powci of magic diagiams The Saiva sect-mark, the 
Tiipimdia, as it is called, consists of tluce lines of ash dlawn 
by the fingers houzontally across the blow, and off on also 
on tlie breast, aims, and othei parts of the body as well, ft 
la thus probable that the Kalagau ndra V which is a mystic 
meditation on the Tiipundia, comes hum the fiisl half of out 
period, 

I 'f'amil ^aivau 

§ 2119, Iti the Tamil countiy the most notcwoitliy Saiva 
personalities during these centuries arc poets. There aie fast 
of all three who are in every way parallel to the Vaishnava 
Alvars, but they are not distinguished by any title They 
are called Na}anarb, like othei leligious leaders, but if they 
are spoken of as a distinct group, they are .-.imply called Tht 
Three Their names are Nanasambandhai , Appar, and Sundaia 
miuti. The two former belong to the seventh, the last to the 
eighth or ninth century. Like the Alvais, they wcic poet- 
singers, filled with overflowing bhakti towards Siva They 
wandered horn temple to temple, singing their hymns and 

^ See 165 

^ See 4 232. 

“ See § 1 12 


^ Muir, 0 ^ 7 \ IV 32a 
^ Chap. XI t. 

* Deussen, S'i/y 735. 



